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FOREWORD 


The paper herewith submitted to Synod presents the evidence for what I have 
been led by a careful study of the Scriptures to regard as the Scriptural position on 
prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations, and for holding which our 
Board of Foreign Missions has dismissed me from service in India without having 
shown cither that this position is unscriptural, or that Synod's accepted position is 
Scriptural (see “An Appeal to Synod with History of Case"). 

The substance of the material contained in this paper was originally presented 
to the Ambur District Missionary Conference, India, in 1024 and 1025, as a paper on 
‘Christian Prayer and Unionism,' written at the request of the Ambur District Con¬ 
ference, and was submitted to the Board of Foreign Missions after my return on 
furlough in 1931. Being intended at that time for a small circle of theologians only, 
the language of the paper was somewhat technical throughout, and this circumstance, 
as well as the form and arrangement of the paper, made it unsuited for wider dis¬ 
tribution. I have, therefore, in the present paper largely reorganized and partly re¬ 
written the material that was contained in the paper submitted to the Board, and 
have also added such new material as the present stage of discussion seemed to re¬ 
quire, and as appeared to be suitable for clarifying the issue still more. In doing 
this I have not altered my position as set forth in the paper submitted to the Board 
of Foreign Missions. I have only strived after greater clarity and fullness in stating 
that position. The present paper is, therefore, not to be viewed as a substitute for 
the paper submitted to the Board, but as an elaboration of it for the purpose of 
including such Bible passages as were drawn into the discussion after the mime¬ 
ographed paper had been submitted to to the Board, and of stating fully the basic 
facts and truths of the universal church, which had largely been taken for granted 
in the previous edition. Recent articles in the Concordia Theological Monthly, which 
have bearing on the subject under discussion, have also been taken into account. The 
reorganizing and enlarging of the paper was decided on definitely only after my “Ap¬ 
peal" had been issued. This accounts for the later appearance of the printed paper 
than had been promised in the “Appeal.” 

The views expressed in the paper have not been set. down lightly. They have been 
arrived at after much painstaking study of the Scriptures, and, so far as the basic 
conclusions are concerned, have now stood the test of ten years of careful considera¬ 
tion and reconsideration. Clear Scriptural evidence has led me to the belief that 
the current theory and practice of our Synod exceeds Scriptural limits and bounds, 
arH is. therefore, to that extent unscriptural: that in the met,ter of prayer-fellowship 
with Christians of other denominations our Synod applies Bible passages in violation 
of the essentials of text and context, and errs in treating joint prayer with Chris¬ 
tians of other denominations as inherently and necessarily, and, therefore, under all 
circumstances, forming a part of denominational fellowship, and so involving unionism 
(compromise with error). 

“To examine and judge doctrine belongs to each and every Christian,” Luther 
wrote in 1523 in his tract ‘Proof and Reason from the Scriptures that a Christian 
Congregation or Community has Authority and Power to Judge all Doctrine.’ How 
much more is this true of all called preachers of the Word! Their call as servants of 
Christ and His church imposes on them in a special degree the duty to watch over 
the doctrine and practice of the church with which they are connected. Our Synod 
has always recognized and acknowledged this duty of all of it members, in particular 
of its pastors and teachers, and has in its Constitution (Art. Ill, par. 8) undertaken 
“the protection of pastors, teachers, and congregations in the performance of their 
duties and the maintenance of their rights.” It is therefore in keeping with this 
recognized principle and practice of our church, and with a just claim to the protec¬ 
tion in the performance of my duty with respect to Scriptural doctrine and practice, 
that T re-examined our position on prayer-fellowship in the paper read before the mis¬ 
sion'* rv conference in India, and that I now approach the members of Synod with the 
humble request to give to the matter presented in this paper their prayerful and 
earnest consideration. 

At the same time. I shall be thankful for the pointing out of any actual error 
in the understanding and use of Scripture passages cited, or in deductions made by 
' ~e. M' r prayer is not that my own views may prevail, but that we all may be led 
by the Holy Spirit from knowledge to knowledge and glorify God in our doctrine 
and life. 2 Pet. 3, 18; Eph. 4, 13. 

To aid the reader in gaining a comprehensive view of the various points dis¬ 
cussed in the paper, and of the line of argument followed, a detailed table of con¬ 
tents has been prefixed to the paper, and a summary of conclusions has been added 
at the end. 


To all brethren who have discussed various points of the paper with me, and 
through these discussions have given valuable help, I wish to express my sincere 
thanks. 

With respect to my appeal in June, 1934, to the South Wisconsin District, to have 
my eligibility for office upheld, and the action taken by the District, there appears 
to be some confusion and misunderstanding. The Board of Foreign Missions dis¬ 
missed me from its service because of my position on prayer-fellowship. I appealed 
to Synod against this action of the Board of Foreign Missions, because only Synod 
has jurisdiction over the Board of Foreign Missions. The Board of Foreign Missions, 
however, has no authority to declare me ineligible for oil ice in Synod. The authority 
to do this is by the Constitution vested in the Districts, in the present case the South 
Wisconsin District. When the Officials of the South VVisconsin District were re¬ 
quested by me to take action, they declined to pass a verdict on my eligibility because 
of the action taken by the Board of Foreign Missions, although they frankly admitted 
that they had no ground to declare me ineligible. This made it necessary for me to ap¬ 
peal to the District itself for action. Tlie District, however, with Dr. Pfotenhauer pres¬ 
ent and taking part in the discussion, declined to decide the doctrinal issue involved, 
and transferred the case to Synod, merely holding that in the meantime my eligibility 
should be held “in abeyance/' which, by reason of the absence of proof or error, can 
only mean that it should neither be denied nor declared! The South Wisconsin District, 
was thus led, no doubt unwittingly, to evade the duty imposed on it by the Constitution, 
and, without producing Scriptural proof of error on my part, to join hands with the 
Board of Foreign Missions and President Pfotenhauer in the unjust action taken by 
them (see “Appeal to Synod"). Later, employment—not a call—as occasional preacher 
was offered me by the District Officials, but on the condition that I refrain from pub¬ 
lishing my paper, in other words, on the condition that I refrain from making use of 
my only means of defense before Synod at large. The purpose of all of this is evident. 
Doctrinal issues, however, can not be settled by evasion, nor can justice thus be done. 
I plead, therefore, that Synod may take such action in this case as its sacred duty to 
champion the cause of Scriptural truth and justice requires. 

Racine, Wisconsin, May 3, 1935. 

ADOLPH A. BRUX. 
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Christian Prayer-Fellowship and Unionism 

Part I 


Examination of the Scriptural Basis of our Synodical Position with respect to Prayer- 
Fellowship with Christians of other Denominations. 

WHY A RE-EXAMINATION OF OUR SYNODICAE POSITION? 

The question whether we, as Lutherans, may join in private and public prayer 
with Christians of other denominations, e. g., with Lutherans not affiliated with us, 
or with Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, etc., has been treated quite frequently 
at our pastoral confei'ences and district conventions, and has usually been answered 
in the negative, so that it has become almost an axiom with us that joint prayer 
with Christians of other denominations involves unionism (i. e., compromise with 
error) and thus violates the Scriptures and Lutheran principle. 

Yet in spite of our generally definite position in this matter, most pastors of our 
Synod, and very many, if not all, of our church-members who have thought seriously 
on the subject, have at times felt a certain uneasiness in carrying out in practice 
what we believe in theory, an uneasiness amounting sometimes to a doubt whether, 
after all, our position on Christian prayer-fellowship is Scriptural and Christian. 
The articles which have appeared on this topic in our periodicals point likewise to 
the same general feeling, viz., that we need to persuade ourselves of the correctness 
of our position again and again. There is something in our Christian consciousness 
which will not let itself be put to rest once for all, but which comes forward ever 
and anon to demand that a new inventory of the proofs and foundations of our posi¬ 
tion be taken. 

Moreover, when at pastoral conferences the Scriptural foundation of our position 
has been examined, it has, on several occasions, happened that the applicability of 
a number of the chief Bible passages, e.g., of Rom. 1C, 17 and 2 John 10, 11, has 
been questioned, and even denied, and that the conferences were unable to reach 
unanimity on the matter. 

There is, therefore, valid and urgent reason for re-examining carefully the Scrip¬ 
tural basis adduced for the accepted position of Synod on prayer-fellowship with 
Christians of other denominations. 

OUR SYNODICAL POSITION 

But what is our Synodical position on prayer-fellowship with Christians of other 
denominations ? 

Rev. E. Eckhardt, in his ‘Real-Lexikon,’ summarizes the position, on the basis 
of Synodical publications, thus (translated from the German): 

1) “God’s word commands that we have no communion with teachers of false 
doctrines. Rom. 16, 17; Matth. 7, 15. 

2) “We are to confess Christ and our faith before men, Matth. 10, 32. This duty 
is not to be shirked for even half an hour for the purpose of joining in common prayer 
with those who differ from us in doctrine. 

3) “We must avoid becoming partakers of other men’s sins, 2 John 11, which 
we should become, if we should join in prayer with believers of false doctrines. 

4) “By common prayer we should pretend complete unity with them when, as 
a matter of fact, there is no unity. This is hypocrisy. The mouth simulates con¬ 
cord of which the heart knows nothing. It would be faisehcartedness, if an assembly, 
the one part of which rejects what the other teaches, should pray together. 

5) “We should be praying against one another. Whereas we, eg., should pray 
for the victory of ‘sola gratia,' othei*s would pray for the victory of their false 
doctrine and for the defeat of the divine truth. Not even the Lord’s Prayer could 
be prayed with the same meaning by two differing parties. 

6) “He who says “A” must say “B”. I-Ie who begins partnership in prayer 
must consequently also introduce partnership in the pulpit and in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Common prayer without common pulpit would be a contradiction. 

7) “The result would be: the false doctrine would appear hannless and indif¬ 
ferent, while the true doctrine would be forgotten. 

8) “We are to give no offense. Not only those who believe false doctrines, but 
also the weak in faith among us would regard such practice as acceptance and union- 
istic tolerance of their false doctrines. 

9) “Also our Confessional Writings take this position, Mueller. 724, par. 95-99; 
703, par. 31. (Triglot, p. 1095; p. 1063.) 
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10) “At the time of the religious discussion between Lutherans, Reformed, 
Catholics, and Hermhuters, the Lutherans declined to join in common prayer. (Given 
by Eckhardt as g under 22: “Concerning joint prayer at free conferences between 
Ohio, Iowa and Missouri.”) 

Note a) “One cannot pray together with one who has been excommunicated. 

b) “Under this head belongs also the misuse of prayer at the opening ceremonies 
of conventions, world’s fairs, congresses, and parliaments, where now a Unitarian, 
now a Jew speaks the prayer. 

c) “If in a city or village there be no church that believes and teaches the pure 
doctrine, one ought to hold services in one’s own house. 

d) “If one is compelled by circumstances to be present at the worship of those 
who hold false tenets, one ought tQ maintain proper conduct, even though one does 
not join in the prayers. 

e) “Despite this position we do not regard believers in false doctrines as non- 
Christians. 

Objection: “Such a position reveals lack of love and a spirit of contentious 
dogmatism. 

Answer: “It is a mark of true love not to accede to every wrong wish of our 
fellowmen.” 

RELATION OF OUR SYNODICAL POSITION TO THE SCRIPTURES, THE 
CONFESSIONAL WRITINGS, AND THE HISTORY OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

A careful reading of the above summarization by Rev. Eckhardt, and of the 
Bible passages adduced, reveals the fact that our position on prayer-fellowship is not 
based on statements in the Bible which expressly and unequivocally prohibit prayer- 
fellowship with Christians who stand with us on the same foundation, Christ, yet 
differ from us in some points of doctrine, but is based on logical deductions from 
Scripture passages which expressly speak of false prophets, apostates, errorists, de¬ 
ceivers, false doctrine, etc., and on logical deductions from prayer and prayer-fellow¬ 
ship as viewed by us. Likewise, reference to the passages in our Confessional Writ¬ 
ings shows that these, too, do not speak of prayer-fellowship with Christians of other 
denominations, but of matters that would imply and involve “yielding ought of the 
eternal, immutable truth of God for the sake of temporal peace, tranquility, and 
unity,” of being “inclined to adorn and conceal a corruption of the pure doctrine and 
manifest, condemned errors” (Triglot, p. 1095), of unwillingness on the part of our 
churches to “condemn one another because of dissimilarity of ceremonies..., pro¬ 
vided they are otherwise agreed with one another in the doctrine and all its articles, 
also in the right use of the holy Sacraments” (Triglot, p. 1063). Our position on 
prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations has, therefore, been ar¬ 
rived at by a process of logical reasoning and deduction from the Scriptures and the 
Confessional Writings, and is not based on express prohibitions of prayer-fellowship 
either in the Scriptures or in the Confessional Writings. 

This accounts for a noteworthy fact, viz., that of a fluctuation in the theory and 
practice of prayer-fellowship in the history of the Lutheran Church in general, and 
also of our Synod in particular. Over against the historical cases referred to by Rev. 
Eckhardt, one can, in illustration of the contrary practice, refer to Luther’s own 
example, e. g., on the occasion of the debate with Dr. Eck at Leipzig in 1519,* 
and on the occasion of the religious discussions with the Reformed theologians at 
Marburg in 1529. f J And from the history of our Synod reference may be made to 

* On June 27, after the address of welcome by Dr. Simon Pistoris in the hall of the prii)6es at the 
university, the assembled persons (Luther, of course, included) marched to the St. Thomas Church and 
attended high mass. From there they marched to the castle. After the opening address by Mosellanus, 
a choir sang the triple “Veni^ancte spiritus” (“Come, Holy Spirit”), during which the entire assembly 
was on its knees. Dau, The "Leipzig Debate in L519, pp. 120, 121. Also Koestlin, Martin Luther, I, 
258. 259. This did not prevent Luther from denouncing Eck’s errors. 

f “The work of the conference began on Friday, the 1st of October, with divine service in the 
chapel of the castle. Zwingli preached on the providence of God, which he afterwards elaborated into 
an important treatise, ‘De Providential It was intended for scholars rather than the people, and Luther 
found fault with the introduction of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words into the pulpit. Luther, Bucer, 
and Osiander preached the morning sermons on the following days, Luther on his favorite doctrine of 
justification by faith.” Schaff, History of the Christian Church, VI, 637. See also Koestlin, Martin 
Luther, II, 136; also D’Aubigne, History of the Reformation, IV, 76. Prayer was also said at table, 
including the Lord’s Prayer, Luther joining in the prayer. J. W. Baum, Capito and Butzer, p. 461, 
referred to by Schaff, l.c., p. 659. Hence Luther and his associates at Marburg practiced both prayer- 
fellowship and worship-fellowship with the Reformed theologians, and in rotation even shared the same 
pulpit with them. Yet this did not prevent Luther from denouncing Zwingli’s position. 

X Whatever estimate may be placed on the events narrated in notes * and f, so much is perfectly 
clear: Luther and his associates did not believe that difference in doctrine among Christians is neces¬ 
sarily an insurmountable barrier to worship-fellowship and prayer-fellowship, and therefore they did 
not refuse such fellowship. In regard to the event in Leipzig it may be urged that Luther was bear¬ 
ing testimony against error in his own denomination and was bound to regard the Catholics as his 



the Intersynodical (Iowa-Missouri) Colloquium in Milwaukee, Nov. 13-19, 1867, where 
every session was opened with a liturgical service by the local pastor, the Rev. Loch- 
ner, with Scripture reading from Ps. 119 in the Altenburger Bible. (See minutes 
(Protokoll), printed 1868).* Likewise, when Trinity Church, St. Louis, under Dr. 
Walther, dedicated their second church, and again at their golden jubilee, special 
services were arranged to which the congregation invited Christ Church (Episcopalian) 
congregation, asking its members to have part in their rejoicing and thanksgiving be¬ 
cause of the divine blessings so abundantly poured out upon the once despised Saxon 
immigrants (Steffens, Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 1917, p. 186). Of a similar nature is 
the visit of Dr. Walther in 1855-56 in Rev. Grabau’s church, Buffalo, where Dr. 
Walther knelt with the congregation to receive absolution (Guenther, Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, p. 97) t. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 

While the matters which are clearly and expressly stated in the Scripture passages 
that have been adduced, and in the Confessional Writings that have been quoted, have 
been, and are, unanimously held and confessed in Synod, there has been, and is today, 
a considerable difference of opinion in regard to the application of these passages to 
prayer-fellowship with Christians of other Lutheran synods and of other denomina¬ 
tions. Such difference of opinion on the theory and practice of prayer-fellowship is 
an admitted fact, against which it is not only useless, but even harmful to close our 
eyes, and in view of which the question arises, quite naturally: 

What, then, is the theory and practice of Synod? 

The answer to this question which would be in keeping with actual facts and 
conditions would appear to be this: The officially sanctioned theory and practice of 
Synod is as Eckhardt has summarized it from Synodical publications; actually, how¬ 
ever, there exists much difference of opinion and of practice. 

The situation, then, is this: 

1. Neither the Scriptures nor the Confessional Writings contain explicit and clear 
statements respecting prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations. 

2. Our Synodical position is based on logical deductions from Bible passages 
that treat of false prophets, apostates, errorists, and false doctrine, and from state¬ 
ments in the Confessional Writings that speak of compromising truth and conscience. 

3. A large number of pastors has become convinced that neither the Bible 
passages adduced, nor the statements of the Confessional Writings referred to, war¬ 
rant the logical deductions on which our position is based. 

THE TOUCHSTONE OF CORRECT DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 

To arrive at the truth in such a situation we must have recourse to the Scrip¬ 
tures, which are the only touchstone of doctrine and practice admissible in the 
Lutheran Church. Our Constitution (Art. VIII, C) declares: “All matters of doctrine 

Christian brethren and to fellowship with them until a definite break would have occurred - a course 
of action generally accepted as correct even in our Synod and recommended to pastors who find them¬ 
selves in a similar situation, e. g., to pastors in the state church of Germany who are in sympathy with 
us, yet still have the duty to bear witness in their own midst — but this cannot be advanced as an ex¬ 
planation for the action of Luther and his associates at Marburg. Nor can it be said that Luther and 
his associates at Marburg were in a mood to fellowship as a special concession to the Reformed ; Quite 
the contrary is true. The only explanation that appears to be possible is this that Luther and his 
associates regarded the Reformed as Christians, and fellowshipped with them as Christians, until they 
were ready, according to Titus 3, 10. 11, to pronounce them ‘self-condemned’ and to regard them as 
being outside of the communion of saints, which they actually did after the discussions had been con¬ 
cluded and the Reformed had asked for the hand of Christian fellowship. To quote the words of 
Luther to Nicolaus Gerbel, written on October 4, the last day of the conference: “Love and peace we 
owe also to enemies. And it has been declared to them (the Reformed theologians) that if they will 
not adopt what is right also in this article (of the Lord’s Supper), they may, of course, enjoy our 
love, but cannot be regarded by us as brothers and as members of Christ.” St. Louis edition, XVII, 
1953. See also his letter to Agricola, l.c., 1954, 1955. Similarly Melancthon, l.c., 1946. 


* Attempts have been made to deny that this was a case of worship-fellowship and of prayer-fellow¬ 
ship with the Iowans by saying that it was a service for Missourians conducted in a Missouri church 
by a Missouri pastor, in which Iowans took part of their own free choice. But is this not rather only 
an excuse given 68 years after the event by men who find it difficult to fit these facts into their own 
theory and practice? If worship-fellowship and prayer-fellowship are possible only where full unity 
of doctrine exists, this will hold, from our point of view, for Iowans as much as for us. Correct 
principles hold for all alike. By what Christian ethics then can we justify our holding our service in 
the presence of the Iowans ? And was the “let us pray” addressed to the Missourians alone ? Were 
the responses and the hymns meant to be sung by the Missiourians alone? Was the entire liturgical 
service, in fact, meant for the Missourians alone ? The 'Protokoll’ knows nothing of the above-men¬ 
tioned interpretation, and it appears that the only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from this 
event as it happened and was recorded is that all representatives engaged in worship-fellowship and 
prayer-fellowship. In doing this they but followed the example of the illustrious Luther and his asso¬ 
ciates at Marburg. 

f These cases are mentioned here merely to illustrate the fluctuation in theory and practice re¬ 
ferred to above, and not as proof of the correctness of the practice illustrated. Such proof must come 
from the Scriptures. Apart from the Scriptures, historical precedent is not necessarily a true guide 
either way. 
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and of conscience shall be decided only by the word of God.” This is in accord with 
the Confessional Writings, which solemnly affirm that “the sole rule and standard 
according to which all dogmas together with (all) teachers should be estimated and 
judged are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa¬ 
ment alone... Other writings, however, of ancient or modern teachers, whatever 
name they bear, must not be regarded as equal to the Holy Scriptures, but all of 
them together be subjected to them ... In this way the distinction between the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament and all other writings is preserved, 
and the Holy Scriptures alone remain the only judge, rule, and standard, according 
to which, as the only test-stone, all dogmas shall and must be discerned and judged, 
as to whether they are good or evil, right or wrong. But the other symbols and 
writings ... are not judges, as are the Holy Scriptures, but only a testimony and 
declaration of the faith, as to how at any time the Holy Scriptures have been under¬ 
stood and explained .” (Formula of Concord, Epitome, Of the Summary Content, 

Rule and Standard, Triglot, pp. 777.779.). 

If this be true even with respect to our Confessional Writings, how much more 
will it not hold with respect to a Synodical position not expressly stated in the Scrip¬ 
tures or in the Confessional Writings? 

THE BIBLE PASSAGES INVOLVED 

The Bible passages on which our Synodical position is built up (Eckhardt has 
listed only the chief ones, but many others have been adduced in the present dis¬ 
cussion, and all will, therefore, need to be considered here) are the following: 

I. Passages held to enjoin avoidance of any kind of religious fellowship with 
any kind of erring Christian teachers and their adherents, as Matth. 7, 15; Rom. 16, 
17; 2 Cor. 6, 14; 11, 13-15; Gal. 1, 6-9; Phil. 3, 2; 2 Thess. 3, 6-15; 1 Tim. 6, 3-6; 
2 Tim. 2, 16-18; Tit. 1, 10-16; Tit. 3, 10; 2 Pet. 2, Iff.; 2 John 10.11. 

II. Passages held to show the incompatibility and inherent unionism (compromise 
with error) of prayer-fellowship, on the part of Christians confessing the truth, with 
erring Christians, as Matth. 5, 23. 24; 10, 32. 33 (Luke 12, 8.91; Matth. 18, 15-17; 18, 
19; Luke 9, 26 (Mark 8, 38); John 8, 31.32; Acts 2, 42; Gal, 5, 9; Eph. 4, 1-6; 
1 Thess. 5, 22; Amos 3, 3. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION 
OF THESE PASSAGES 

Our Synodical position is based on the assumption that all of the passages in 
the preceding two lists are applicable to Christians of other denominations who differ 
from us in some point of doctrine or practice, and that they forbid any kind of re¬ 
ligious fellowship with them.* However, careful study of these passages indicates: 
1) that the passages listed in group I (with the exception of 2 Thess. 3, 6-15, which 
enjoins continuance of religious fellowship with weak Christians) refer to persons 
who either never were Christians, or, having been believers, have suffered shipwreck 
in the faith and, therefore, can no longer be called Christians, so that we cannot 
justly and fairly apply these passages to people concerning whom we have every 
reason to assume that they are true Christians and fellow-members with us of the 
body of Christ; f 2) that the passages listed in group II cannot in fairness be applied 
to prayer-fellowship as such with Christians of other denominations, but at best only 
to such cases of prayer-fellowship where truth would actually be compromised and 
offense clearly given. 

The question is: Which interpretation and application is clearlj warranted by 
the Scriptures themselves?* 

The answer will not be difficult to find. Scriptura Scripturam interpretatur — the 
Scripture interprets the Scripture. That is, the very words of a passage, their setting 
as given in previous and following context, parallel passages, etc., will quite clearly 
reveal how a passage is to be understood, and how, in keeping with its true meaning, 
it is to be applied. 


* Justification for applying these texts even to persons whom one must regard as Christians and 
fellow-members of the body of Christ is usually sought in the fact that these persons teach or believe 
error, and it is assumed that there can be no avoidance of error or of participation in error, without 
refusing all religious fellowship with the errorists. But this assumption lacks proof. Moreover, it con¬ 
demns Christ for fellowshipping with the Scribes and Pharisees in the synagogues. 

t There is no intention to deny that these texts treat of error, either explicitly or implicitly, nor 
is there any intention to deny the seriousness of error, even when presented by weak Christians, or 
the need for avoiding all connivance at, compromising with, or partaking of error. The purpose is to 
show that the injunctions ‘avoid,’ etc., may be applied to such only as the described and characterized 
in those texts, viz., to such as are no longer Christians, and may not be made to cover Christians weak 
in doctrine. We must always avoid error; but we are never enjoined in the Scriptures to refuse re¬ 
ligious fellowship to weak Christians. 
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THE ACCEPTED PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION 

In determining the true meaning and application of a Bible passage certain well- 
established and universally accepted principles are followed, which, in general, are 
the same as those which guide us in interpreting each other’s spoken words or written 
statements, or which guide the lawyer and the judge in interpreting and applying 
a paragraph of law. For God speaks in the Scriptures through chosen human beings, 
and in human languages meant to be understood by all human beings. These prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation may be stated briefly thus: 

1. A passage has but one intended meaning in its connection or context. 

2. The meaning of a passage is to be established from the passage itself, with 
the aid of the context, previous and following, and of genuinely parallel passages 
(that is, of passages treating of the same subject elsewhere in the Scriptures). 

3. The words of a passage are to be understood in their literal sense, unless 
clear evidence from the passage itself, from the context, or from the parallel passages, 
makes this sense impossible or improbable, and indicates another sense. 

4. The true meaning of a passage having been established according to the above 
principles, the passage is to be applied to like and to similar cases only (that is, 
to cases where the essential features involved are the same as, or clearly similar to, 
those mentioned in the Scripture passage), and may not be used as a general state¬ 
ment to cover any case for which one might desire to have Scripture proof, but where 
the essential features of the case do not correspond to the essentials of the Bible 
passage. 

These universally accepted principles of interpretation and application, then, will 
be observed in the following study of the Bible passages that have been listed above. 
We shall treat the passages in the order in which they are listed. 

INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
BIBLE PASSAGES INVOLVED 


Matthew 7, 15. 

“Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.” 

We have here the words of Christ Himself. They contain a warning against false 
prophets, together with a clear descriptive definition of the kind of men whom Jesus 
had in mind. The warning is: “Beware of false prophets” (literally, give your mind 
or attention to keeping clear of, away from, false prophets)! The descriptive defini- 
tion of the false prophets is: “Which (lit. such as)* come to you in sheep's clothing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves” — words which clearly and unmistakably 
characterize them as hypocrites, deceivers, and destroyers. For ‘sheep’s clothing’ is 
here used figuratively of the outward behavior of the false prophets, of the outward 
appearance of harmlessness and guilelessness and truthfulness which they assume 
and put on like a garment, while ‘ravening wolves,’ in a figurative way, emphasizes 
their true nature, their fierce, selfish, and destructive character. Compare Acts 20, 29: 
“grievous (savage) wolves”; also John 10, 8: “thieves and robbers.” The contrast 
of outward behavior and inward being is that between sheep and wolf, so well known 
wherever sheep and wolves are found. The fact that the prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment usually wore a coarse garment of sheepskin or goatskin, or of camel's hair 
(see Septuagint,f 1 Kings 19, 13.19 and 2 Kings 2, 13.14, where Elijah’s ‘mantle’ is 
called a sheepskin; also Hebrews 11, 37; also the description of the garb of John thp 
Baptist in Matth. 3, 4 and Mark 1, 6) led quite naturally to view the use of such a 
garment by false prophets as a mode of deception by which they attempted to give 
themselves the appearance of true prophets, of harmless, guileless men, while in 
reality they were cruel and destructive wolves (Zechariah 13, 4: “It shall come tc 
pass m that day that the prophets shall be ashamed every one of his vision, when 
he hath prophesied; neither shall they wear a rough garment to deceive”), and to 
apply to them the similitude of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Zahn, in his commentary, 
on Matth. 7, 15, sums up the argument of the simile thus: “The circumstance that the 
false prophets, through their outward behavior, pose as members of the congregation, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are in their innermost being the most dangerous 
enemies of the congregation, serves to characterize them more precisely... From 
the fact that this garb (the hairy mantle of the prophets, which was worn also by 
false prophets) is called sheep’s clothing it is plain that this is meant to be a picture 

* Thus Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the N. T., p. 457b, sub 3; A. T. Robertson, A Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 3rd ed., p. 727 ; also Expositor’s Greek 
Testament on this passage. 

t The Septuagint is a Greek translation of the Old Testament, said by tradition to have been made 
by seventy (Latin: Septuaginta, LXX), more correctly seventy-two, inspired translators. It was begun 
in the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelx>hus (288-247 B. C.). 
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of the entire behavior of the false prophets, by which they know how to give them¬ 
selves the appearance not only of prophets, but above all of members of the congre¬ 
gation, while in reality they are neither the one nor the other.” 

The important point brought out here is the conscious dishonesty of the false 
prophets. They wear sheep's clothing, but are ravening wolves, and they wear sheep's 
clothing for the purpose of covering up their real character and thereby deceiving 
the people. They are hypocrites, 15 liars, and deceivers in their entire behavior, and 
are correctly termed false prophets (pseudo-prophetai), the Greek ‘pseudo' possessing 
the connotation of dissembling, deceiving, playing false, of which lying is but one 
manifestation. The interested reader may compare the other passages of the New 
Testament where the term ‘false prophet' (pseudo-prophetes) occurs, viz: Matth. 24, 
11.24; Mark 13, 22; Luke 6, 26 (compare Jer. 5, 31; 14, 14; 23, 16.17); Acts 13, 6 
(compare vs. 8-10); 2 Pet. 2, 1 (compare vs. 2 and 3); 1 John 4, 1 (compare v. 3; 
the spirit of the Antichrist; also 1 John 2, 22.26); Rev. 16, 13; 19, 20; 20, 10, and 
note the connotation indicated above. In all of these cases, as in Matth. 7, 15, the 
term is used of persons whom Christ and the apostles certainly did not consider 
believers and children of God (though weak and erring children), but clearly regarded 
as children of the evil one. In corroboration of the fact that this is true of the 
persons referred to in the passage under discussion, the entire following context, 
vs. 16-23, may be appealed to, especially vs. 22 and 23, concluding with the verdict of 
Christ: “Then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.” For though these verses (21-23) speak of spurious disciples in general, 
the false prophets will no doubt be included among them. Even on Judgment Day 
they will pretend to be sheep, as they pretended to be such on earth. 

But how can we in daily life come to know such false prophets? “By their 
fruits*” Christ says in vs. 16.20. We cannot, then, know them merely by their doc¬ 
trine; for this, when it suits their purpose, may be orthodox — may, in fact, constitute 
their sheep's clothing, at least in part. We are to know them, Christ says, by their 
‘fruits,' i. e., by their entire conduct and activity as prophets. Their ‘fruits' may, of 
course, include also false doctrine, but they are not limited to this. ‘Fruits' has a 
wider scope and meaning than just doctrine. When Christ here uses the word ‘fruits' 
metaphorically of human conduct and activity, he clearly uses it in a meaning which 
closely parallels the meaning of fruits in nature. He is explicit in vs. 16-19 in show¬ 
ing that in nature fruit is the outgrowth and the product of the very nature and 
character of the whole plant or tree which bears the fruit. Grapes grow not on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles, nor good fruits on diseased trees. The fruit is an index 
of the nature and the condition of the whole tree. Christ therefoie uses the term 
‘fruits' of all that men bring forth in their lives as an outgrowth and product of their 


* It is sometimes claimed (e. g., in the Lutheran Witness, 1934, p. 383f) that hypocrisy may be 
'‘unconscious/’ and that conscious hypocrisy toward God is “unthinkable.” Neither olaim is tenable. 
‘Unconscious’ hypocrisy is a contradiction in itself, the qualifying adjective ‘unconscious’ denying what 
the noun ‘hypocrisy’ implies. Inconsistency may, indeed, be unconscious, but not so hypocrisy. The dis¬ 
tinction between simple inconsistency and hypocrisy needs to be kept in mind. A hypocrite is literally 
“one who plays a part on the stage, a dissembler, feigner ... One who for the purpose of winning ap¬ 
probation or favor, feigns to be other and better than he is ; a false pretender to virtue or piety; one 
who simulates virtue or piety . . . Synonyms: deceiver, pretender, cheat, dissembler’’ (Webster). Surely 
no one will contend that playing a part, pretending to be better than one is, simulating virtue, are 
unconscious attitudes and actions. They definitely presuppose a knowledge of a moral defect, and a 
deliberate attempt to cover up the defect by pretending piety or perfection, or they presuppose knowl¬ 
edge of some desirable end to be gained, and a determined purpose to gain the end by dissembling or 
pretending. The above definition, which is in perfect accord with the meaning of the Greek ‘hypocritaes/ 
describes also the use of the words ‘hypocrite’ and ‘hypocrisy* in the N. T. There, too, these words do 
not designate an unconscious attitude or action, but one of which the person is, in some way or other, 
aware, concerning which his own conscience undoubtedly bears witness, and which is performed to cover 
up a moral shortcoming that is felt, in order to lead people to think otherwise of one than facts would 
allow, to gain favor, etc. A survey of the passages in the N. T. where the words ‘hypocrisy’ and ‘hypo¬ 
crite’ occur will bear this out: Matth. 23, 28; Mark 12, 15; Luke 12, 1; Gal. 2, 13 ; 1 Tim. 4, 2 ; 1 Pet. 

2, 1 (the admonition to lay aside hypocrisies presupposes that they who are guilty of them know of them) 
—Matth. 6, 2. 5. 16 ; 7, 5 (admonition to cast out the mote presupposes knowledge of its presence) ; 15, 7 ; 
22, 18; 23, 13.14.15.23. 25.27.29; 24, 51; Mark 7, 6; Luke 6, 42; 11, 44; 12, 56; 13, 15. Jesus’ 
denunciations against the Pharisees as hypocrites have their basis in the fact that the consciences of 
the Pharisees bear witness of their wrong, dissembling conduct, and that they persist nevertheless 
in putting on the airs of righteousness in order to appear pious before men. If we could assume such 

a thing as ‘unconscious’ hypocrisy, Jesu3’ duty would have been to enlighten the Pharisees rather than 

to denounce them. Even toward God the Pharisees were guilty of conscious hypocrisy, as the words 
of Matth. 15, 7. 8 clearly imply: “Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying. This people 
draweth night unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from 
me.” And no doubt their heart must have known this fact and borne testimony concerning it; for 
when religion has become formalism, the heart is certainly the first to know it. And in Matth. 7, 21-23 
Christ indicated that the ‘ravening wolves’ of 7, 15 (for they are certainly included, even if not re¬ 
ferred to exclusively) will attempt to pose as sheep even on Judgment Day. Having pretended loyalty 
to Christ in this life, they will pretend loyalty in the other life also. Conscious hypocrisy toward 
God and in the service of God, though “unthinkable” to the writer of the article in the Lutheran 
Witness, is thus a fact taught in the Scriptures. Peter’s hypocrisy in Gal. 2, 12. 13 was not ‘un¬ 
conscious’, but very conscious. Peter played the hypocrite for the very definite purpose of leading the 
men from James to believe that he lived as a Jew, even when in such a cosmopolitan center as Antioch, 
and Peter well knew that the facts belied his dissembling action. But he acted as he did out of fear. 
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nature. According to v. 15, the nature of the false prophets is defined as hypocritical 
(“which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves"). 
The ‘fruits' produced by such natures will reveal this hypocritical and false character. 
Their activity will have a false trend and purpose, as is clearly set forth in Jer. 23, 22: 
“If they had stood in my counsel, then had they caused my people to hear my words, 
and had turned them from their evil way, and from the evil of their doings." They 
wear sheep's clothing, put on the appearance of true believers in doctrine and life, 
pose as true prophets, whereas in reality they are neither genuine in faith nor in 
life nor in the execution of the prophetic office, and the truth about this will out, 
as it did in the case referred to in Jer. 23, 22. False doctrine may not, of course, 
be excluded; but neither may it be made the chief element of the ‘fruits,' because the 
chief element is hypocrisy, in keeping with the character of the false prophets as 
defined by Christ. 

This understanding of ‘fruits' is corroborated by the meaning of ‘fruits' in a 
metaphorical sense elsewhere in the New Testament. Nowhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment does ‘fruit' refer merely or primarily to doctrine. It is always the product 
and outgrowth of the whole being and the whole nature of the persons concerned, and 
need not involve false doctrine at all, as a comparison of Matth. 21, 43.45 with 
23, 2. 3 will show, where Christ has the hypocrisv of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
mind (see 23, 4. 5). The entire 23rd chapter of Matthew is a fine illustration of the 
‘fruits' of the Scribes and Pharisees, and of the manner in which Christ knew them 
by their ‘fruits'. The case of Matth. 7, 15-20 will be similar, and ‘fruits' will have 
to be understood there in a similar, comprehensive way. 

To whom, now, may Matth. 7, 15 be applied on the basis of the essentials of 
text and context? To persons who differ from us in some doctrine or practice, but 
whom we must, on the basis of their profession and conduct, regard as Christians and 
as fellow-members of the bodv of Christ, and against whom no charge of deception and 
false play can be raised? Certainly not. ...The sphere of application of the text is 
determined and limited by the descriptive definition of false prophets given by Christ 
Himself in the text: “which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves," and by the injunction to know such by their fruits. Would not 
disregard of this limitation be disregard of the Scriptures and misuse of the Scrip¬ 
tures? And must we not, on the basis of this text, distinguish carefully between 
doctrinally weak and erring Christians, and false prophets as defined by Christ? 

Romans 16, 17. 

“Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences con¬ 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them." 

This passage has always been our chief proof-text for supporting our position 
on prayer-fellowship with Christians of other synods or of other denominations. But 
when used as such, it has always been divorced from v. 18: “For they that are such 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple," as is done in the Synodical Catechism, 
under question 193, and in our Synodical literature in general. As a result, there 
has grown up among us an understanding of the passage, and a concomitant applica¬ 
tion of it, which are not warranted by the context, but rather violate it. For it is 
plain from v. 18 that the causers of divisions and offenses referred to in v. 17 are 
not regarded by Paul as Christians at all, and that the reason given for the ad¬ 
monition to avoid is their decidedly dishonest and anti-Christian character: “they 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple." This is recognized also by Dr. Stoeck- 
hardt in his ‘Roemerbrief', where, on p. 642, he writes: “The reason why one should 
avoid false teachers Paul sets forth in v. 18. They do not serve our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as would be proper, and as they may even pretend, but their belly. It is nothing 
to them to win souls for Christ, but they prosecute their own advantage, and their 
own desires, and seek only to gain a large following for themselves and to experience 
a pleasant life and good days. And they deceive the hearts of the simple who suspect 
no evil from them, through plausible words tsermo speciosus, chrestologia) and 
through fair speech (eulogia). They are able also to employ very pious talk, so that 
inexperienced Christians do not perceive their dishonest purpose and their error, and 
are easily misled." Similarly Mever, in his commentary, on “serve not" (ou douleuein) 
in v. 18: “Note the position of the negation. The thought is: they refuse service to 
the Lord, but their own belly they do serve. Hence they belong to the category of 
the ‘enemies of the cross of Christ.' Phil. 3, 18.19." Thus also Zahn, Roemerbrief, 

p. 612. 

The above brief reference to the context is in itself sufficient to show that our 
current understanding of v. 17, as referring to every and any minute deviation in 
Christian doctrine on the part of erring Christians, who stand on the same foundation, 
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Christ, with us and are fellow-members of the body of Christ, but who differ from 
us in some points of doctrine or practice which do not overthrow the foundation, and 
as enjoining us to avoid such, is not warranted by the context, but is in violation of it. 
Various arguments have, however, been advanced against this interpretation and appli¬ 
cation supplied and indicated by the context. * * * § This makes it necessary for us to 
enter into a somewhat minute discussion of details. 

a) “Them which cause.” 

These words are a translation of the Greek present participle with the definite 
article (tous poiountas), meaning literally: “the makers” or “the causers.” Action 
expressed by the Greek present participle is durative, in distinction from that of the 
aorist, which is punctiliar, and that of the perfect, which is perfected.! The trans¬ 
lators of the Revised Version have, therefore, more correctly rendered the participle 
by “are causing,” and have thus given more adequate expression to the durative 
force of the participle. The durative force of the participle may be merely descriptive 
of durative, linear action, action in progress, or it may be conative, expressing the be¬ 
ginning of, or the attempt to do, the action named by the participle, or it may be 
iterative, indicating repeated or customary action. The last is often the case when 
the participle has the article,! as here. In order, therefore, to give due expression 
to this iterative force, the present participle with the article (tous poiountas) in Rom. 
16, 17 might correctly, and to advantage, be paraphrased: “those who habitually 
cause, or, who make it their business to cause.” 

The appropriateness of this paraphrase will become even clearer after having 
considered below, under d, the force of the definite article before the participle, in 
conjunction with the definite articles before 'divisions’ and 'offenses.’ If there were 
no definite articles before 'divisions’ and 'offenses,’ the 'tous poiountas’ might well 
be rendered by 'all causers of divisions and offenses,’ in which case the iterative 
force of the participle would not necessarily appiy to repeated action on the part of 
each individual doer, but rather to repeated action on the part of the class through 
its various members.§ The definite articles before ‘divisions’ and 'offenses,’ however, 
link the ‘tous poiountas’ to certain well-known and repeatedly perpetrated divisions 
and offenses, and if commentators are correct in referring 'the divisions’ and ‘the 
offenses’ to the Judaizers || who persistently dogged Paul’s steps in order to undo 


* Thus by Dr. P, E. Kretzmann in an article in the Concordia Theological Monthly, June, 1934, 
pp. 413-424. The many untenable statements, patent inconsistencies, and manifest misapplications of 
Bible passages found in the article are most unfortunate, and only serve to refute Dr. Kretzmann’s 
contentions. E. g.: Robertson, p. 756ff., referred to on p. 414 as confirming the statement that the 
article before ‘offenses’ is generic and equivalent to ‘all,* but Robertson does not substantiate this. 
The meaning given to ‘para’ on p. 415 is untenable, as both Robertson and Thayer show. What is 
written about the adverbial construction of ‘para taen didachaen’ on p. 416 is denied by Dr. Kretzmann 
himself in note 1, p. 419. The statement that of the commentators of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans “almost all without exception understand the words as they have always been received in 
the Lutheran Church” is definitely contradicted by three ont of the five quotations adduced by him, 
viz., by those from Zahn, Meyer-Weiss, and Philippi, in all three of which the passage is under¬ 
stood as set forth in this paper, and in all three of which the articles before ‘divisions’ and ‘offenses’ 
are taken as specific and not as generic. In addition to Rom. 16, 17, also Eph. 4, 3 ; 1 Tim. 3, 10. 11; 
1 John 2, 19 ; 2 John 10. 11 (pp. 422. 423) are misapplied. The references to the Confessional Writ¬ 
ings on p. 422, and some on p. 424, are not to the point. Etc. 

Similar arguments are advanced in the same periodical for January, 1935, in the ‘Foreword’ writ¬ 
ten by Prof. Laetsch. The articles before ‘divisions’ and ‘offenses’ are taken as generic, as referring 
to “the whole class of divisions and offenses and makers of such irrespective of degrees, variations, 
etc.,’’ and ‘para’ (contrary to) is taken to mean ‘alongside of,’ ‘side by side with.’ The untenability of 
all of these views will be shown in the discussion of these points. 

f A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 1115; also p. 824f. and 891. 

% Robertson, l.c., p. 892. The example of ‘ho klepton’ from Eph. 4, 28, cited by Robertson, is par¬ 
ticularly instructive in this connection, because it brings out the idea of the habitual stealer, which is 
not expressed in “him that stole” of the Authorized Version. 

§ Compare Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek, par. 124. 

|| The Judaizers must be distinguished clearly from the Jewish Christians or Christianized Jews, 
who still observed the law of Moses. The latter believed with Peter, James, John and the other 
apostles “that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they” (the Gen¬ 
tile Christians), Acts 15, 11, but generally held that the law of Moses was still binding on them 
as Jews, though not necessary for salvation (Gal 2, 11-13 — note that the persons, out of deference 
for whom Peter and Barnabas and the other Jews withdrew from the Gentiles came from James). The 
former, however, took the attitude that “except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved,’* (Acts 15, 1) and thus perverted the gospel of Christ, while at the same time they regarded 
Paul’s gospel as a perverted gospel that made Christ the servant of sin (viz., of violation of the 
Mosaic law) Gal. 2, 17. They therefore saw their calling in breaking into the congregations served or 
founded by Paul (Antioch, Galatian congregations, Corinth, etc.) in order to make of the Gentile 
Christians Jewish proselytes, being animated by selfish and dishonest motives (Gal. 6, 12. 13). The 
condemnatory verdict expressed in Gal. 1, 6-9 and Phil. 3, 2 is directed against the Judaizers, not against 
Christian Jews who preferred to hold to the customs of their fathers, but did not regard this as a 
cause of justification before God. 

When Paul wrote to the Roman congregation, the Judaizers had not yet made their appearance 
in Rome and begun their nefarious activity, as the incidental character of the admonition in 16, 17 
clearly indicates. It is quite evident, however, that Paul had the Judaizers in mind when he wrote the 
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Paul’s work, the aptness of the paraphrase: “those who make it their business to 
cause,” is clearly seen. Compare Gal. 1, 7: “There be some that trouble you, and 
would (lit. desire to, want to) pervert the gospel of Christ.” Also Gal. 2, 4: “Because 
of false brethren (pseudadelphoi) unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage.” 
Moreover, attention should also be given to the construction of the verb ‘poiein’ (to 
make) with ‘the divisions and the offenses.’ This construction implies purpose on the 
part of those who ‘make.’ Why, otherwise, should they engage in these activities? 
This implication of purpose is pointed out below by Zahn in his discussion of the 
meaning of ‘skadalon poiein.’ 

b) “The divisions” (tas dichostasias). 

The word ‘dichostasiai,’ translated ‘divisions,’ occurs but three times in the New 
Testament: Rom. 16, 17; 1 Cor. 3, 3; Gal. 5, 20. In 1 Cor. 3, 3 the reading of 
‘dichostasiai’ lacks the support of the better manuscripts and is therefore rejected 
by textual critics as a later addition made at a time when the dissensions in Corinth 
were understood by some to have been similar to the divisions referred to by Paul 
in Rom. 16, 17 and Gal. 5, 20. As a disputed reading we shall thus have to leave 
the case of 1 Cor. 3, 3 out of consideration. The question then is: what does Paul 
mean by ‘divisions’ (dichotasiai) in Rom. 16, 17 and in Gal. 5, 20? The context 
of each passage gives abundant indication. In Gal. 5, 21 Paul writes: “They which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” In Rom. 16, 18 he states of 
the causers of ‘divisions’: “For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the 
simple.” In each case, then, Paul clearly indicates in the context that they who create 
‘divisions’ (dichostasiai) thereby forfeit their claim to the Christian name. For the 
meaning of ‘divisions’ in Rom. 16, 17 it is quite decisive that v. 18 ascribes a con¬ 
sciously insincere and sinister purpose to the authors of these ‘divisions’: by “specious 
talking and pretty words” they aim * to deceive the simple. Why, otherwise, should 
they employ “specious talking and pretty words”, if not for the purpose of deceiving? 

‘Divisions’ then, in the sense in which Paul uses the word in Gal. 5, 20 and 
Rom. 16, 17. are factions created for the purnose of undermining and frustrating the 
Christian message as preached by him (which adequately accounts for his severe 
judgment on the creators of these ‘divisions’), and are not such divisions as mav arise 
through giving sincere tesimony to what is held to be truth bv individuals or grouns, 
and whereby the foundation of Christianity is not overturned. Consideration of the 
force of the definite article before ‘divisions’, as given below under d). will further 
establish and justify the conclusion stated above that the term ‘divisions’ as used 


epistle. For throughout the greater part of the enistle Paul argues the Jewish Question. and the 
epistle has in some parts an argumentative and polemical atmosphere and is antithetical to certain 
errors with respect to which Paul wishes to enlighten and forewarn and forearm the Roman Christians. 
Though the Roman congregation had not been founded by Paul and had not even been visited by him, 
Paul was very anxious to get into touch with this congregation in the capital of the Roman empire 
(Rom. 1, 11-13). Why? To do mission work there? No — except insofar as it might b° done in Pass¬ 
ing through. Paul’s mind was really set on reaching Spain and opening up a new field there (Rom. 
15, 20-24. which may be compared with Rom. 1, 13-16). There were, however, two important strategic 
reasons for seeking to establish relations with the Roman congregation: 1) This congregation was 
situated nearest to the new mission field (Spain) which he hoped to onen, and should, therefore, stand 
in a special relation to it (Paul hoped to induce the Romau congregation to send him there. Rom. 15. 
24). 2) This congregation, because of its good reputation (Rom. 1, 8) and its strategic location, would 
certainly be visited before very long by the Judaizers who had dogged his steps in the East, and 
wou 1(1 surely follow him to the West, and forewarning and forearming the Roman Christians was 
better than a dozen letters like the one to the Galatians. An ounce of prevention was worth a pound 
of cure. 

Dr. Stoeckhardt, p. 641 of his commentary, leaves the possibility open that also the deniers of the 
resurrection may be referred to. While this view is not impossible, it is hardly probable, because the 
letter to the Romans was written only shortly after the first epistle to the Corinthians (Zahn places the 
latter at Easter. 57, and the former at February, 58). and the language of Romans 16. 17 appears to 
place the activities of ‘the causers of the divisions and the offenses’ farther into the past; for they had 
become well-known in Rome also. Besides, the deniers of the resurrection in Corinth appear to have 
b°en isolated cases, not a faction, nor even men who were making it their business to create* (poiountas) 
divisions in this matter. In the earlier years of his ministrv Paul had to battle mainly against the 
Judaizers (Galatians, 53; 2 Corinthians, 57), though the battle never ceased entirely during his life¬ 
time. as Philippians, 63, indicates. In the later years, however (Colossians. 62 ; the epistles to 
Timothy and to Titus, 65-66), references to gnosticism, mainly Jewish gnosticism, indicate that a 
new danger was arising. It was Judaism’s second assault, as it were, on t^e growing church, after 
t^e first one (that of the ‘orthodox’ Judaizers) had failed or was failing, and it was not until the time 
when St. John wrote his gospel and his epistles (80-90) that this second assault is seen to have 
taken shape and form comparable to the first assault, as we find it revealed in the letter to the 
Galat ; ans. For this reason Jewish gnosticism, too, will probably not have been in Paul’s mind in 
Rom. 16, 17 and in 2 Cor. 11, 13-15, as some commentators are inclined to hold. In the Pastoral 
Epistles, however, the references appear to be mainly to Jewish gnosticism, as will be shown later in 
the treatment of passages from these epistles. 

* The context requires that we take the present tense as a conative present. 
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here by Paul can fairly be referred to the then well-known antichristian factions 
only, such as were created by the Judaizers. The clear establishment of this mean¬ 
ing of ‘divisions’ in Rom. 16, 17 is important; for when applying terms from the 
Scriptures, we must use them in the same sense in which the Scriptures use them. 
We have no right to use them otherwise and still say: “Thus say the Scriptures.” 

c) “The offenses” (ta skandala). 

The Greek word ‘skandalon’ occurs in the New Testament 13 times, and is trans¬ 
lated by the Authorized Version as ‘offense’ (Matth. 16, 23; 18, 7; Luke 17, 1; Rom, 
9, 33; 16, 17; Gal. 5, 11; 1 Pet. 2, 8), as ‘thing that offends’ (Matth. 13, 41), as 
‘occasion to fall’ (Rom. 14, 13), as ‘occasion of stumbling’ (1 John 2, 10), and as 
‘stumbling-block’ (Rom. 11, 9; 1 Cor. 1, 23; Rev. 2, 14). None of these translations, 
however, conveys to our minds the real force and connotation of the Greek word 
‘skandalon.’ For ‘skandalon’ is properly “the movable stick or tricker (‘trigger’) of 
a trap, trap-stick; trap, snare” (Thayer), and the connotation of trap, implying 
purpose to catch, to entrap, to ensnare, adheres also to the metaphorical or figurative 
use of the word.* It would be strange and inexplicable indeed, if it were other¬ 
wise. For a ‘skandalon’ (trap) is a human contrivance designed to catch something. 
The thing is made for nothing else. Hence the word will, in the nature of the case, 
connote the idea of purpose to entrap on the part of him who sets the trap, which 
purpose again, in the nature of the case, will always be a sinister purpose aiming 
at destruction. And careful investigation shows that this connotation is present, and 
can be traced, in all cases where ‘skandalon’ occurs in the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament.t 

Our chief task here, however, is to show that this holds true of ‘ta skandala’ in 
Rom. 16, 17. 

According to the sound and universally accepted exegetical principle that a word 
is to be understood in its literal sense unless clear evidence from the passage itself, 
from the context, or from the parallel passages makes this impossible or improbable 
and indicates another sense (see p. 24, par. 3), we shall begin by taking ‘ta skandala’ 
in its literal meaning of ‘traps,’ here applied figuratively to the dealings of certain 
men in matters of religion. 

We find nothing in v. 17 that would be incompatible with such a meaning. On 
the contrary, we note that this meaning fits very well into the immediate context 
of v. 17 in which the word occurs, inasmuch as it is in line with the thought of 
purpose contained in the present participle ‘poiountas’ (they make it their business 
to set the traps), and likewise in full keeping with the meaning and connotation of 
‘the divisions,’ i. e., the factions created for the purpose of undermining and frustrat¬ 
ing the Christian message as preached by Paul (see above p. 12). 

However, the decisive factor which should lead us to take ‘ta skandala’ in the 
sense of ‘traps,’ connoting sinister purpose on the part of those who set them, is 
given in v. 18, especially in the words: “by good words (chrestologia) and fair 
speeches (eulogia) they deceive the hearts of the simple.” ‘Chrestologia’ (good words) 
is “fair speaking, the smooth and plausible address which simulates goodness”! 
(Thayer), while ‘eulogia’ is “fine discourse, polished language... in a bad sense, 
language artfully adapted to captivate the hearer” (Thayer). “Good words and fair 
speeches” are thus means (Greek preposition ‘dia’ (by) with genitive to denote the 
means or instrument) employed by the persons referred to for effecting deception, 
or, as one writer (Staehlin, Skandalon, p. 181) has put it, they are “the bait of these 
traps.” By employing means which are calculated to cover up their real intent, and 

* When Thayer, in his definition of the word ‘skandalon,’ adds also: “any impediment placed in 
the way and causing one to stumble or fall (a stumbling-block occasion for stumbling)/’ and cites 
Lev. 19, 14 to justify this definition, he is evidently thinking of secondary or derived meaning as well 
as primary or proper meaning ; for the idea of an impediment or of a stumbling-block is clearly derived 
from that of a trap-stick against which an animal strikes, releasing the trap and bringing destruction 
upon itself; but even then it shares the connotation of trap, as is clear in Lev. 19, 14. It is quite 
probable, moreover, that the Greek translator of Lev. 19, 14 wished ‘skandalon’ to be understood with 
the connotation of ‘trap’ rather than with the connotation of the more colorless ‘stumbling-block/ in 
order to emphasize the dastardliness of the deed. 

f Detailed proof of this with respect to each and every occurence of the word in the Septuagint 
(including the Apocrypha) and in the New Testament might be given here (as was, in a fashion, done 
in Appendix B of the mimeographed edition of the paper), but such discussions are in their nature 
quite technical and will interest comparatively few readers. For this reason it was thought sufficient 
to show the presence of this connotation in Rom. 16, 17, then to indicate briefly that what is true of 
the word in Rom. 16, 17 holds good also in the remaining 12 passages from the New Testament, 
and finally to adduce the considered opinion of such scholars of the New Testament and of New 
Testament Greek as Moulton, Milligan and Zahn. 

$ The connotation of insincerity and hypocrisy in a similar context is brought out strikingly by a 
quotation from Jul. Capitol, in the Life of Pertinax, c. 13: "All who were in the habit of freely 
telling tales spoke evil of Pertinax, calling him a ‘chrestologon/ one who would talk well, but do 
evil.” See Thayer s.v, ‘chrestologia/ 
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the subversiveness of their doctrine, and to simulate goodness, these persons reveal 
the sinister motive to deceive, and their insincerity and hypocrisy are corroborated 
by the words: “they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly.” For these words clearly imply that the persons referred to pose as servants 
of Christ, while in fact they are belly-servers. In this way the fact that v. 18, by 
reason of the casual particle ‘gar’ (for), states the reason for the injunctions to 
‘mark* and to ‘avoid/ throws explanatory light on the activities of the persons referred 
to in v. 17, i. e., it characterizes the persons as deceivers, a description which fits 
perfectly such as set traps. “Mark them which set traps... ; for they that are such 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” * 

For the force of the construction of ‘ta skandala' with the verb ‘poiein/ see 
p. 32. 

Into such a context the understanding of ‘ta skandala' as traps (connoting 
sinister purpose to ensnare and to entrap on the part of those who set them and, in 
fact, make it their business to set them) fits like hand in glove. It is, indeed, in 
such perfect agreement and adjustment with the context that if ‘ta skandala' were 
not there, one would nevertheless have to infer the thought of deception and trap¬ 
setting on the basis of the context. But with ‘ta skandala’ (the traps) actually used in 
such a context, the attempt to understand the word otherwise would appear to be far¬ 
fetched and in violation of the clear context. 

The correctness of the above conclusions with respect to the meaning and con¬ 
notation of ‘ta skandala' in Rom. 16, 17, is confirmed by the fact that ‘skandalon', in 
the other 12 occurrences in the New Testament, can be shown to have the same 
meaning and connotation.f 


♦ V. 18 therefore effectively disposes of the claim that “the makers of such divisions may not 
realize that they are teaching false doctrine” (Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, pp. 9. 10). Nor 

is that claim supported by a reference to John 16, 2, or to Acts 22, 3. 4; 26, 9 ; Phil. 3, 6; for in 

each case persons who then were not Christians, but enemies of Christ, are referred to. These pas¬ 
sages rather support the contention made here on the basis of Rom. 16, 18 that the persons thus 
characterized either never were Christians, or having been Christians, had apostatized. The fact that 
Paul plainly is speaking of such persons as aim to deceive precludes the possibility of applying the 
passage to such as do not aim to deceive. 

t Matth. 13, 41: Read vs. 24-30. ‘Ta skandala’ in v. 41 refers to the tares, the “children of the 
wicked one” (v. 38). The enemy who sows the tares is the devil (v. 39). Satan is represented as 
coming stealthily in the darkness of night and sowing the tares (ta skandala), i. e., setting his traps, 
and then going away. 

Matth. 16, 23: Jesus does not say that Peter is giving offense (skandalon), but that he is one, 
i. e., is a trap), and from the fact that Jesus addresses Peter it is clear that He regards Peter as the 
mouthpiece of Satan when saying: “Be it far from thee. Lord: this shall not be unto thee!” Satan, in 
using Peter as a mouthpiece for expressing his own Satanic advice, actually employs Peter as a trap 

(skandalon) to ensnare Jesus, to draw him away from carrying out God’s plan. Peter is the trap; 

Satan makes use of this trap; and since we cannot ascribe sinister motive to a trap itself, but only 
to him who sets it, it is to Satan, not to Peter, that the connoted sinister motive and purpose must 
be ascribed. 

Matth. 18, 7 and Luke 17, 1: Read Matth. 18, 6 and Luke 17, 2. Giving offense (skandalon) to, 

1. e., laying a trap for, a brother is equivalent to attempting spiritual murder; when one permits one’s 
passions to make hand, foot, or eye a trap (skandalon) leading to the soul’s destruction (Mt. 18, 8. 9; 
Mark 9, 42-47), it is spiritual suicide. This will explain the severity of Jesus’ verdict. But only the 
understanding of ‘skandalon’ as ‘trap’ with its full connotation will serve to bring out this meaning. 

Rom. 9, 33 and 1 Pet. 2, 8: Both passages are allusions to the same Old Testament passage, viz., 
Is. 8, 14. They are not translations of Is. 8, 14, and the words “as it is written,” in Rom. 9, 33, serve 
only to remind the reader that Paul is taking the thought from the Old Testament. Compare 1 Pet. 

2, 6. “Rock of offense” (petra skandalou) is in itself a stronger expression than “stumbling-stone” 
(llthos pro8kommatos) — so also Stoeckhardt, I Petribrief, p. 92 — inasmuch as any object of nature 
may be a ‘stumbling-stone,’ and the connotation of purpose to harm, cause to fall, destroy, etc., will 
not be present in the word except in conjunction with verbs meaning ‘to place,’ ‘to put’ ; while “rock 
of offense” (petra skandalou: lit. rock of a trap, i. e., rock which is to serve as a trap or part of a 
trap — see Gesenius-Buhl s.v. “moquesh”) connotes in itself the purpose to entrap and to destroy. The 
idea of purposive design issuing in destruction (here, of course, as a punishment for unbelief) runs 
through all of these passages and extends also to ‘stumbling-stone* (lithos proskommatos) by virtue of 
the verb “I lay.” 

Rom. 11, 9: This passage is a q: cation from Ps. 69, 23 (22), and ‘stumbling-block’ (skandalon) is 
a translation of the Hebrew ‘moqesh’ (trap). The word ought therefore to have been translated by ‘trap,’ 
or a synonym of trap, rather than by ‘stumbling-block,’ 

Rom. 14, 13: “That no man put a stumbling-block (proskomma) or an occasion to fall (skandalon) 
in his brother’s way.” ‘Skandalon’ is stronger than ‘proskomma’ (see above under Rom. 9, 33) and 
leads not only to stumbling, but to possible destruction, as Rom. 14, 15 and 20 also indicate. Cremer 
(Biblisch-theologisches Woerterbuch des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 11th ed. by Dr. J. Koegel, p. 618) 
therefore has the following (translated from the German) : “Proskomma is always the offense that is* 
taken, respectively the harm that is experienced through an obstacle which hinders the coming into being, 
or the progressive development, of faith, which obstacle, when it becomes a ‘skandalon,’ destroys the state 
of salvation.” Rom. 14, 20 is quoted as a case in point. If a weak brother takes offense (proskomma) at 
another brother’s action and informs the latter of this, the latter will owe it to the weak brother to dis¬ 
continue his action until the weak brother will have been convinced of is legitimacy, or at least shown on 
what Scriptural ground it is done. If, however, after having been informed that the brother is taking 
offense, the other brother should neither give Scriptural reason for it, nor desist from his action, he 
would be acting knowingly, determinately, and with purpose, and his action would become a ‘skandalon,’ 
a trap, to the weak brother. It is therefore not true what some claim, viz., that ‘proskomma’ and 
‘skandalon’ are used here without essential difference in meaning and connotation. On the contrary, 
there is a climax here (as the position of ‘or skandalon’ in the Greek text at the very end of the 
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While the conclusions respecting the meaning and connotation of ‘skandalon’ as 
set forth above and in the footnote are the result of independent study and research, 
it was a pleasant surprise to learn later that between the years 1898 and 1930 a 
number of scholars of the New Testament and of New Testament Greek, both in 
England and on the Continent, had likewise reached the same conclusions, some of 
these again quite independently of the others, in order not to burden the reader 
with a description of the findings of each of these scholars, we shall limit ourselves 
to quotations from the three foremost among them, viz., from Dr. James Hope 
Moulton, Dr. G. Milligan, and Dr. Theo. Zahn. 

Drs. Moulton and Milligan, in ‘The Vocabulary of the New Testament Illustrated 
from the Papyri and other Non-Literary Sources’, 1914-29, have the following under 
the head of ‘skandalizein, 7 a verb derived from ‘skandalon 7 (trap): 

“For the meaning T set a trap for’ rather than T put a stumbling-block in the 
way of 7 , for this important Biblical word, reference may be made to two recent dis¬ 
cussions. The first by the Rev. Arthur Carr appeared in his Horae Biblicae (1903) 
p. 58ff., * where, after a survey of the evidence of the LXX, he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the underlying thought of enticement or temptation can hardly be dis¬ 
sociated from the word. And much the same conclusion is reached by Archdeacon 
Allen as the result of an independent inquiry in his St Mark (1915) p. 199ff., where, 
following out a hint by Dr. J. H. Moulton (Exp. T. XXVI. p. 331f.),f be again lays 


sentence also indicates) from the unintentional ‘proskomma’ to the deliberate 'skandalon.* 

1 Cor. 1, 23 and Gal. 6, 11: These two passages may be taken together, Hince both speak of the 
‘offense (skandalon) of the cross.' Why has ‘skandalon’ (trap) and not ‘proskomma’ (stumbling-block) 
been used here? Surely, on the basis of our way of thinking and speaking in these matters, we should 
expect ‘proskomma,’ and since not this, but ‘skandalon,’ has been used, we are quick to conclude that 
‘skandalon’ is here merely a synonym of, and an equivalent for, ‘proskomma,’ something at which a 
person stumbles; or we are inclined to generalize it and to make it equivalent to ‘bdelygma’ (a de¬ 
testable thing) pure and simple. In either case we should be mistaken. We must not overlook that 
Paul specifies that Christ crucified is “unto the Jews” a skandalon, while “unto the Greeks” He is 
foolishness. In other words, Paul distinguishes the view of the Jews regarding the crucified Christ 
from the view of the Greeks, and sets it down as a well-known characteristic of the Jewish mentality 
to view as ‘skandalon’ (trap) a matter which the Greeks would term ‘moria* (foolishness). This is a 
perfectly true observation, as anyone can verify for himself. The Jews had been taught in the Old 
Testament to look upon such things as we call religious offenses and abominations, as snares and traps 
designated to take them unawares, and often intended thus by God Himself as a punishment, as in Deut. 
7, 16 ; Josh. 23, 13 ; Judges 2, 3 ; 8, 27 ; Ps. 106, 36 ; Is. 8, 14; Hos. 5, 1 ; (they who are interested 
in further evidence will find it in Gesenius-Buhl, s.v. ‘moqesh,’ ‘pakh,* ‘yaquash,’ ‘qosh,’ ‘resheth’). Any¬ 
thing, therefore, which jarred the religious feelings of the orthodox Jews as much as Christ’s ig¬ 
nominious death and the claim that the Crucified One iB God, was, according to the pattern provided 
in the Old Testament, bound to be looked upon as gross idolatry, and viewed as a Satanic trap set 
for the purpose of luring them away from Jehovah, and of destroying their faith in Him, hence as 
something that needed to be avoided like death. A quite similar phenomenon is presented to the mis¬ 
sionary working among Moslems in the Moslem attitude toward ‘shirk* (attributing to God what in 
their view does not befit him, e. g., a son), which, to their minds, is equal to idolatry. The Greeks, 
steeped in' idolatry, would naturally view such things in a different light and regard the claim that 
a crucified person iH God as ‘moria’ (foolishness). Hence, both in 1 Cor. 1, 23 and Gal. 6, 11 ‘skandalon* 
expresses the particularly Jewish point of view in the matter under discussion. In the eyes of the 
Jews, in their judgment, the crucified Christ is a ‘trap.’ 

In this connection it may be well to refer to the significant fact that the word ‘skandalon’ is used 
in the New Testament by those persons who have a Jewish background, and is avoided by those who 
have a Greek background. Luke, for example, uses ‘skandalon’ but once, and ‘skandalizein’ only twice 
in the Gospel (in words attributed to Jesus), and in the Acts not at all. Staehlin, Skandalon, p. 217, 
says: “In the case of 'skandalon* and ‘skandalizein’ we are dealing with specifically Jewish concep¬ 
tions which are more or less strange to those writers of the New Testament who not only write Greek, 
but think Greek.” It is also significant that the Latin version does not translate ‘skandalon,’ but 
merely transliterates it. It was to the translators a foreign word with a foreign conception. 

1 John 2, 10: In this passage it is said of him who loves his brother that there is no “occasion 
of stumbling” (skandalon) in him, i. e., in his attitude and conduct. Quite evidently ‘skandalon’ is 

used here, too, with its full connotation of trap, implying purpose to ensnare and to destroy. The 

Christian’s life of love is a light shining before men and guiding them (Matth. 5, 16 ; 1 Pet. 2, 12), not 
a trap and a snare for catching and destroying others; in fact, so long as he is a true Christian, he 
can through attitude and conduct harbor a trap (skandalon) within himself and use it for destroying 

others as little as he can sin determinately (1 John 3, 9) : for that would involve a conscious and 

determinate will to ensnare and to destroy his fellowmen and would completely negate love to them. 

Rev. 2, 14: The reference here to Balaam’s having taught Balak to cast a ‘stumbling-block’ 

(skandalon) before the children of Israel evidently refers to the facts narrated in Num. 25, 1 ff., i. e. tl 
to sins against which Israel had been warned as against a snare and a trap in Ex. 23, 33; 34, 12 ; 
Deut. 7, 16.25; Josh. 23, 13; etc. Hence, we may safely conclude that the word ‘skandalon’ is used 
with this its proper meaning in Rev. 2, 14. 

* The article could not be located under this reference, but was found in the ‘Expositor,’ 5th se¬ 
ries, vol. VIII, 1898, pp. 344-351. In this article Rev. Carr finds that “this primary thought of ensnaring 
through temptation, extended to a wide range of figurative meaning, seems to be applicable wherever 
the word 'skandalon’ and ‘skandalizein’ occur in the New Testament.” 

f Dr. Moulton there writes: “The problem of this word has been discussed this month (April 1916) 
at the seminar which meets in connection with the Hellenistic Department at Manchester University. 
This note is meant to prepare in advance for the excursus written by Archdeacon Willoughby Allen 
for his forthcoming book on the Gospel of Mark, in which he works out the tentative suggestion made 
at the seminar, and establishes it firmly, as it seems to me. Dr. W. H. Bennet independently examined 
the Old Testament evidence and came practically to the same conclusion.” Archdeacon Allen’s excursus 
is excellent and convincing. He finds that “there seems to be no reason why we should not try to 
retain the proper meaning 'ensnare’.” 
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the emphasis on the idea of ‘snare’ rather than of ‘stumbling-block,’ The etymological 
connection of the word with Skr. ‘skand’, ‘leap’, ‘spirt’ Lat. ‘skando’, makes this 
clearer, leading on, as it does, to the Aristophanic use of ‘skandalethron’ for ‘the 
stick of a mouse-trap’ (cfr. Acharn. 687: ‘skandalethr’ ‘istas epon,’ “setting word- 
traps”).” 

Dr. Theo. Zahn gives his view on ‘skandalon’ and ‘skandalizein’ in his commentary 
on Matthew, 2nd ed., p. 234f., note 4, thus (translated from the German): “In Lev. 
19, 14 (skandalon is), entirely concretely, an object against which a blind man might 
strike on the way and fall. Since this is always the purpose of the intentional ‘tithenai’ 
(Ps. 50, 20; 140, 6; Rom. 14, 13) or ‘ballein’ (Apoc. 2, 14) or ‘poiein’ (Rom. 16, 17) * 
or ‘didonai’ (Sir. 27, 23) skandalon,’ and, since it is inherent in the idea of ‘skandalon’ 
as also of the synonyms ‘pagis,’ etc., that it attain its destructive purpose, one speaks 
of ‘einai’ or ‘ginesthai tini eis skandalon’ (Josh. 23, 13; Ps. 64, 23; 105, 36) normally 
in such a case only where he, for whom the ‘skandalon’ is placed in the way, actually 
meets destruction (in Matth. 16, 23, where this is not the case, this construction also is 
not used).... For the same natural reason this holds good without exception of ‘skan¬ 
dalizein’, ‘skandalizesthai’; Dan. 11, 41 (LXX: asthenesousin, Theod., corruent, Vulg.) 
and throughout the New Testament, particularly in Matth. 13, 21; 24, 10; 26, 33.” 

This, it is hoped, will suffice to show that the translation of ‘skandalon’ in the 
New Testament by ‘offense’ fails to bring out the true meaning and connotation of 
the word, and that this is especially true of ‘ta skandala’ in Rom. 16, 17, where the 
construction with ‘poiein’ (to make), and the context of v. 18, virtually demand the 
translation of ‘trap’ or ‘snare.'f 

d) The definite article. 

The Greek text has the definite article before ‘divisions’ and before ‘offenses,’ 
also before ‘doctrine’ and before the participle translated ‘them which cause’; but 
only before ‘doctrine’ has the article been brought out in the English of the Authorized 
Version. The Revised Version has added the article before ‘divisions and occasions of 
stumbling.’ The translators of the A. V. (and we will here include all others who 
follow their lead) evidently view the article before ‘them which cause’ and before 
‘divisions’ and before ‘offenses' as generalizing, and as giving to these words the force 
they would have without the article, i. c., as denoting any causers of any kind of 
divisions and offenses,$ while the translators of the R. V. (and such modern trans¬ 
lators and commentators as follow them) regard the article as specific, i. e., as de¬ 
noting a particular group, or groups, of causers of particular divisions and offenses 
that were well-known to the Roman readers of the epistle. The question then is: 
Is the Greek article in all cases of its occurrence in v. 17 specific, or is it specific 
only before ‘doctrine,’ but equivalent to no article in the other three cases? 

In any attempt to answer this question it must be kept in mind that the Greek 
definite article is, in its very nature, specific, particularizing, defining (hence called 
‘arthron horistikon’),§ and that, therefore, the use of the definite article in a given 
case warrants the assumtion that it is meant to specify, define and particularize. 
The way in which it does this (whether it distinguishes individuals from individuals; 
classes from other classes; or qualities from other qualities),|| must be determined 
from the text and context. Text and context would also have to decide whether in a 
given case the article is specific and particularizing in reference to individuals or 
classes, or purely generic as denoting all that belong to a given genus without dis¬ 
tinguishing that genus from other genera or groups. 


* Note that Zahn sees intention expressed in the use of the construction ‘skandalon poiein' as we 
have it in Rom. 16, 17. 

f In subsequent references and quotations the word ‘offenses* as found in the Authorized Version 
will be used, but wherever any importance other than that of mere references attaches to the mean¬ 
ing of the word, ‘traps' will be used instead, or ‘traps’ will be added in parentheses. 

X That when understood thus the article is really taken as equivalent to no article, and that it 

cannot, be defended as the generic use of the definite article, will be shown below. “The translators 
of the King James Version (A. V.), under the influence of the Vulgate, handle the Greek article loosely 

and inaccurately." A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 756. A glaring example of such "inaccurate" use is 

found in 2 John 7, where the Greek definite article before ‘deceiver* and before ‘antichrist is translated 
by the English indefinite article. 

§ "This contrast or singling out of the special object is in essence the real article which is thus 
attributive . . . There is either contrast in the distinction drawn, or allusion (anaphoric) to what is 
already mentioned or assumed as well known. The article is therefore ‘to horistikon arthron,* the 
definite article. The article is associated with gesture and aids in pointing out like an index finger. 
It is a pointer . . . Whenever the Greek article occurs, the object is certainly definite. When it is not used, 
the object may or may not be." A. T. Robertson, l.c., pp. 755-756. 

: || This three-fold distinction is according to Robertson, l.c., pp. 756-758. One might, however, 
well dispense with the third distinction of ‘qualities from other qualities* by regarding these simply 
as ‘individuals' or as ‘classes,* and then distribute the examples given there under the first two classes, as 
the case would warrant. 
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When speaking of the generic use of the definite article, one must guard against 
the assumption so easily made that the definite article is used geneiically as soon 
as it refers to a class or a group. One might, of course, in a very broad sense, call 
every article which refers to a class or genus ‘generic’; but when classifying the uses 
of the definite article and distinguishing the generic use from the specific use, the 
use of ‘generic’ in such a broad sense is meaningless and only leads to confusion. For 
the article may distinguish one class or group from another class or group, or it 
may refer to a well-known class or group, and in these cases the article would be 
as purely specific and particularizing as when it distinguishes one individual from 
another individual, or refers to a well-known or previously mentioned individual. 
The article is truly generic only when it refers to all individuals of a class and does 
not particularly distinguish that class from another class. A few examples will serve 
to make this clear. In the sentence: “The soldiers of Rome were more hardy war¬ 
riors than the soldiers of Greece,” the articles are not generic, but specific and par¬ 
ticularizing, inasmuch as they distinguish one group from the other and contrast the 
one with the other. But in the sentence: “The soldier leads a dangerous life,” the 
article is truly generic, inasmuch as it refers to all soldiers, whether of Rome, or 
Greece, or any other country, and does not distinguish one class of soldiers from an¬ 
other class, or contrast one group of soldiers with another group, nor distinguish par¬ 
ticularly the soldier from any other profession. It will be seen, however, that even 
the truly generic article has not lost all of the naturally inherent specific force of 
the definite article, much less assumed an opposite or generalizing force and function, 
but has only applied its specific force to a particular case and modified it in keeping 
with the circumstances of the case; for the generic article simply takes an individual 
(the soldier, the horse, etc.) as a representative of the entire class, and in the last 
analysis specifies the entire class. See, e. g., John 10,12; Rom. 14, 1. So strong and 
pervading is the defining and specifying force of the definite article. 

On the basis of the above it will be seen clearly that even the purely generic 
use of the article can never have the force of ‘any,’ and hence can never be equivalent 
to no article at all. The thought of ‘any’ would, in Greek, have to be expressed by 
a noun without the article, or by a suitable indefinite pronoun. 

A generic article, then, is one that designates a genus or a group as a whole 
(e. g., the soldier, the citizen, singular or plural) and does not specifically, by dis¬ 
tinguishing marks or circumstances (e. g., the soldiers of Rome, the voting citizens), 
single out this one species from the rest of that genus; while a specific or particu¬ 
larizing article is one that singles out an individual or individuals from other indi¬ 
viduals, or a genus or group from other genera or groups, by designating it (or 
them) as something that is known or that has been pointed out before, or as some¬ 
thing that is distinguished by special marks or circumstances, or as something that is 
contrasted with others. If an article is purely generic, no distinguishing circumstances 
may be added to the noun, e. g., to ‘the soldiers,’ ‘the citizens.’ As soon as a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark is added, e. g., ‘of Rome,’ ‘loyal,’ ‘who fight or flee,’ the group is 
particularized and distinguished from others of the same genus, and the article then 
is no longer generic, but particularizing or specific. 

This being so, neither the use of the definite article belonging to ‘them which 
cause’ (poiountas), nor the use of the definite articles before ‘divisions’ and ‘of¬ 
fenses’ can be termed generic, because the persons and things to which they refer 
are set off from other persons or things by distinguishing marks which define, de¬ 
limit, and particularize them. 

The distinguishing marks of ‘them which cause’ (tous poiountas) are: 

1) They are the particular group of adversaries whom Paul had encountered 
elsewhere, whom he now has in mind, and who, in a general way at least, were well 
known to the Roman congregation. See what is given below (p. 18) on the preceding 
context; also note ||, p. Ilf. 

2) They are the particular group of false teachers who create the divisions and 
the offenses (the terms being used in the sense as set forth above under b and c) and 
make it their business (present participle) to do this. 

3) They are the particular group who “serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own belly,” and hence are distinguished from weak, erring Christians. 

The distinguishing marks of ‘the divisions’ and ‘the offenses’ (traps) are: 

1) They are the particular divisions and offenses (traps) which had been created 
elsewhere in Paul’s congregations, which Paul now has in mind, and which, in a 
general way at least, were well known to the Roman Christians. 

2) They are such as are “contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” 

3) They are of such a kind that they who cause them cannot be regarded as 
Christians (v. 18). 
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If the articles before ‘them which cause’ (poiountas) and before ‘divisions’ and 
‘offenses’ were used purely generically, they would yield the following thought: 
“Mark all of the causers of all of the divisions and all of the offenses that are con¬ 
trary to the particular (or well-known) doctrine which you have learned.” To do this 
would be an impossibility for the Roman Christians; for how could they ever have 
opportunity to mark all of the causers of all of the divisions and all of the offenses 
that are contrary to the particular (or well-known) doctrine which they had learned? 
And to interpret the ‘all’ which is implied in the generic use of the definite article 
as “any such as create any possible divisions and offenses” etc. — which appears to be 
the current Synodical interpretation — would violate the genius of the Greek language, 
according to which such a thought would have to be expressed differently from what 
is given in the text, viz., by dropping the definite article before ‘them which cause’ 
(noiountas) and also before ‘divisions’ and ‘offenses,’ and by employing a word 
like ‘anthropous,’ men) before ‘poiountas’ (them which cause). As the text reads, 
there is no proper grammatical way to avoid taking the definite articles in question as 
specific and particularizing. The current Synodical interpretation therefore cannot 
even claim to view the use of the article as generic, but at best can only claim 
that it treats the definite articles in these cases as if there were no articles present. 

But whereas the attempt to view the definite articles in question as generic, or 
as equivalent to no articles at all, leads to insuperable grammatical difficulties and 
to impossibilities of thought, as shown above, the taking of the articles as specific 
makes the thought fit perfectly into the terms of the text as well as into the pre¬ 
ceding and following context. In view of what has been written above under b and c 
of the nature of ‘the divisions’ (dichostasiai) and ‘the offenses’ (skandala), as these 
terms were used by Paul, it will suffice here merely to add that ‘the divisions’ and 
‘the offenses’ (traps) mark the divisions and the traps as particular ones which Paul 
had encountered, and the dangerous character of which led Paul to warn the Chris¬ 
tians of Rome against the men who were engaged in causing these divisions and in 
setting these traps, and who would probably seek to ply their nefarious trade also in 
Rome. See note ||, p. Ilf. 

This is corroborated by the context. The preceding context (vs. 3-15) contains 
mention of various prominent members of the Roman congregation. In v. 3 Aquila 
and Priscilla are mentioned, who went with Paul to Ephesus and labored there for 
some time (Acts 18, 18. 26), and who there housed the Christian congregation in their 
home (1 Cor. 16, 19). They had also been with Paul in Corinth (Acts 18, 1). They 
were therefore in a position to know from personal experience who ‘the causers of 
the divisions and the offenses’ were, to whom Paul refers in v. 17. Epaenetus, men¬ 
tioned in v. 5, was the first man in Asia (Province of Asia in Asia Minor) to turn to 
Christ, and so likewise was conversant with conditions in Asia Minor. Andronicus and 
Junias (v. 7) were relatives (svngeneis), or, if we take the word in a wider mean¬ 
ing, fellow-countrymen, of Paul, and thus also hailed from Asia Minor. Another 
relative (or fellow-countryman) was Herodion (v. 11). Rufus (v. 13) was probably 
the son of Simon of Cyrene, and with him was his mother . The Roman congregation 
was therefore quite cosmopolitan, and some of its members, e. g., Aquila and Priscilla, 
had, and others most probably had, fairly accurate knowledge of the kind of oppo¬ 
sition Paul encountered in Asia Minor, Palestine, and elsewhere. 

How natural, then, for Paul to refer to ‘the causers of the divisions and the 
offenses’ as well-known to the Roman readers of the epistle, and to designate them 
as such by the specific article! 

Dr. Stoeckhardt, p. 641 of his commentary, writes concerning ‘them which cause 
divisions and offenses’: “Paul certainly is here thinking of such opponents as have 
heretofore taken issue with his gospel, as the false teachers and apostles of the cir¬ 
cumcision, who had perturbed the congregations of Galatia and Achaia, or as the 
deniers of the resurrection, with whom he takes issue in the first epistle to the Cor¬ 
inthians, and whose error was undoubtedly of pagan origin.”* 

Thus also Meyer concerning the articles before ‘divisions’ and ‘offenses’: “The 
article marks the divisions and offenses as those that were then current and well- 
known to the readers.” 

Similarly, the following context (v. 18) shows that in v. 17 Paul was thinking of 


* Later in the commentary (p. 642), when applying the passage to any kind of errorist, including 
weak Christians, Dr. Stoeckhardt has unfortunately forgotten what he had written before, and has 
plainly become inconsistent. This does not, of course, lessen our respect for Dr. Stoeckhardt as an 
i* :egete otherwise. 
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well-known opponents to his doctrine, who had given evidence * (compare Matth. 7, 
16.20: by their fruits ye shall know them) that they were hypocritical, antichristian 
deceivers. The words “they that are such” definitely refer back to the particular 
group whom Paul had in mind and who were known to the Roman congregation, at 
least to its prominent members. This group was, in all probability, the Judaizers 
(see note ||, page Ilf). 

If we thus take into consideration the particularizing and specific force of the 
definite articles before Them which cause’ and before 'divisions’ and 'offenses,’ can 
we justly and fairly apply v. 17 to Christians who are built up on the same founda¬ 
tion, Christ, with us, but who differ only in some doctrines and practices that do not 
necessarily undermine and overthrow the foundation itself, as did the doctrine of the 
Judaizers ? 

e) “Contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” 

‘Contrary to’ is a translation of the Greek preposition ‘para’ with the accusative. 
Many of us (see note * page 11) take this preposition to mean ‘alongside of,’ inter¬ 
preting the thought to mean: alongside of the true doctrine. They base their view 
on the fact that the preposition ‘para’ with the accusative, when used of locality, may 
mean ‘alongside of.’ However, what may be true locally need not necessarily be 
true in metaphorical idiom, and the actual usage of ‘para’ with the accusative in 
similar constructions in the New Testament shows that the meaning ‘beside the mark,’ 
or ‘beyond,’ with the resultant idea of ‘contrary to’ (compare the meaning of ‘trails’ 
in transgression) is the proper meaning, as, e. g., in Rom. 4, 18, where 'par elpida’ 
cannot be translated ‘alongside of hope,’ but must be rendered ‘contrary to’ or ‘with¬ 
out’ hope; and in Acts 18, 13, where ‘para ton nomon’ can only mean ‘against the law.’ 
Similarly here, 'para taen didachaen’ will not mean ‘alongside of the doctrine,’ but 
‘contrary to the doctrine,’ as the Authorized Version correctly translates, and as 
Thayer (under ‘para’) and A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 616, corroborate. 

But what is meant by ‘the doctrine’? The entire system of Christian teaching 
from A to Z, non-fundamental doctrines as well as fundamental ones? This would 
appear to be the generally accepted view among us. However, this view is intimately 
connected with the opinion discussed above under d, that the force of the definite 
articles before 'them which cause’ and before ‘divisions’ and before ‘offenses’ is 
equivalent to no articles at all and thus generalizes the thought to: any causers of 
any kind of divisions and offences. The untenability of this understanding of the 
force of the articles has been shown above under d, and from it, and in line with it, 
will follow also the untenability of the view that “the doctrine which ye have learned” 
covers all Christian doctrines whatsoever. 

To begin with, the definite article marks the doctrine as well-known. In fact, 
the relative clause adds that it is the doctrine “which ye have learned.” At the same 
time, the definite article contrasts “the doctrine which ye have learned” with the 
doctrine taught by them who make it their business to create divisions and to set 
traps. It was shown above, under a and d, that Paul in these words is referring 
to the particular opponents whom he had encountered in the East, and who were 
guilts of such deceptive and subversive practices as he indicates in the text, i. e., to 
the Judaizers,f and it will follow that “the doctrine which ye have learned” is the 
apostolic doctrine that forms the counterpart to the doctrine of the Judaizers. The 
Judaizers taught that “except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye can¬ 
not be saved” (Acts 15, 1); Paul and the other apostles taught that “through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they” (the Gentiles) (Acts 
15, 11; compare Gal. 2, 16, in fact, the entire epistle). The doctrine of the Judaizers 
opposed, was contrary to, and undermined, the apostolic doctrine of the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus without the works of the law, which the Romans had learned, 
and so the party-divisions (dichostasiai) created on the basis of the doctrine of the 
Juda izers, and the deceptive means (skandala, traps) employed by the Judaizers to 
establish their doctrine, are, together with the subversive doctrine itself, declared 
to be “contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” Contrariwise, “the doctrine 
which ye have learned” receives its definite character and limitation through the 


* It is therefore useless to object: “We cannot look into the hearts of these errorists and de¬ 
termine their intentions” (Concordia Theological Monthly. 19,35. p, 9f.). No one is asked to do this. 
Paul pronounced his verdict in v. 18 on the basis of personal experience with these persons, and on 
evidence furnished him by their conduct. This is brought out by the causal particle ‘for’ (gar) which 
introduces v. 18 (see further on this pp. 20 ff.). In this he simply carried out the counsel of Christ 
for such cases, Matth. 7, 16 (see pp. 9 f.). In our application of the passage to similar cases today we 
must be guided by the same criterion: evidence of conduct, i. e. t ‘fruits’ in a comprehensive sense. 
When such evidence is lacking, we cannot apply the passage. 

f To be distinguished clearly from the Jewish C^rh'tians, e. g., the partv of James in Jerusalem, 
who still observed the Jewish law, but did not regard it as necessary for salvation and, therefore, did 
not insist on having the Gentiles keep the law. See note |i p. 11 f, 
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definite article and through the contrast with the opposing doctrine referred to in 
the context, viz., the limitation to the doctrine of justification by faith without the 
deeds of the law. Assuredly, ‘the doctrine’ may not be lifted out of this context 
and be made to stand by itself and refer to any point of Christian doctrine what¬ 
soever. Even if it be granted that “the doctrine which ye have learned” may refer 
to all of those fundamental Christian truths which were later incorporated in the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed — a view which would be quite possible in itself and in 
keeping with what we know of apostolic Christianity, though it does not appear to fit 
so well into the context of Rom. 16, 17 — ‘the doctrine’ would have to be limited to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and could not be extended to include all 
non-fundamental points of Christian doctrine as well. 

This conclusion is confirmed by another important consideration. If “the doc¬ 
trine which ye have learned” be understood as covering any point of Christian doc¬ 
trine whatsoever, and be not limited to the central doctrine of Christianity, or to the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, all terms of the text and of the context (creat¬ 
ing divisions, setting traps, serving the belly and not Christ, deceiving by ‘good 
words and fair speeches’) will need to be applied to all who differ from us in any par¬ 
ticular of doctrine whatsoever, no matter how fine and correct they may stand on 
the foundation, Christ Himself, and these terms of text and context, together with 
the injunction to ‘avoid,’ will lead us to regard them as no longer fellow-members 
of the body of Christ (they serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly), 
and to take up an attitude toward them which is in violation of 1 Cor. 3, 10-15; * 1 
John 4, 2.15; 5, 1.5. Only an understanding of “the doctrine which ye have 
learned” that is in keeping with the force of the definite article (which contrasts 
this doctrine with that of the causers of divisions and the trap-setters), will pre¬ 
serve us from this. 

f) “And avoid them” (lit. turn yourselves away from them). 

This injunction is to be joined with the opening injunction to ‘mark’ (lit. to 
scrutinize watchfully). The persons against whom these injunctions are directed are 
the well-known men who are making it their business to cause the well-known di¬ 
visions, and to employ the well-known deceitful tactics against the opposing doc¬ 
trine (of justification bv faith) received from the apostles, in other words, they are 
not weak and erring Christians, but are antichrists, determined to undermine and 
subvert Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. If Paul had had in mind persons 
whom he still regarded as Christians, he would have pointed out the duty of brotherly 
admonition before enjoining the breaking off of all religious fellowship, as he does 
in Tit. 3, 10.11 and 1 Tim. 1, 3, also 1 Tim. 6, 2. 3. But the text contains no sug¬ 
gestion of brotherly admonition. On the contrary, all terms of the text used in 
reference to these persons indicate either that they never were Christians, or, if they 
were, are such no longer, and, therefore, are not proper objects of Christian ad¬ 
monition, but persons against whom Christians should be warned unequivocally, so 
that they might be on their guard against them and keep aloof from them. Their 
case may be compared to that of the persons referred to by John in 2 John 10, who 
in v. 7 are explicitly called “the deceiver and the antichrist,” and toward whom ad¬ 
monition is likewise not enjoined. + 

These conclusions, based on the terms of v. 17 itself, are fully confirmed by 
Paul in v. 18: “For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 

r) The causal particle ‘for* (gar). 

The causal particle ‘for’ (gar) links v. 18 with v. 17, more particularly with 
the two injunctions of v. 17 (‘mark’ and ‘avoid’), and furnishes the reason or explana¬ 
tion for these injunctions. This is recognized also by Dr. Stoeckhardt in his ‘Roemer- 
brief,’ p. 642, where he writes: “The reason why one should avoid false teachers 
Paul indicates in v, 18.” This relation of v. 18 to the injunctions of v, 17 is very 
important, inasmuch as it shows clearly that to Paul’s mind the reason for giving 
the injunctions of v. 17 is the anti-Christian character of the persons described in 
v. 18, and not some deviation or other from the received doctrine on the 
part of weak Christian brethren who still stand on the foundation, Christ. The 
important thing for Paul in Rom. 16, 17.18 is that the persons there referred to 
by him are not Christians at all, but at best only pose as Christians in order to de¬ 
ceive true and unsuspecting Christians. According to both text and context, Paul 
does not state that deviation in any point of doctrine on the part of any Christian 

* A detailed discussion of this passage will be found in a liter section of Part I (see Table of 
Contents). 

f It will therefore not do to interpret ‘mark them* as meaning: “Plead with them, patiently show 
them the error of their way" (Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, p. 10). 
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brother or teacher from the received doctrine thereby marks that person, in the 
terms of v. 18, as one who does not serve Christ but his own belly, and as a de¬ 
signing and calculating deceiver, but clearly declares that those persons whom he had 
encountered in other congregations, and who had there caused the well-known di¬ 
visions and practiced the well-known deceptive tactics in opposing and undermining 
his doctrine, are such as described in v. 18, and that because they are such, the 
Roman Christians should be on their guard against them, and, when they come t 
should avoid them. * 

These facts are really quite plain. Indeed, they are so clear as to appear un¬ 
deniable. But since they make impossible the view generally held among us 
(that in Rom. 16, 17.18 Paul takes issue with every and any deviation from the 
received doctrine on the part of any person, be they otherwise believing Christians 
or not, and therefore declares all who may deviate from it to be belly-servers and 
deceivers), some of us seek to evade the force of the plain words of v. 18, and of 
their relation to v. 17, by setting up the claim: V. 17 may stand just by itself, 
apart from v. 18.. V. 18 does not state the reason for the injunctions given in v. 17, 
this being given in v. 17 itself in the words “them which cause divisions and of¬ 
fenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned.” V. 18 therefore does not 
furnish us a criterion to establish whom we have to avoid, but shows the judgment 
of God on all false teachers. The Holy Spirit declares false doctrine to be belly¬ 
serving idolatry, and we are bound to accept this verdict, whether it agrees with our 
sentiment or not. 

The outstanding feature of this objection is the attempt to sever the existing 
causal relationship as established by ‘for’ (gar) between v. 18 and the injunctions 
of v. 17, and to substitute for it an assumed relationship, viz., that of the general 
judgment of God, which, as such, lies beyond the reach of human inquiry or ques¬ 
tioning. A very simple procedure, indeed. The severe judgment on weak Christians 
implied in the generally accepted view — which, after all, is the view of fallible 
men — is attributed to God Himself, and thereby made both infallible and inscrutable. 
But such attempts at justification of the generally accepted view carry within them¬ 
selves the material for their own refutation. 

1. The attempt to sever v. 18 from v. 17 is so clearly in violation of the force 

of the particle Tor' (gar) and of the causal relationship established by it between 

v. 18 and the injunctions of v. 17, that one marvels that the attempt is at all made 

to deny this relationship or to set it aside. 

2. If we receive v. 18 as the judgment of God on the persons referred to in 

v. 17, we are bound to receive v. 17 as proceeding from the same source. It will 
certainly not do to understand the injunctions of v. 17 as proceeding from Paul, and 
to view v. 18 as proceeding from God who alone knows the secrets of men’s hearts. 
Either both are from Paul, and Paul is, under guidance of the Spirit, speaking 
from personal experience and knowledge, or both are from God apart from 
Paul’s personal experiences. And in either case the result will be the same, 
so far as the relation of v. 18 to the injunctions in v. 17 is concerned. In the one 
case, it is Paul who in v. 17 enjoins the Roman Christians to ‘mark’ and to 'avoid’ 
the well-known persons who make it their business to cause the notorious divisions 
and to use the well-known deceptive tactics in opposing and undermining his doc¬ 
trine, and who, in v. 18, adds as adequate reason for the injunctions the antichris- 
tian character manifested by these persons; and in the other case it is God Himself 
who thus enjoins, and then adds the reason. In either case, therefore, the particle 
‘for’ (gar) introduces v. 18 as the reason for the injunctions given in v. 17, whether 
the injunctions be viewed as proceeding from Paul or from God. 

3. The very words of v. 17 say, in effect, the same thing that is said expressly 
in v. 18, viz., that the persons in question are men of antichristian character. For 
what else is the meaning of the characterization: the well-known persons who make 
it their business (present participle) to cause the notorious divisions (dichostasiau 
factions created for the purpose of frustrating the Christian message) and to use 
the well-known deceptive tactics (skandala) in opposing and undermining this mes¬ 
sage? t If, therefore, it be argued that v. 17 may stand just by itself, and that 
it contains in itself the reasons for the injunctions to ‘mark’ and to ‘avoid,’ it will 


* This does not imply that deviation from the apostolic doctrine by Christians was to Paul a 
matter of no consequence. 1 Tim. 1, 3; 6, 3-5; Tit. 3, 10. 11, etc., clearly show the contrary. Even 
in Rom. 16, 17. 18 the ultimate purpose of Paul’s warning was to guard the Roman Christians against 
the false doctrine of the persons against whom he warns them. But it must not be forgotten that 
in Rom. 16, 17. 18 Paul is referring to particular false teachers and to ttieir particular false doctrine —. 
a doctrine that undermined the central doctrine of Christianity, or the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and made its teachers antichrists. It was thus only natural for Paul to adduce their antichristian 
character as all-inclusive and adequate reason for enjoining to ’mark’ and to ‘avoid.* 

f For justification of this paraphrase see above under a-f. 
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be seen that the reason implied in the words of v. 17 itself is the same as that 
expressed in clear words in v. 18, viz: the antichristian character of these particular 
persons whom Paul has in mind. The thought that Paul is referring to any causers 
of any divisions and any offenses, and, therefore, is referring to any deviation from 
Christian doctrine, be it fundamental or non-fundamental, is simply not in the text 
(see above under a-e) and cannot be justly taken out of it. Hence, even if v. 18 
could be severed from v. 17, nothing whatever would be gained thereby for the 
generally accepted view, because v. 17 supplies the same refutation of this accepted 
view that v. 18 provides. 

And so this attempt to identify the generally accepted view with the infallible 
and inscrutable judgment of God collapses and will need to be abandoned for the 
plain statements of text and content. 

h) “They that are such” (hoi toioutoi). 

These words are not just equivalent to ‘such’ in a general sense. The definite 
article specifies them as the persons spoken of in v. 17, and ‘toioutoi' adds the thought: 
‘being such as they are/ viz., men of antichristian character who make it their busi¬ 
ness to use sly and deceitful tactics in order to undermine and frustrate the Christian 
message. 

i) “Serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly.” 

When the Scriptures speak of serving God, Christ, righteousness, and contrast 
this with serving idols, man, sin, mammon, and unrighteousness, the two are mutually 
exclusive. “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” (Matth. 6, 23 and Luke 16, 13). This 
principle holds throughout, as a survey of the pertinent passages (Rom. 6, 6. 12-23, 
esp. vs. 20, 22; Rom. 7, 6; 1 Cor. 7, 23; Gal. 4, 8.9; Eph. 6, 6.7; Col. 3, 23.24; 

1 Thess. 1, 9; Tit. 3, 3-7; 2 Pet. 2, 19) will make clear. Also John 8, 34-36 (see 1 
John 3, 8. 9) and 2 Cor. d, 15 may be compared here (though in the latter passage 
“live unto” is used in place of “serving”), as well as the title ‘servant of (Jesus) 
Christ' used of apostles (Rom. 1, 1; Gal. 1, 10; Phil. 1, 1; 2 Tim. 2, 24; Tit. 1, 1; 
James 1, 1; 2 Pet. 1, 1), of other preachers and teachers of the gospel (Col 4, 12; 

2 Tim. 2, 24; Jude v. 1), and of all true worshippers of Christ (Eph. 6. 6). All of 
these passages clearly indicate that serving God, Christ, righteousness, and serving 
man, sin, mammon, and unrighteousness, are mutually exclusive. Where the one 
exists, the other cannot exist. When a limitation is intended, the Scriptures them¬ 
selves indicate this, as in Rom. 7, 25 . The passage, together with John 8, 34, justi¬ 
fies the making of a distinction between ‘falling into sin' and ‘serving sin' similar to 
the distinction which St. John makes between ‘having sin' (1 John 1, 8) and ‘comitting 
sin' (1 John 3, 9). A Christian cannot, as such, serve sin (Rom. 6, 14), and the 
same holds true of serving man, mammon, or belly. 

This mutually exclusive character of serving Christ and serving the belly is 
brought out clearly also linguistically through the use of ‘ou-alla' (not but). ‘Ou-alla' 
is always mutually exclusive. This lies in the very nature and meaning of the words,* 
and the actual usage of ‘ou-alla' in the New Testament bears it out, as e. g., in Matth. 
5, 17; 9, 13; 22, 32; Luke 8, 52; 24, 6; John 1, 33; 3, 17; 6, 38; 7, 10 and 12; 8, 49; 
Acts 10, 41; 1 Cor. 6, 13; 7, 10.19; 2 Cor. 3, 3; 7, 9; 8, 5; 1 Thess. 2, 13; Heb. 2, 16; etc. 
Paul uses ‘ou-alla' very frequently — in his letter to the Romans alone more than 25 
times. Instructive instances are especially those where the doctrine of justification 
by grace or faith alone is stressed, as Rom. 3, 27; 4, 10; 4, 13; 6, 14; 8, 32; 9, 
8 11.16. 32. Other striking examples to illustrate the mutually exclusive character 
of ‘ou-alla' are Rom. 1, 21; 2, 13.28-29; 7, 15.17.19.20; 8, 9.15.20; 11, 18; 13, 3; 
14, 17; 15, 3.20-21. Some grammarians and interpreters, viewing the matter not 
from the point of view of the Greek ‘ou-alla/ but from the way in which they would 
have expressed the thought, have assumed a so-called ‘rhetorical coloring’ in some 
cases of ‘ou-alla’ (Matth. 10, 20; Mark 9, 37; John 7, 16; 12, 44; Acts 5, 4; 1 Cor. 15,10; 
1 Thess. 4, 8f), and in these cases render ‘ou-alla' as equivalent to ‘not so much — as.’ 
Thus Winer, who is followed by Thayer, Lex., p. 28. But A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 1166, 
rirhtly savs, “Winer makes rather overmuch of the possible rhetorical distinctions 
between the varying shades of emphasis in the different contexts where ‘ou-alla' 

* ‘Ou’ denies somethin*?, while ‘alia* affirms somethin*? to take the place of (literally, to be another 
<alios) thing than, and so for) the thing denied by ‘ou.’ This underlying thought of substitution of 
the declaration introduced by ‘alia* for the statement denied by ‘ou’ naturally establishes the mutually 
exclusive character of ‘ou-alla.’ A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 1165f., quoting Thayer, p. 461, writes: *’We 
frequently have ‘ou’ ‘where one thing is denied that another may be established.’ Here there is sharp 
antithesis.” 

f Some add also Lk. 10, 20. But there ‘ou-de’ is used, not ‘ou-alla,’ and this constitutes an im¬ 
portant difference, inasmuch as ‘de’ lacks the antithetic and exclusive force of ‘alia.’ “There is in the 
word no essential notion of antithesis or contrast. What is true is that the addition is something new.” 
Robertson, l.c., p. 1184. 
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occur.” As a matter of fact, one cannot speak of rhetorical coloring (which is noth¬ 
ing other than a slight overemphasis or exaggeration in expressing a thought in 
order to drive a point home) if one does not grant, to begin with, that the words 
used‘really and truly mean what they say. Otherwise there would be no overemphasis 
or exaggeration, and hence no rhetorical coloring. But who gives us the right to say 
that there is overemphasis or exaggeration in the passages adduced? Does the 
rhetorical coloring not rather exist in the minds of the interpreters and grammarians 
who widen the scope of ‘ou-alla’ beyond the precise point spoken of, by drawing 
various factors into it which were not present to the midd of the speaker? Am 
examination of the passages adduced clearly reveals that the rhetorical coloring is 
due to the subjective point of view of the interpreters and grammarians, and not to 
any objective meaning of ‘ou-alla.' Thus in the passages where 'ou-alla' is said to 
be “logically equivalent to 'not so much-as' ” (Thayer, Lex., p. 28) the fact is over¬ 
looked that the speaker or writer is not concerned with the factor admitted in 'not 
so much/ but with its antithesis. In Matth. 10, 20 (“It is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you”) Christ is concerned with telling the 
disciples, to their great comfort, that the prime efficient cause of their speaking will 
be the Spirit of the Father, not their own intellect. These two are here really and 
truly mutually exclusive. That the disciples will be instrumental in speaking is quite 
another matter. Christ is not speaking of the instrumental factor, and this does not, 
therefore, enter into the scope of ‘ou-alla.' The point at issue is not the oral speak¬ 
ing, but the divine source and authoriship of what will be spoken. The same may 
be said of all of the other passages that one might adduce in favor of the interpre¬ 
tation of 'ou-alla’ as meaning ‘not so much-as.' In all of them the instrumental factor 
is intentionally left out of view so that the real point at issue may be stated in its 

full contrast. And in the point at issue the antithesis is real, not only rhetorical. * 

To treat it as merely rhetorical is to weaken the intended sense of the Scriptures 
and, grammatically, to bring confusion and uncertainty into that which is perfectly 
plain and logical. To illustrate: if 'ou-alla' is 'rhetorical' in such passages as Matth. 10, 
20; Mark 9, 37; John 7, 16; 12, 44; Acts 5, 4; 1 Cor. 15, 10; 1 Thess. 4, 8, why not 
also in all of the passages listed above from Romans, particularly in the passages 
which contrast law and grace, works and faith ? Why not overlook the point at issue, 
the cause of salvation, and translate synergistically: ‘not so much by works as by 

faith,' on the plausible ground that works are not totally excluded; that there is no 

faith without works; and that works proceeding from faith are certainly not con¬ 
demned? But this is where one arrives when granting that 'ou-alla' is not mutually 
exclusive, but may mean 'not so much — as.' We must, therefore, take 'ou-alla' as 
mutually exclusive, wholly and entirely so. 

Applying the above to 'ou-alla' in Rom. 16, 18, we must conclude that Paul 
used 'ou-alla' as mutually exclusive, and desired to indicate by the use of ‘ou~alla , 
that the persons referred to do not serve Christ at all, but on the contrary, serve their 
belly. This is brought out also by the position of the words in Greek: “Our Lord 
Christ they do not serve, but their own belly (they do serve).'' 

Many will grant that 'ou-alla' (not-but) in Rom. 16, 18 is mutually exclusive, 
but desire to limit its application by claiming that this holds true only insofar as 

these persons do what is charged against them in v. 17. Such a claim is without 

foundation in the text; rather it violates the plain meaning of v. 18, which states 
categorically that “they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ,” and leaves 
no room for any limitation by 'insofar.' In fact, in the light of the meaning of the 
terms of the text and context as has been set forth above, there cannot be any 

limitation by 'insofar,' because the activities of the persons referred to are anti- 

christian, and hence these persons serve Christ not at all. Moreover, such an 'insofar'- 
interpretation and application of Rom. 16, 18 actually undermines the position it is 
intended to uphold. For if v. 18 is to be applied only 'insofar as,' consistency requires 
that the injunctions of v. 17 be understood with the same limitation, because v. 18 
furnishes the reason for the injunctions to 'mark' and to 'avoid' and thereby limits 
their scope. In other words, we must 'mark' and 'avoid' them only 'insofar as' they 
teach and believe “contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned!” 

j) “And by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 

These words have already been discussed above under c, and the reader is 
kindly referred to this discussion. Here it will suffice to point out that these words 
corroborate the conclusion reached above under i, viz., that these persons do not 
serve Christ at all, but their belly. 

* This is strikingly illustrated in Matth. 9, 37 and John 7, 16. where the point is not the fact 
that the Son and the Father are coessential and coequal (which fact Jesus states emphatically else¬ 
where), but the necessary distinction between Jesus in His incarnate state and in the discharge of Hia 
Messianic office, and the Father who sent Jesus. In this respect the Sender and the One Sent cannot 
be the same, but must be mutually exclusive. 
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This, then, concludes the discussion of the disputed details of interpretation begun 
on p. 11. Clearly, there is no escape from the conclusion that in Rom. 16, 17.18 
Paul is referring to particular persons guilty of particular false doctrine and de¬ 
ceitful activity, and that he does not regard them as Christians, but as antichrists who 
are endeavoring to undermine and to overthrow the fundamental Christian message. 

In view of this, can we, with any show or right and justice, apply Rom. 16, 17.18 
to the Lutheran bodies which are not affiliated with us, or to other Christian de¬ 
nominations who stand on the same foundation, Christ, with us, but differ in some 
doctrines that do not overthrow the foundation? What right have we to say: “Whether 
they do this (preach error) intentionally and consciously, or not, is not for us to 
determine” (Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, p. 10), and to throw all into the 
same pot, when Paul plainly is speaking only of such as give evidence of deceitful 
tactics? As has been pointed out in note *, p. 14, the fact that Paul clearly is 
speaking of such as aim to deceive precludes the possibility of applying the passage 
to such as do not aim to deceive, and whose doctrine does not overthrow the founda¬ 
tion of Christian faith. See also note *, p. 19. 

2 Corinthians 6, 14-18. 


“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? And what communion hath light with darkness? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial ? Or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are 
the temple of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that this passage, with its injunctions to “be not 
unequally yoked together,” and to “come out from among them and be separate,” is 
not directed against Christians or Christian denominations, but against unbelievers, 
unrighteousness, darkness, Belial, infidels, idols, in short, against the very antithesis 
of Christianity and Christians. Many of us acknowledge this and grant that the 
passage as such cannot in fairness be used against persons who stand with us on 
the same foundation, Christ, and who must, therefore, be regarded as Christians and 
as members of the body of Christ, but at most could be used only against unbelieving 
preachers and members within a denomination, or to denominations which cannot be 
termed Christian. At the same time, however, use of the passage against Christians 
of other denominations is not relinquished by us. This is true in particular of the 
statement in v. 14: “What communion hath light with darkness?” It is argued: The 
Holy Spirit, through the sacred writer, sometimes is pleased to give a general prin¬ 
ciple for our guidance, and we may use this principle as a rule or standard to measure 
all kinds of cases. Such a general rule is expressed in the words, “What communion 
hath light with darkness?” Error in doctrine is darkness wherever found. There¬ 
fore, Christians of other denominations are darkness to the extent in which they err 
doctrinally, and 2 Cor. 6, 14 finds application to them. The principle that light can 
have no communion with darkness makes it impossible for us to have any kind of 
religious communion or fellowship with them, be it church-union or prayer-fellowship. 

This argument is plainly not tenable, as the following considerations will show: 

1) When a judge is confronted with a criminal case, he must decide the applica¬ 
bility of the criminal law to such a case on the basis of the definition of terms that 
are used in the relevant paragraph of the criminal code; for he must know exactly 
what the terms mean and imply, before he can proceed to apply the law to the 
criminal. This need exists also for the theologian when he wishes to apply a passage 
of Scripture to a specific case or class of cases. In the present case, he must know 
the Scriptural definition of ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ lest he proceed on his own under¬ 
standing of these terms and unwittingly call darkness what the Scriptures call light, 
or use these terms in a different sense from that found in the Scriptural passage, and 
in this way misapply the passage. 

2) The Scriptural definition of the terms ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ is evident from 
the following: 

a) The topic of 2 Cor. 6, 14-18 is: “Be ye (Christians) not unequally yoked to¬ 
gether with unbelievers.” The reasons for this injunction are given in the form of 
five questions (What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? What com¬ 
munion hath light with darkness? What concord hath Christ with Belial? What 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? What agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols?), in which the utter disparity of the objects to be yoked together is 
stressed. The two opposites in each question have nothing in common, and therefore 
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the Christian can have nothing in common (religiously, of course) with the unbeliever, 
cannot be yoked together with him. Light and darkness are, accordingly, viewed as 
absolute, as completely disparate, and as mutually exclusive. 

D) The pairs of opposite terms in the five questions (righteousness-unrighteous¬ 
ness; light— darkness; Christ — Belial; believer — infidel; temple of God — idol) are 
parallel to each other, and the same is true of the five questions themselves, for each 
conveys essentially the same meaning as the other four. Hence, when Paul asks: 
“What communion hath light with darkness?” he evidently wishes to say no more 
and no less than when he asks: “What concord hath Christ with Belial? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols?” Now, if one may use the sentence: “What communion hath light 
with darkness?” as a general rule to be applied to all kinds of cases, whether the 
disparity be absolute (as in the text), or not, then, since the questions are all parallel 
one to another, one may, of course, use also the other questions, e. g., questions three, 
four, and five in the same manner, because they are each as general as question two 
or one. The absurdity of this, when applied to Christians of other denominations, will 
at once be apparent; for we would have to class the Christians of other denominations 
not with Christ, or the believer, or the temple of God, but with Belial, the infidel, 
and the idol! 

c) If it is absurd to group Christians of other denominations under the second 
members of the opposite terms, i. e., under 'unrighteousness/ 'darkness/ 'Belial/ ‘in¬ 
fidel/ 'idol/ then they must be grouped under the first members of the opposite terms, 
viz., under 'righteousness/ light/ 'Christ/ 'believer/ and 'temple of God/ and then 
the latter part of v. 16 will apply to them: “I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and 1 will be their God, and they shall be my people.” In other words, Paul in our 
text calls all Christians light and contrasts all Christians with unbelievers or dark¬ 
ness. Therefore light here equals Christians, while darkness equals unbelievers. The 
contrast is not between orthodox, on the one hand, and doctrinal error which does 
not overthrow the foundation on the other, but between Christians and infidels. This 
does not mean that the doctrinal weaknesses or errors of Christians are also classed 
as righteousness, light, etc., but that by reason of their faith in Christ even weak and 
erring Christians (such as the Corinthians were, to whom Paul wrote these words!) 
are light over against the unbelievers, and are therefore called light. The light 
which is there, by reason of the faith that is in them, is not extinguished and made 
darkness by the accretion of some errors in doctrine or life; and hence, when con¬ 
sidering doctrinal errors of Christians of other denominations, we may not denomi¬ 
nate erring Christians darkness in the sense in which Paul uses the term here, nor 
may we adopt against them Paul’s attitude toward unbelievers and say: “What com¬ 
munion hath light with darkness?” That would be an unfair and a deceptive use of 
the Scriptures. 

3) It appears, therefore, that the light which Christians of other denominations 
have and are is more important than the error or mud that still clings to them, and 
that classification is to be made on the basis of their faith in Christ, not on the 
basis of the mud with which they are soiled. The mud that covers a person can be 
washed off, and even if it be not washed off in this life, the adhering mud will not 
alter the essence of the person. He’s a man for a’ that, or, in the present case, he’s 
a Christian for a’ that. The essential thing about a professing believer in Christ who 
is attached to a denomination different from our own is, and always will be, his 
Christianity, his being a new creature in Christ, and he must be classified in ac¬ 
cordance with this fact. To do otherwise would amount to classifying a mud-be¬ 
spattered man as a mud-turtle or a swine, and not as a specimen of the genus homo, 
or a farmer with a fair share of hay and straw on him in haying and threshing season 
as a hay or straw scarecrow. In 1 Cor. 3, 10-15 * Paul does not class teachers of 
wood-, hay-, and stubble-doctrines, who still hold fast to Christ as the foundation, 
among infidels, sons of Belial, darkness, unrighteousness, but among those who are 
built on the true foundation, i. e., among all other true Christians, stating only that 
wood-, hay-, and stubble-doctrines will not withstand the final test of fire. No word 
is uttered there — and of all places in the Scriptures that fit the situation in the de¬ 
nominational world this is .the clearest and most direct — of ‘avoiding/ ‘having no 
communion/ etc. In those passages where Paul speaks of the relation of Christians 
to unbelievers or apostates he does call for separation; but here, where he speaks of 
the relation of Christians to Christians, or professors of gold-, silver-, and precious 
stone-doctrines to professors of wood-, hay-, and stubble-doctrines, he declares that 
they stand on the same foundation and are builders, though not all use the same good 
and substantial building materials. 

4) If it be argued that application of the principle expressed in the words: “What 
communion hath light with darkness ? ” to Christians of other denominations is not 

* A full discussion of this passage will be found in a later sect’ion of Part I (see Table of Contents). 
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meant to imply that these Christians are darkness, but only that they still have dark' 
ness together with the light, it must be pointed out that if we thus arbitrarily change 
the meaning of one of the terms of a statement in the Scriptures to mean something 
different from what it means in its original context, we forfeit the right to apply the 
other part of the statement (in this case: no communion possible) in the sense in 
which the Scriptures apply it. In the text, ‘darkness’ refers to unbelievers, Belial, 
idols, unrighteousness, i. e., to something completely disparate from light, believers, 
Christ, temple of God, righteousness. There can be here no communion (‘koinonia,’ 
having something in common), because there is nothing in common. But if we change 
the meaning of ‘darkness’ in the text to mean not absolute or total darkness, as Paul 
does, but only partial darkness, darkness in only a few small spots, and are ready 
to admit the existence of real light in Christians of other denominations, at least to 
the extent of calling these Christians light, we can no longer apply the ‘no communion’ 
of the text to them, because there is, after all, real light in common between them 
and us. The Scriptural meaning of the words: “What communion hath light with dark¬ 
ness?” is, according to its context, this, that total light and total darkness are mutually 
exclusive, just as righteousness and unrighteousness, Christ and Belial, belief and in¬ 
fidelity, God and idol are. Total light and total darkness are always mutually exclu¬ 
sive, physically as well as morally. But this does not make a concomitance of light 
and darkness, such as we have in nature at dawn or at twilight, or in religion in the 
confessions of Christians of various denominations, impossible, because the physical 
and moral law that there can be no communion between total light and total darkness 
does not apply and cannot apply to this case. It is a case for itself and requires a 
separate rule. If we do apply the ‘no communion’ in such a case, it is not the Scrip¬ 
tures, or the Holy Ghost, that is speaking, but the theologian who is unwittingly com¬ 
mitting the logical blunder of a ‘metabasis eis alio gcnos,’ i. e., predicating what holds 
of one class (unbelievers) of another class (believers) where it does not hold. 

Hence even the claim that the use of 2 Cor. 6, 14 against Christians of ether de¬ 
nominations is justified on the basis of the words: “What communion hath light with 
darkness?” will not stand. To use the passage against Christians of other denomina¬ 
tions is, therefore, unfair. It would also be unfair to apply the passage to other 
Christian denominations on the ground that they tolerate, or seem to tolerate, unbe¬ 
lieving preachers in their midst and hence share in the guilt of the unbelieving 
preachers (2 John 11), because this does not hold true of all members of such de¬ 
nominations by any means. There are in every Christian denomination outside of our 
own very many true Christians who detest such a state of affairs and are taking steps 
to change it, while others, being weak, because misled, often do not know which course 
to take. We may not throw these Christians into the same pot with the unbelieving 
preachers and their unbelieving supporters. We may not do what neither Abraham 
nor God himself could do, viz., class the righteous with the wicked (Gen. 18, 23-33). 

2 Corinthians 11, 13-15. 

“For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel 
of light. Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
ministers of righteousness; whose end shall be according to their works.” 

Though this passage does not contain an injunction to ‘beware of’ or to ‘avoid’ 
the false apostles described in it, the description given is evidently meant by Paul to 
serve the same purpose, as is abundantly clear from vs. 2-5. Then, after defending 
his actions in Corinth as being prompted by a desire to remove occasion for false 
charges, he writes in vs. 13-15: “For such are false (pseudo) apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ. And no marvel; for 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if 
his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness; whose end shall 
be according to their works.” 

It is clear that Paul did not consider the men to whom he is referring as fellow- 
members of the body of Christ. The terms used of them forbids this assumption; in 
fact, he definitely calls them “his (Satan’s) ministers.” Vs. 22, 23 show that he has 
the Judaizers in mind, who sought to subvert the gospel and to undermine his entire 
work Compare note ||, p. Ilf. 

Can we justly apply this passage to Christians of other denominations who still 
stand on the foundation, Christ, with us? Must we not in fairness limit the appli¬ 
cation to such persons as fit the description of the men referred to by Paul, i. e., to 
men who masquerade as apostles of Christ, but in reality are sham apostles and de¬ 
ceitful, dishonest fellows? 


Galatians 1, 6-9. 

“I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called you into the grace 
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of Christ unto another gospel, which is not another; but there be some that trouble 
you and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed. As we said before, so say I now again: If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

Before going into any details of the passage, it will be well to acquaint ourselves 
with the general scope and purpose of chapters 1 and 2, of which the present passage 
forms a part. Judaizers* had been, and were still, active in the Galatian congre¬ 
gations, telling the Galatian Christians who had been taught by Paul that they were 
saved by grace through faith in Christ Jesus (Gal. 1, 6; 2, 15.16; 5, 4.5), that this 
doctrine was not at all the true gospel (Gal. 1,6); that by setting the law of Moses 
aside, Paul’s gospel made Christ a minister of sin, i. e., of transgression of the law 
Gal. 2, 17); and that if they would not be circumcised after the manner of Moses, 
they could not be saved (Acts 15, 1); that Paul, therefore, was not an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, but was just preaching on his own authority, and ought therefore to be 
ignored. They were subverting Paul’s gospel and undermining his apostolic authority. 
To oppose them Paul had to prove both his apostolic authority and the truth of his 
gospel. The former he did in 1, 1.11.12.15; 2, 21, the latter in 1, 6-12; 2, 2-21. 

The present passage under discussion (1, 6-9) thus forms part of this larger 
apology for the truth of his gospel and the reality of his apostleship. 

This fact needs to be kept in mind if we wish to understand correctly the force 
and meaning of the passage under discussion. Paul is not making a general state¬ 
ment of attitude toward any kind of error in Christian doctrine, but is asserting the 
truth of his gospel of justification by faith without the deeds of the law, over against 
the Judaizers who were perverting this gospel and calling it a lie. In the face of this 
situation Paul forcefully and eloquently asserted the truth of his gospel, stating, in 
effect: The gospel which I preached to you is the genuine, divine truth. It is the 
only gospel. There is no other. This is so true that even if I myself or an angel 
from heaven should now come and preach another message to you contrary to the 
gospel of salvation by faith without the deeds of the law which I preached before, 
I would have to pronounce doom on myself and on the angel; for there simply is no 
other gospel than the one which I preached to you. “For the good news that I preached 
is not a human affair. I did not receive it from any man and I was not taught it, 
but it came to me through a revelation of Jesus Christ.” (Goodspeed, Gal. 1, 11.12) 

Understanding the passage thus — and both text and context show this under¬ 
standing to be correct —the following details also are clear: 

1. The “another gospel which is not another” (vs. 6, 7) is the message of the 
Judaizers outlined above and on p. Ilf. ‘Another’ (heteron) in the present context de¬ 
scribes it as different from the gospel through which they have been called, i. e., dif¬ 
ferent from the gospel of grace, and so naturally opposed to it. 

2. This “another gospel” was meant by the Judaizers to overthrow the gospel of 
justification by faith which Paul preached: “there be some that trouble you and would 
(lit. desire to) pervert (lit. overturn and so change or transform) the gospel of Christ” 
(v. 7). It is important to note that Paul here uses the present participle with the 
definite article for describing the activities of the Judaizers, just as he does in Rom. 
16, 17. The sentence: “But there be some that trouble you and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ,” might, therefore, be paraphrased: Only there are some fellows — 
the well-known persons who make it their business to perturb you and who (the article 
belongs also to ‘thelontes’) are constantly aiming to overturn the gospel of Christ. 

3. The words translated “other-than” (par’ ho) in vs. 8 and 9 should properly be 
rendered “contrary to.” Thus Thayer, Lex., p. 478; A. T. Robertson, l.c., p. 616. The 
case is like “contrary to the doctrine” in Rom. 16, 17 (see p. 53), and ‘para’ with 
the accusative here serves to bring out the contrary, opposite character of the message 
of the Judaizers to the gospel of Paul. 

4. The anathema pronounced in vs. 8 and 9 is for Paul himself or an angel from 
heaven, in case they should preach contrary to the gospel of salvation by grace through 
faith in Christ Jesus as first preached to the Galatians (v. 8), and for any one else 
(ei tls) who might preach contrary to this gospel (v. 9). It is clearly limited in its 
scope, by the meaning and spirit of the entire passage, to persons who no longer hold 
to the central doctrine of Christianity (justification through faith), but oppose it 
and seek to overthrow it, as did the Judaizers. 

Gal. 1, 6-9 thus refers to persons who oppose the doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith in Christ Jesus and aim to (thelontes) overthrow it, in other words to 
persons whom one cannot term Christians. In Gal. 2, 4 Paul calls them “false 
brethren.” Compare also 4, 17; 5, 7-12; 6, 12.13; likewise Phil. 3, 2. Can we, then, 

* See note || p. 11 f, for the distinction between Judaizers, and Christian Jews who still observed 
the law of Moses. 
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in fairness, apply the passage to Christians of other denominations, or to entire Chris¬ 
tian denominations, who still hold to the central doctrine of Christianity? 

Philippians 3, 2. 

“Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the concision.** 

Paul is here evidently referring again to the Judaizers, as his use of the term 
‘concision* as a term of reproach for circumcision, and also his discussion of the right- m 
eousness which is of God by faith in vs. 6-9, indicate. The names with which he l’ 
characterizes them (the dogs, the evil workers) are striking, but quite in keeping R 
with the severe judgment of Paul on them elsewhere in the Scriptures, e. g., Rom. 

16, 17, 18; 2 Cor. 11, 13-16; Gal. 1, 6-9. Bengel, not without good reason, holds that F;j 
Phil. 3, 18.19 (“For many walk, of whom I told you often, and now tell you even L 
weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, ft 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things”) K 
refer to the same class of persons. But whether one agrees with Bengel or not in I 
regard to vs. 18 and 19, the terms of v. 2 (‘dogs,* ‘evil workers*) are themselves of a | 
kind that could not be applied to Christians, to fellow-members of the body of Christ. 

Have we, then, a right to attempt to apply the injunction of this passage, ‘beware,* 
to Christians of other denominations? 

2 Thessalonians 3, 6-15. 

“Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which he received of us. For yourselves know how ye ought to follow us; 
for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you, neither did we eat any man’s I 
bread for nought; but wrought with labor and travail night and day that we might j 
not be chargeable to any of you: not because we have not power, but to make our¬ 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. For we j 

hear that there are some which walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but 
are busy bodies. Now them that are such we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ that with quietness they work, and eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, 
be not weary in well doing. And if any man obey not our word by this epistle, note 
that man and have no company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.** 

This passage clearly deals with a matter of practical Christian life and not of 
doctrine. V. 11 shows that it is aimed against “some which walk among you dis¬ 
orderly, working not at all, but are busybodies.** Nevertheless the passage is fre- . 
quently employed (e. g., in Baier, Compendium, III, c. 13, par. 37, quoted with approval 
by Dr. Walther, L. u. W., v. 14, (1868, pp. 3.4) as a Scriptural statement which pro¬ 
hibits any kind of religious fellowship with teachers of, and adherents of, doctrinal 
error. Justification for this use is usually sought in the argument that if Paul en¬ 
joined withdrawal (i. e., severance of religious fellowship) from brothers that walked 
disorderly, he would certainly have enjoined no less in cases of doctrinal error. But 
this is begging the entire question. The argument assumes that the passage enjoins 
a breaking off of religious fellowship. However, a careful study of the passage reveals 
that in regard to the point, which above all else, needs to be proved, viz., that the 
passage enjoins a breaking off of religious fellowship, the proof is not only com¬ 
pletely lacking, but that, on the contrary, the burden of Paul*s message is to enjoin 
that religious fellowship with the person (or persons) in question should be continued: 
“Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother” (v. 15). He is a 
Christian brother, and treatment of him as a Christian brother should continue. Ad¬ 
monition of a person as a Christian brother does not, and cannot, exclude religious 
fellowship, but presupposes it and grants it. When religious fellowship with a brother 
has been severed, he is no longer a brother, but an ‘enemy.* According to the con¬ 
text, the injunctions to “withdraw** (v. 6) and to “have no company with** (v. 14) refer 
to an avoidance of the disorderly persons in their activity as busybodies, or in their 
lack of activity (working not at all), as the words “follow us** in vs. 7 and 9 clearly 
point out, i. e., to a refraining from such external social relationship as might have 
the appearance of approval or condonance of the disorderly life led by the weak 
brethren, so that they might be made to feel ashamed (v. 14). 

All this is so clear that further discussion of details would appear to be quite 
unnecessary. Various objections have, however, been advanced in the interest of the 
generally accepted view, and these will need to be examined in order to show their un¬ 
tenableness. The objections center on the two injunctions: “withdraw yourselves from** 
(stellesthai hymas apo, v. 6) and “have no company with him** (mae synanamignysthe 
auto, v. 14). In connection with the latter, 1 Cor. 5. 9.11 is appealed to as supplying 
evidence that these injunctions demand a severing of religious fellowship. 
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Text and context will decide the issue. 

1. The injunction to “withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh dis¬ 
orderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us” (v. 6), has as positive 
counterpart the admonition in vs. 7 and 9 to follow the example which Paul had set 
when he had lived among them. This context thus gives to “withdraw yourselves” 
the connotation of: hold yourselves aloof from such brethren in order to avoid joining 
with them in their conduct, and in order to follow assiduously the example which I 
have set for you, so that your good example will influence the erring brethren. Why 
else should Paul have followed up the injunction to “withdraw” wfth the touching 
admonition and plea to “follow us,” if the latter were not meant as counterpart to 
association with the disorderly brethren? Had Paul meant to urge a severing of 
religious fellowship with the disorderly brethren, would he not have adduced reasons 
why the religious fellowship should be broken off, rather than, as he actually did, give 
reasons why they should follow his example of working “with labor and travail night 
and day, that we might not be chargeable to any?” The “gar” (v. 7), “kai gar” 
(v. 10), and “gar” (v. 11) clearly show that in these verses Paul is adducing reasons 
in explanation of the injunction to “withdraw,” and the reasons adduced are in the 
form of an earnest appeal — to do what? To break off religious fellowship? No — 
but to follow Paul’s example (vs. 7-9), to carry out the oft-inculcated principle that 
“if any would not work, neither should he eat” (v. 10), to continue to do the right 
thing themselves (kalopoiountes, v. 13), though others “walk disorderly, working not 
at all, but are busybodies” (v. 11) and need to be reminded of their Christian duty 
(v. 12). Not one word or one hint is there in the entire context of “withdraw your¬ 
selves” (vs. 6.13) of severing religious fellowship. Paul’s whole concern is to keep 
the Christians in Thessalonica from being influenced by the bad example of the idlers, 
and to plead tenderly and touchingly with them to follow his own good example in¬ 
stead. To this end, and not to sever religious fellowship with the disorderly brethren, 
is the injunction given: “withdraw yourselves.” It enjoins a breaking off of fellow¬ 
ship in conduct, and since this cannot be accomplished without restricted social fellow¬ 
ship, it enjoins a breaking off of social intercourse to the extent necessary to achieve 
the object which Paul has in view. And, as in the case of “have no company with” 
in v. 14, which we shall discuss presently, all this is to be donel within the limits of 
the established Christian and brotherly relationship (v. 15), not by severing this re¬ 
lationship. 

2. “Have no company with” (mae synanamignysthe) is said by the defenders of 
the traditional interpretation to imply a definite breaking off of religious fellowship, 
and in support of this claim the use of this same word in 1 Cor. 5, 9.11 is referred 
to. Then^to make this view fit into the context of vs. 14 and 15, it is assumed, in ad¬ 
dition., that the injunction to “have no company with” is meant by Paul to take effect 
only after brotherly admonition (v. 15) will have been in vain, so that “have no com¬ 
pany with” is held to be practically equivalent to “put away from among yourselves 
that wicked person” (1 Cor. 6, 13), i. e., to excommunicate him. But what are the 
facts ? 

The word ‘synanamignymai’ occurs but three times in the New Testament, viz., 
in 2 Thess. 3, 14 and in 1 Cor. 5, 9.11. In the latter two cases the word is clearly used 
of Christian social intercourse as distinguished, on the one hand, from social inter¬ 
course with the world in general, and, on the other hand, from religious fellowship. 
In itself the word might, indeed, be used to designate also social intercourse with the 
world in general, as Paul himself indicates, but Paul wishes the word in 1 Cor. 5, 9. 11 
to be restricted to the social intercourse of Christians. “I wrote you in an epistle,” 
he declares, “not to company with fornicators, yet not altogether with the fornicators 
of this world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must 
ye needs go out of the world. But now I have written unto you not to keep company, 
if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one no not to eat.” There can 
be no question that in the words “yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world” etc., Paul is referring to social intercourse, and by referring to this social inter¬ 
course with the world in one breath, as it were, with the intercourse with bad Chris¬ 
tians, Paul clearly indicates that, he is employing the injunction “not to keep company 
with” in the same social sense and wishes it to be so understood, but only restricted in 
its application to such as call themselves Christians. The emphatic statement, “No not 
to eat” clearly points in the same direction and shows that Paul wishes the injunc¬ 
tion understood of Christian social intercourse. What the Corinthian Christians are 
to do concerning Christian religious fellowship with such a person as is referred to 
in 1 Cor. 5 is clearly stated in v. 13: “Put away from yourselves that wicked person,” 
i. e., excommunicate him, if unrepentant. In 1 Cor. 5, 9.11 Paul therefore urges a 
twofold duty on the Corinthians: 1) to break off Christian social intercourse with a 
fornicator “that is called a brother,” as soon as the deed has become known, which is 
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enjoined in the words ‘mae synanamignysthai (keep no company with); 2) to break off 
Christian religious fellowship if repentance is not forthcoming, which is enjoined in v. 
13: “Put away from yourselves that wicked person.” 

Turning now to 2 Thess. 3, 14, we note that Paul here uses the word ‘mae 
synanamignysthe’ (have no company with) in exactly the same sense, and with exactly 
the same restriction, as he does in 1 Cor. 5, 9.11, i. e., of Christian social intercourse 
as distinguished from religious fellowship, reserving his counsel regarding religious 
fellowship for the following verse: “Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish 
him as a brother.” 

It will be seen that this is in perfect agreement with the conclusions reached 
above (p. 29) in regard to “withdraw yourselves” (v. 6), as defined by the context 
(vs. 6-13). “Have no company with” (v. 14) is thus a synonym of “withdraw your¬ 
selves” (v. 6), and carries on the same thought. In line with this is the statement 
of purpose: “that he may be ashamed,” i. e., ashamed as a Christian (not as an ex¬ 
communicated reprobate), seeing that his conduct leads his fellow-Christians to re¬ 
frain from associating with him in a social way as before. He is to feel keenly that 
his behaviour cannot be condoned, much less approved by his Christian brethren. 

The case treated in 1 Cor. 5 is quite different from that taken up in 2 Thess. 3, 
and for this reason serves to throw an interesting light on the words used by Paul 
in 2 Thess. 3, 14.15. The sin committed by the person referred to m 1 Cor. 5, 9.11 
was such a gross one (see 5, 1) that, if not discontinued and repented of at once, it de¬ 
stroyed that person’s Christianity (1 Cor. 5, 5). Paul therefore referred to such an 
one as “a man that is called a brother” (adelphos onomazomenos) —he himself could 
not regard him as a brother, because by his sin, and by continuing in it, he had for¬ 
feited his right to the Christian name — and urged that he be put out, that the bond 
of Christian brotherly relationship be severed (1 Cor. 5, 5.13). In 2 Thess 3, however, 
the matter involved was not of so serious a nature as in itself to destroy the state of 
grace (the idleness may even have been due to the expectation of the immediate 
return of Christ (v. 5), and Paul therefore spoke of the offender (or offenders) as 
“brother” (vs. 6.15) and urged that he be regarded and treated as such, in other words, 
urged that the Christian brotherly relationship, and with it, naturally, religious fel¬ 
lowship, be maintained and continued. The injunction to “have no company with” is, 
therefore, like its synonymous partner “withdraw yourselves” (see p. 29) to be carried 
out within the limits of Christian brotherly relationship and fellowship, and not with 
severance of it. Excommunication is not even contemplated by Paul, as is evident 
from the difference in tone and language from that employed by Paul in 1 Cor. 5, and 
from the fact that the last word is not “withdraw yourselves” or “have no company 
with,” but “admonish him as a brother.” Even the disobedient and recalcitrant idlers 
(v. 14) are not to he removed from the influence of the brethren, but are to be kept 
under it for loving correction and appeal. 

Loving correction and appeal — that is the meaning of ‘admonish’ (noutheteite). 
‘Nouthetein’ (admonish) is “quasi lenior objurgatio” (as it were, a more mild reproof), 
as Cicero defines ‘admonitio,’ and is to be distinguished from ‘paideia,’ which connotes 
discipline (see Eph. 6, 4, where Goodspeed aptly translates ‘paideia’ by ‘training,’ 
and ‘nouthesia’ by ‘instruction’). It is “the word of encouragement, when no more 
than that is wanted, but also ... the word of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where 
these may be required” (Trench, Synonyms). The word is frequently linked with 
‘parainesis’ (encouraging exhortation), ‘didache’ and didaskein’ (teaching). All this 
is in keeping with the literal meaning of the word, which is ‘to put in mind,’ ‘to lay to 
the heart of’ (as the Germans say). The word thus describes a sympathetic influenc¬ 
ing of the mind for improvement and correction through the gospel appeal, Col. 1, 28; 
Acts 20, 31, Rom. 15, 14, 1 Thess. 5, 12. 14. The usage of the word in the New 
Testament shows it to be an earnest and kind instruction and pleading, in which the 
gospel truth is permitted to exercise its power, beauty, and attraction on the mind, 
and in which also the dire results of rejecting the truth are set forth. Paul himself, 
when handling the case of the factions in Corinth, gave a fine example of ‘nouthetein,’ 
which is beautifully summed up in 1 Cor. 4, 14: “I write not these things to shame 
you, but as my beloved sons I warn (noutheton, hence better: instruct and plead with) 
you.” It is the Christian approach to an erring brother, and being prompted by a 
sincere desire to gain the erring brother, will be used as long and as often as there 
is the slightest hope of winning him. 

While, therefore, in v. 14 Paul anticipates that some of the idlers may not follow 
his instructions as given again in this epistle — he had already admonished them when 
present among them (v. 10 and 1 Thess. 4, 11), and again in his first epistle (4, 11-12; 
5, 14) —he does not, as in 1 Cor. 5, 13, urge that they be then put out of the con¬ 
gregation, but that the Christians redouble their efforts to win them. This, evidently, 
is the meaning of “note that man and have no company with him, that he may be 
ashamed.” To the ‘nouthetein,’ which had been administered before already, there is 
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now to be added the additional measure of restricted social intercourse, and for this 
purpose the man is to be ‘noted’ (made known to all), so that all might know what 
attitude should be taken toward him. But lest the readers should understand this to 
mean excommunication or severance of all fellowship, including severance of religious 
fellowship — as no doubt some of the Thessalonians might have been inclined to view 
the injunction, and as the advocates of the traditional interpretation actually do under¬ 
stand it — Paul adds the caution: “Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish 
him as a brother.” Even the recalcitrant person who disobeys this exhortation in 
the second epistle is to Paul still a brother and should be treated as such, the sterner 
measure of restricted social fellowship notwithstanding. The last word is not “with¬ 
draw yourselves” and “keep no company with,” but “admonish him as a brother.” 

Thus it is clear that the traditional interpretation and application of this passage 
is not only wholly untenable, but that the passage actually declares that religious 
fellowship with the persons in question should be maintained and continued. This will 
hold, by analogy, also for such cases of doctrinal error where the fundamentals of 
Christian faith are not overthrown. This principle is forcefully set forth by Dr. 
Walther, as will be shown in Part III (see Table of Contents). 

1 Timothy 6, 3-5. 

“If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is 
proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof 
cometn envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minds; and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such with¬ 
draw thyself.” 

The usual understanding of this passage in our midst is that Paul is here speak¬ 
ing of errorists in general, of whatever kind and degree their error may be, and that 
the severe terms used in vs. 4 and 5 fit all kinds of errorists. The passage (vs. 3-5) 
is considered just by itself, apart from its preceding and following context, as is com¬ 
monly done with Rom. 16, 17 (see page 10). We have seen to what misunderstanding 
of the terms of the passage, and to what consequent misapplication, this leads in the 
case of Rom. 16, 17. Similar facts will need to be recorded here with respect to 1 
Tim. 6, 3-5. 

According to the context, vs. 3-5 refer to persons who might * teach otherwise 
than Timothy is enjoined by Paul in vs. 1 and 2 to teach in the matter of the relation 
of Christian slaves to their masters (heathen or Christian). For the words “if any 
man teach otherwise” have their counterpart in “these things teach and exhort” in 
v. 2 ; and since similar, in fact, almost identical phrases in 4, 6.11 and 5, 7.8 refer 
to the preceding contexts, we may justly assume that this is the case here too, espe¬ 
cially since no proof to the contrary can be brought. Vs. 3-5 will, therefore, refer 
to persons who might endeavor to instill discontent into the hearts of Christian slaves, 
doing so in their own interest, holding that godliness is a means of gain (v. 5). To 
sever the words “these things teach and exhort,” together with vs. 3-5, from the pre¬ 
ceding context, and to let Paul begin a new thought-paragraph in vs. 3 ff., plainly 
violates the context as well as the similar style of Paul in 4, 6.11 and 5, 7. 8. Some 
commentators refer the words “these things teach and exhort” to the preceding con¬ 
text of vs. 1 and 2, but nevertheless hold that the Apostle takes up a new matter in 
vs. 3-5. Such must admit, as does the American editor of Meyer’s commentary in his 
‘Notes,’ p. 199, that this is an abrupt transition. This is a virtual admission that the 
context has been severed, because an abrupt transition is not only not necessary, but 
according to the analagous cases in 4, 6.11 and 5, 7.8 is quite definitely out of the 
question. At any rate, we must assume that a context does exist until the contrary 
has been made evident. 

It appears, then, that on the basis of sound interpretation we are constrained to 
view vs. 3-5 as referring to errorists who teach otherwise than enjoined in vs. 1 and 
2, and that these verses cannot, therefore, be used as a general statement covering 
all kinds of erring Christian teachers.f 


* Paul is positing a possible case. See p. 32, under a. 

f It can, indeed, be shown by two quite independent lines of argument that vs. 3-5 refer to the 
matter stated in vs. 1 and 2, and are not intended as a general statement against false teachers of 
every kind. 

External evidence: 

a) Taking 4, 6. 11 and 5, 7. 8 as examples of similar constructions, it appears that in every 
case the words ‘‘put in remembrance of these things”, “these things command and teach”, “these things 
give in charge”, refer to what has just gone before. If the words “these things teach and exhort” of 
6, 2 are to be separated from what precedes, “ why not do the same in 4, 6. 11 and in 5, 7? But 
would not such procedure wreck all principles of exegesis ? The words “these things teach and exhort” 
of 6, 2 must, therefore, be connected with what precedes. 

b) Since the words “these things teach and exhort” refer to what has preceded, their counter¬ 
part, “if any man teach otherwise,” etc. (vs. 3-5), must likewise refer to the same and indicate the 
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While maintaining this position on the basis of a strict analysis of the immediate 
context, the fact is not being overlooked that there is a certain logical connection be¬ 
tween 1, 3 and 6, 3, viz., that existing between genus and species, as will be shown 
below. But this logical connection does not give us a right to pass over the immediate 
context as if it were non-existent, and to begin a new thought-paragraph in 6, 3. 
Both the immediate context and the logical connection with 1, 3 must be taken into 
account, and each must be given its due weight, as is attempted here and on pp. 
34 and 35. 

As regards the injunction in v. 5: “from such withdraw thyself,” it must be 
pointed out that these words are not found in the best Greek manuscripts. Both 
Tischendorf and Nestle regard them as spurious and have placed them below the text. 
But whether this injunction is spurious or not, the tenor of the entire passage is to 
warn Timothy against such errorists. No doubt this consideration led to the inter¬ 
polation. For practical purposes the passage may, therefore, quite well be under¬ 
stood in the sense of the injunction, even though the words of the injunction be re¬ 
jected as spurious. 

Various objections that have been raised against the view set forth above will 
best be treated in brief discussions of various terms used in the passage. 

a) “If any man teach otherwise.” 

In 1 Tim. 1, 3, Paul is thinking of Christian teachers under Timothy’s charge who 
had come under the influence of false doctrine and were in danger of, if not actually 
engaged in, teaching error. Here in 6, 3 Paul posits the case that some of these 
teachers might engage in teaching contrary to sound Christian doctrine as it pertains 
to the relation of Christian slaves to their masters. ‘Otherwise’ (‘hetero’ in ‘hetero- 
didaskalein’— ‘teach otherwise’) is the counterpart of “these things teach and ex¬ 
hort” (6, 2), and “these things” clearly refers back to the matter treated in 6, 1.2. The 
relation of “teach otherwise” in 6, 3, to “teach other doctrine” in 1, 3, is, therefore, 
that of species to genus. In 1, 3 t£e meaning is general; in 6, 3 it relates to the 
matter treated in 6, 1.2. “Teach otherwise” in this passage can therefore not be 
applied to any kind of deviation from Christian doctrine. 

b) “And consent not.” 

The Greek text is uncertain, some manuscripts reading ‘prosechetai’ (lit. to apply 
one’s self to, attach one’s self to, hold or cleave to), while others have ‘proserchetai’ 
^iit. to approach to, agree to, assent to). The latter reading appears to be the more 
probable. So far as the present discussion is concerned, it matters not whether the 
one or the other is accepted, because in the last analysis the result will be practically 
±he same. 

It is, however, important to note that we have two conditional clauses in v. 3, 
the one positive (“if any man teach otherwise”), the other negative (“if any man 
consent not”), and that each clause posits a distinct action on the part of the con¬ 
templated teacher, viz., 1) positively, that he teaches otherwise, and 2) negatively, 
that he will not hold to or assent to wholesome words. These two posited actions 
are the counterparts of the twofold instruction to Timothy: “these things teach and 
exhort,” the teaching otherwise being opposed to “these things teach,” and “consent 


opposite teaching. 

c) To separate vs. 3-5 from vs. 1 and 2 is, exegetically, as impossible as it is to separate 5. 8 
from 5, 7. The parallel between 5, 7. 8 and 6. 2. 3 is striking: 5. 7 corresponds to the last words 
of 6, 2 ; 5, 8 to 6. 3. No one would deny that 5, 8 refers back to 5. 4 ; why deny that 6. 3 ff. refer 
back to vs. 1 and 2 ? 

d) To say that ‘teach otherwise' in 6, 3 is used in as general a sense as it is in 1, 3 is not only 
begging the question, but is violating the context of 6, 1-!). Surely, considerations of a remote context 
dare not ignore and supercede the immediate context. 


2. Internal evidence: 

It is clear from the terms used by Paul in 6, 3-5 in reference to the posited errorists (they do 
not consent to the “doctrine which is according to godliness”, are “men of corrupt minds and desti¬ 
tute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness”) that Paul would no longer regard such men as 
Christians, but rather as forming a species of the genus mentioned in 4, 1. 2, i. e., as men whose con¬ 
sciences are seared (compare Titus 3, 11). In 1, 3 Paul refers to Christian teachers who are to be 
warned by Timothy; in 6, 3-5 he evidently posits the case of such as have rejected admonition (“con¬ 
sent not” — see above under b) and are therefore no longer to be regarded as Christian brethren. Now 
if in 6, 1-6 Paul has in mind only such as teach doctrines and lives which destroy their Christian 
character, whatever their profession may be, we cannot apply these verses to such Christian errorists 
as, through ignorance and in good faith, teach contrary to Biblical doctrine in some point or other, and 
yet are true Christians. If we did, we should have to use terms of abuse for true Christians which 
are meant only for antichristian teachers. Hence the very terms of vs. 3-5 limit the application of 
these verses to the particular kind of errorists who* oppose Paul's doctrine in vs. 1 and 2, and for 
this reason 'teach otherwise' in v. 3 cannot be taken in a general sense, but must be limited to the 
cases stated in vs. 1 and 2, or to like and similar cases. For dissimilar cases, other passages must be 
chosen from the Scriptures. 
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not” being opposed to “exhort.” In other words, the attitude described in “consent 
not” is the attitude following previous admonition. Paul's explicit injunction to Timo¬ 
thy to exhort, to admonish, definitely indicates that he wishes the second 
conditional clause understood thus. Even if the word ‘exhort' (parakalei) did not im¬ 
mediately precede the conditional clauses, or even if it were entirely absent from the 
immediate context, previous admonition would have to be assumed and taken for 
granted on the basis of the remote context, because Paul is positing the case of 
Christian teachers under Timothy's charge, and in 1, 3 Paul charged Timothy to ad¬ 
monish such. Then, too, Paul would be contradicting his charge to Titus (3, 10.11) 
if in 1 Tim. 6, 3-5 he did not counsel Timothy on the assumption that admonition 
would have been given and would have proved futile, i. e., would have been rejected. 
There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that Paul intended the words of denun¬ 
ciation in 1 Tim. 6, 4. 5 for such as would have rejected admonition and were moti¬ 
vated in this not by a love for the truth, nor by a conviction that they have the truth 
(they are men of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth), but by a sordid desire 
for gain (v. 5). This fact establishes 1 Tim. 6, 3-5 as a parallel to Tit. 3, 10.11. 

c) “To wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness.” 

The fact that there is no definite article before “wholesome words” does not, as 
has been claimed, lift the entire admonition into the general sphere and give it a 
wider application than that of the immediate context, because the text has not only: 
“if any man consent not to wholesome words,” but: “if any man teach otherwise and 
consent not,” and “teach otherwise” clearly has its counterpart in “these things teach 
and exhort” in v. 2. This connection limits the admonition to the subject treated in 
vs. 1 and 2, and marks “wholesome words” as referring to this subject. 

Paul is much concerned about having the wholesome, salutary character of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine and life understood by all, in order “that the name of God and his doc¬ 
trine be not blasphemed” (v. 1). 

The expressions ‘wholesome words' (6, 3; also 2 Tim. 1, 13; Tit. 2, 8), and ‘whole¬ 
some doctrine' (1 Tim. 1, 10; 2 Tim. 4, 3; Tit. 1, 9; 2, 1) are peculiar to the epistles 
of Paul to Timothy and Titus, and the same is true in a large measure of the use 
of the word ‘godliness' (1 Tim. 2, 2; 3, 16; 4, 7. 8; 6, 3; 6, 5f. 11; 2 Tim. 3, 5; Tit. 1, 1), 
which occurs outside of these epistles only in Acts 3, 12 and in 2 Pet. 1, 3. 6f. These 
of those who were leading some of the Christian teachers astray, as being healthy and 
sound and thus inherently aiming at, and capable of producing, godliness* 1 Tim. 1, 5). 
terms characterize Christian doctrine and life, in opposition to the doctrine and life 

The emphasis placed on ‘sound words,' ‘sound doctrine,' and ‘godliness,' points to 
the fact that the doctrine of the errorists who were influencing the Cnristian teachers 
was unsound, and that their lives were lacking in godliness, a fact which the references 
in the Pastoral Epistles (Timothy and Titus) to their doctrine and life amply bear 
out, e. g., 1 Tim. 1, 4-11.19.20; 4, 1-8; 6, 3-10.20.21; 2 Tim. 2, 16-26; 3, 1-9; 4, 3-4; 
Tit. 1 j 10-16; 3, 9-11. The error which Paul had to combat in the Pastoral Epistles 
may well have been, and in all probability was, gnosticism.! In fact, in 1 Tim. 6, 20 
he definitely refers to the “science (gnosis) falsely so called.” Irenaeus, writing about 
180 A. D., and in his youth acquainted with Polycarp and other presbyters who had 
known the Apostle John, definitely calls the later gnosticism a “development (apo- 
spasma) of ‘science falsely so called’ ” (Zahn, Einleitung, I, 366), using the very terms 
found in 1 Tim. 6, 20, and evidently referring to the same phenomenon. Similarly 
Eusebius, H. E., Ill, 32. Gnosticism, as such, was pre-Christian. (See articles on 
‘Gnosticism’ in Hasting's Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Encyclopedia Britanica, 
etc.). It was oriental speculation proceeding from a dualistic conception of the uni¬ 
verse, and was decidedly syncretistic, while in practice it tended either toward asceti¬ 
cism or toward libertinism. Already in pre-Christian times Judaism, in particular the 
Judaism outside of Palestine, was influenced by its circle of ideas, and a Jewish 
gnosticism arose (see article on ‘Gnosticism’ in Jewish Encyclopedia).! Jewish gnosti¬ 
cism, attempting to assimilate Christianity, in the course of time gave rise to the so- 


* The Greek ‘kat’ ‘eusebeian’, rendered ‘according to godliness’, should probably be translated by 
tending; to, aiming at, godliness/ 

t For an able exposition of this see A. Plummer in ‘The Expositor’s Bible’. The Pastoral Epistles, 
pp. 32-51. 

$ Alexandrian Judaism (we need but think of Philo!) was quite saturated with gnostic elements. 
Theodoretus reports that Cerinthus received his first impulse from the theology of Alexandrian Jews, 
drew thence the germs of his doctrine, and made his appearance in Asia Minor at a later time (Neander, 
History. I, 396). 
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called Christian gnostic sects of the 2nd century A. D.* “It is a noteworthy fact,” 
writes Dr. Blau in the Jewish Encyclopedia, “that heads of gnostic schools and founders 
of gnostic systems are designated as Jews by the Church Fathers. Some derive all 
heresies, including those of gnosticism, from Judaism (Hegesippus in Eusebius, H. E., 
IV, 22; comp. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 3rd ed. I, 232, note 1). It must further¬ 
more be noted that Hebrew words and names of God provide the skeleton for several 
gnostic systems. Christians or Jews converted from paganism would have used as 
the foundation of their systems terms borrowed from the Greek or Syrian translations 
of the Bible. This fact proves at least that the principal elements of gnosticism 
were derived from Jewish speculation, while it does not preclude the possibility of 
new wine having been poured into old bottles.” This agrees with what we learn from 
the Pastoral Epistles. Tit. 1, 10.14; 3, 9; and 1 Tim. 1, 4-7 quite definitely indicate 
that it was Jewish speculation that confronted Paul and the youthful Christian church. 
It was, one may say, Judaism’s second assault on Christianity, the first having been 
the attack of the ‘orthodox’ Judaizers (Acts 15; Galatians 2). Of the two assaults 
the second was perhaps the more dangerous; for the Judaizers were comparatively 
soon defeated, while gnosticism attained a quite flourishing condition in the second 
century, and continued its existence for centuries after. 

One characteristic of gnosticism was that in practice it tended either to asceticism 
(compare 1 Tim. 4, 3; also Col. 2, 16-23) or to libertinism (compare 2 Tim. 2, 16 con¬ 
trasted with v. 19; Tit. 1, 15.16; also Rev. 2, 6.15.20-24, for the Nicolaitans were 
gnostics), hence was deadly to true Christian life in either case. That which made 
it so was the unsound, subversive character of its doctrine, and Paul strikes at the 
root by combatting that especially. Denial of the resurrection (2 Tim. 2, 17.18; com¬ 
pare also 1 Tim. 1, 19.20) was a tenet of practically all gnostics. Salvation was to 
them not an historical event, but always a myth, an allegory, a figure, a fable (com¬ 
pare 1 Tim. 1, 4; 4, 7; 2 Tim. 4, 4; Tit. 1, 14). God’s relation to the sinful world was 
through a series of emanations (“endless genealogies,” 1 Tim. 1, 4; Tit. 3, 9). Though 
gnosticism attempted to take Christ into its system, it volatilized Him and His work, 
as the somewhat later testimony of St. John in his Gospel, and especially in his epistles, 
amply shows. 

Such references as we have in the Pastoral Epistles make it quite clear that 
Paul is warning Timothy and Titus against gnostic speculation, the pernicious teaching 
which had already destroyed the faith of some Christians (1 Tim. 1, 6.19.20; 2 Tim. 
2, 16-18), and was now exerting its evil influence even on some Christian teachers 
(1 Tim. 1, 3). It constituted a grave danger to faith, as the sad example of Hyme- 
naeus, Alexander, and Philetus showed. There is a genetic connection between the 
doctrine of these men and the doctrine influencing some of the Christian teachers under 
Timothy’s charge. It had a tendency to “increase unto more ungodliness” (2 Tim. 
2, 16), hence to affect also Christian life adversely by shifting its aim and goal from 
love that springs from a pure heart and from a good conscience and from a sincere 
faith (1 Tim. 1, 5) to useless speculations, disputes, selfishness, and desire for gain 
(1 Tim. 1, 4; 6, 4.5; Tit. 1, 15.16). Quite probably Paul saw in the attempt of some 
to disturb the Christian relation of Christian slaves to their masters but an out¬ 
cropping of the general antichristian tendency, as pointed out above, of Jewish gnos¬ 
ticism as it affected Christian life. Compare “unruly” (anhypotaktoi) in 1 Tim. 1, 9 
and Tit. 1, 10. “Teach otherwise” in 1 Tim. 6, 3 is evidently related to “teach other 
doctrine” in 1, 3 as species to genus. 

It is necessary to get this background clear in order to understand fully the force 
and implication of Paul’s reference to the teaching of Christ as “wholesome words,” 
and as “the doctrine which is according to (aims at) godliness.” Paul’s purpose is to 
declare that Christ’s teaching is what the doctrine of the Jewish gnostic errorists is 
not, viz., salutary, wholesome, conducive to true godliness, and that when this is not 
grasped, the character of Christian godliness (eusebeia) is not understood. Compare 
2 Pet. 1, 6-9. An understanding of this background also opens the way to an adequate 
appreciation of the words of denunciation in vs. 4 and 5. 

d) “He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, suposing that gain is godliness.” 

The relative clause “whereof cometh envy, strife” etc., might give rise to the 
thought that the persons described in the relative clause are not the posited errorists 


* It was natural that Jewish gnosticism should attempt to come to some understanding with Chris¬ 
tianity (known in the early days as a Jewish sect!) as soon as the latter began to spread and to be 
accepted by many; likewise, that attempts to interpret Christianity gnostically should at first be 
sporadic. It is these first sporadic attempts that Paul opposes in the Pastoral Epistles. When Paul 
wrote the Pastoral Epistles Christianity had been preached for fully SO years and had spread through¬ 
out the Roman Empire. Would gnosticism have waited till the second century before fixing its syn- 
eretistie eye on Christianity ? 
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described in 4a, but other persons who have been affected by their error. However, 
this surmise is shown to be highly improbable, if not entirely impossible, by the cor¬ 
respondence of the terms used to describe these men. In 4a the errorists are said to 
be “puffed up” (lit. “beclouded in mind through conceit”), “knowing nothing,” but 
“possessing a morbid craving for speculations and strifes of words,” and in v. 5 they 
are described similarly as “men who are corrupted as to mind” (which corresponds 
to “beclouded in mind”), “destitute of the truth” (which corresponds to “knowing 
nothing”), “supposing that gain is godliness” (which corresponds to “possessing a 
morbid craving for speculations and strifes of words,” of which morbid craving the 
desire for gain is no doubt the root cause). One is thus natuurally led to supply, 
at the end of v. 5, the thought inherent in v. 4b and 5, viz., “to which class such 
non-consenting errorists belong.” Huther, in Meyer's commentary, refers the terms 
in 4b and 5 to the persons mentioned in 4a. 

The context of 6, 3 makes it evident, as shown above under a, that “teach other¬ 
wise” in 6, 3 is a species of the genus referred to in 1, 3. It is therefore natural that 
Paul should, in speaking of the species, use words that reflect also the attitude and 
activity of the whole genus. Keeping in mind, then, that Paul is combatting Jewish 
gnosticism as it attempts to burrow its way into the church and to leaven the church 
with its evil leaven, the terms used in vs. 4 and 5 assume vividness and strike us 
with forceful appropriateness. They clearly fit the type of persons who constituted 
so great a danger to the church. 

It is equally clear, however, that we may not take a passage which has in view 
such a concrete situation as Paul had in the Pastoral Epistles, and apply it indiscrimi¬ 
nately to any person who may deviate from Scriptural doctrine in some non-funda¬ 
mental point or other, but yet stands firm on the foundation, Christ. The words: “per¬ 
verse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that 
godliness is a way of gain,” very well fit the advocates of gnosticism, men of the 
type of Hymenaeus, Alexander, and Philetus, but who will wish to apply them to 
Lutherans of church-bodies not affiliated with us, or to Christians of other denomina¬ 
tions who stand with us on the fundamentals both of doctrine and life ? * 

2 Timothy 2, 16-18. 

“But shun profane and vain babblings; for they will increase unto more ungodli¬ 
ness. And their word will eat as doth a canker, of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus, 
who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, 
and overthrow the faith of some.” 

In this passage Paul does not admonish to shun erring persons, but error itself. 
While there is a great difference between shunning erring persons, especially if they 
are erring Christians, and avoiding error itself — as the case of 1 Tim. 1, 3; 6, 3-5, 
Tit. 3, 10.11 and 2 Thess. 3, 6-15 clearly show — the argument may, of course, be 
advanced that error usually comes to us through persons, and that, therefore, this 
passage may be applied to erring persons as well. But though this be granted, it is 
likewise evident that such a passage may, in fairness, be applied to such persons only 
as teach the doctrine referred to in the passage. Everything therefore depends on 
knowing the kind of error which is spoken of in the passage. 

Paul admonishes Timothy to “shun profane and vain babblings.” This same phrase 
has been used by Paul in 1 Tim. 6, 20 with the addition of the words “of science 
(gnosis) falsely so called.” The expression 'profane and vain babblings' occurs in these 
two places (1 Tim. 6, 20 and 2 Tim. 2, 16) only, and since in the first instance the 
words “of gnosis falsely so called” are added, while in the second passage the denial 
of the resurrection of the dead, a typically gnostic doctrine, is referred to (2 Tim. 
2, 18), it is best to understand both passages as referring to gnostic doctrine. (See 
the discussion on this matter under 1 Tim. 6, 3-5, pp. 33f.) The verdict of Paul 
in regard to the men who teach this doctrine is in both instances almost verbally 
identical (1 Tim. 6, 21: “have erred concerning the faith”; 2 Tim. 2, 18: “have erred 
concerning the truth”). Hence the admonition in 2 Tim. 2, 16 to “shun” can refer only 
to faith-destroying heresy, and if referred to teachers of such doctrine, will refer to 
people who can no longer be regarded as Christians. The ‘profane and vain babblings' 
are of the kind that had been uttered by Hymenaeus and Philetus, who denied the 
resurrection of the dead (v. 18), had suffered shipwreck in faith, and had been de¬ 
livered by Paul unto Satan that they might learn not to blaspheme (1 Tim. 1, 19.20). 


* While it appears to be quite clear that in the Pastoral Epistles Paul is opposing the first attempts 
of Jewish gnosticism to gain a foothold in the Christian church, there would be no cause for quarrel 
with any who would call the the phenomenon by another name. A change of label does not change the 
contents of a bottle of poison. The important point is that Paul stresses the genetic connection that 
exists between the doctrine of those who ‘teach otherwise/ and the shipwreck of faith experienced by 
men like Hymenaeus, Alexander, and Philetus (1 Tim. 1, 19.20.21; 2 Tim. 2. 17.18) and others 
men like Hymenaeus, Alexander, and Philetus (1 Tim. 1, 19.20; 6, 20.21; 2 Tim. 2, 17. 18) and others 
ferred to in 1 Tim. 1 and 2 Tim. 2. 
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Hence, even if the injunction to “shun” be applied to errorists, it will have to be 
applied to such as can no longer be regarded as Christians. 

Titus 1, 10-16. 

“For there are many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the 
circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching 
things which they ought not, for filthy lucre's sake. One of themselves, even a prophet 
of their own, said, The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. This wit¬ 
ness is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith; 
not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men, that turn from the 
truth. Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled and un¬ 
believing is nothing pure; but even their mind and conscience is defiled. They profess 
that they know God; but in works they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate.” 

Like the preceding passage, this one, too, does not specifically enjoin avoidance 
of false teachers, but urges to keep aloof from “Jewish fables and commandments of 
men, that turn from the truth” (v. 14). The situation is this: Titus is reminded by 
Paul of a previous charge given him to “set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city” (Tit. 1, 5). The qualities which these elders should have 
are then set forth (vs. 6-9), especially that of “holding fast the faithful word as he 
hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con¬ 
vince the gainsayers.” The ‘gainsayers' are characterized in vs. 10.14-16, while in 
vs. 12 and 13 the Cretan Christians, perhaps also previously ordained Christian elders 
or teachers, who were failing to live up to qualifications and were apparently per¬ 
mitting themselves to be influenced by the ‘vain talkers and deceivers,' are referred 
to as requiring sharp rebuke that they may be sound in the faith. Compare the some¬ 
what similar situation in 1 Tim. 1, 3. 4. 

Here, too, the important thing is to know the character and quality of the error 
which Paul had in mind. All indications in vs. 10-16 leave little room for doubt that, 
broadly speaking, Jewish gnosticism is referred to (see also the discussion under 1 
Tim. 6, 3-5; 2 Tim. 2, 16-18; and Tit. 3, 10.11). One need but compare ‘vain talkers' 
(mataiologoi) with ‘vain talking' (mataiologia) in 1 Tim. 1,6 and with ‘vain babblings' 
(bebaelous kenophonias) in 1 Tim. 6, 20 and 2 Tim. 2, 16; ‘deceivers' (phrenapatai) 
with ‘seducing spirits' (pneumasin planois) and ‘speaking lies in hypocrisy' (en hypo- 
krisei pseudologoi) in 1 Tim. 4, 12; ‘who subvert whole houses' with 2 Tim. 3, 6; ‘for 
filthy lucre's sake' with ‘supposing that gain is godliness' in 1 Tim. 6, 5; ‘Jewish 
fables' (v. 14) with ‘fables' in 1 Tim. 1, 4; 4, 7; v. 15 and 16 with 2 Tim. 3, 6-8 and 
1 Tim. 2-4, in order to note both the complete similarity of the doctrine and the life 
of those referred to in Tit. 1 with those referred to in the two epistles to Timothy, 
and the utterly antichristian character of this doctrine and life. Tne language used 
by Paul in vs. 15 and 16 is so strong that no one would think of applying the name 
Christian to such persons, and in v. 15 they are explicitly said to “defiled and un¬ 
believing,” and “their mind and conscience defiled,” the latter indicating that they are 
acting in spite of better knowledge. 

Hence also this passage can fairly be applied to such only as may no longer be 
regarded as Christians. 


Titus 3, 10.11 

“A man that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject; knowing 
that he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” 

This passage is quite intimately bound up with its preceding context, vs. 8 and 9. 
Paul is concerned about having Christian faith bear a rich harvest in Christian living 
(v. 8), which was in keeping with his calling as an apostle of Jesus Christ to arouse 
faith in those whom God has chosen, and the comprehension of the truth that aims at 
godliness* (Tit. 1, 1). The evil forces which he observes striving against Christian 
godliness in the Cretan flock are “foolish questions and genealogies and contentions 
and strivings about the law” (v. 9). The similarity, even identity of terms used here 
and in 1, 14 (“Jewish fables and commandments of men that turn from the truth”) 
with the terms used by Paul in his two letters to Timothy to describe what is perhaps 
best labeled as Jewish gnosticism, leaves little doubt that Titus was facing a situation 
in Crete that was quite similar to the one confronting Timothy in Ephesus (compare 
v. 8 with 1 Tim. 1, 4-7; Tit. 1, 14 with 1 Tim. 1, 19.20; 4, 1-7; 6, 20.21; 2 Tim. 
2, 16-18). To such a situation “a man that is an heretic” (v. 10) is to be related, if 
the context (vs. 8 and 9) is not to be ignored. 

The term ‘a man that is an heretic' (anthropos hairetikos), when taken by itself, 

* As in 1 Tim. 6, 3. so here, Meat' eusebeian' is perhaps best translated by ‘aiming at godliness' 
instead of by ‘which is after godliness.' 
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means simply a man who chooses a view or doctrine for himself, or is “inclined to a 
sect” (Goodspeed), i. e., to a party or faction. In itself the term has no bad connota¬ 
tion. The Greek word ‘hairesis’ (heresy) was used to designate separate schools of 
philosophic thought, then also separate religious parties like our English word ‘de¬ 
nominations/ as e. g„p that of the Sadducees and Pharisees (Acts 5, 17; 15, 5; 26, 5). 
Even Christianity was called a ‘hairesis’ in this sense (Acts 24, 5.14; 28, 22). The 
Christian emporer Constantine, in his official decrees (see Eusebius, H. E., X, 5) still 
calls the Christian church a ‘hairesis’ (hae hairesis katholikae, hae hagiotatae hairesis). 
The word acquired the connotation which is today associated with heresy and heretic 
when it was viewed by the church as an erring group, hence as a group departing from 
the true Christian doctrine. The way toward this later use may have been prepared 
by such New Testament passages as 1 Cor. 11, 19; Gal. 5, 20; 2 Pet. 2, 1, where, how¬ 
ever, the meaning still appears to be ‘factions’ rather than ‘false doctrines/ In each 
case the context must decide what the exact connotation of the word is. This holds 
also for determining the meaning of ‘heretic’ (hairetikos anthropos) in Tit. 3, 10. 
Here the preceding context quite clearly indicates that a person is meant who is 
inclined to, or holds to, those who teach “foolish questions and genealogies and con¬ 
tentions and strivings about the law” (v. 9) and are not “careful to maintain good 
works” (v. 8). He is a member of the Christian flock, but in danger of, or in the act 
of, going astray. In vs. 10 and 11 Paul instructs Titus how he is to deal with such 
an one. 

The first course Titus is to pursue is that of repeated admonition (nouthesia). 
For the meaning of this word in the New Testament see p. 30. It is the Christian 
approach to an erring brother, 2 Thess. 3, 15; 1 Thess. 5, 12,14, and being prompted 
by a sincere desire to gain the erring brother, it will be used as long and as often 
as there is the slightest hope (this, evidently, is the meaning of “first and second 
admonition”) of winning him. Naturally, such ‘nouthesia’ will bring to the ‘heretic’ 
clear and convincing proof of error, for, assuming that he is sincere and honest and 
truth-loving, only such clear evidence can overcome his misguided conscience and 
mistaken conviction. 

The second step to be taken by Titus is one that is entirely dependent on the 
result achieved by the prescribed course of admonition. If the person will be won 
over, all will be well. But if admonition will have proved futile (note the force of 
“after the first and second admonition”) then the person is to be shunned, avoided, 
rejected. The force of the propositional phrase “after the first admonition”is clearly 
that of a relative clause, meaning: who has been admonished repeatedly and has re¬ 
jected admonition. Luther translates it by “if” or “when he has been admonished : 
once and again.” The rejection of admonition is implied in ‘after/ while it is ex¬ 
pressly stated in v. 11. Hence it is the admonished ‘heretic/ who has rejected ad¬ 
monition, that is to be avoided. The injunction to ‘reject’ may accordingly not be 
applied to any person who may happen to differ from us in some point or other of 
doctrine, but must be restricted to such as have rejected admonition. 

The reason for restricting rejection to such cases only where admonition will have 
been rejected is given in v. 11 : “Knowing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth,' 
being condemned of himself.” The participle ‘knowing’ (eidos) has undoubtedly causal 
force, so that it is equivalent to ‘since’ or ‘because you know.’ The identical construc¬ 
tion: ‘reject, knowing’ (paraitou, eidos), is found in 2 Tim. 2, 23, and a similar one 
occurs in 1 Thess. 1, 4. In each case it clearly introduces the reason for the preceding 
injunction or declaration. Now, as a statement setting forth the reason for the in¬ 
junction ‘reject’ in v. 10, v. 11 limits the injunction to the scope of the reason men¬ 
tioned in v. 11, i. e., it limites the application of ‘reject’ to such persons as are “sub¬ 
verted and sin, being self-condemned” (autokatakritos). This is a common phenomenon 
in ordinary speech. If a mother tells her boy not to touch the stove, because it is 
hot, the meaning of the injunction is: do not touch the hot stove. The injunction is 
limited to hot stoves, and is not meant to prohibit the touching of any kind of stove. 
Similarly, v. 11 limits the application of the injunction ‘reject’ to the class of persons 
described therein, viz., to such as are subverted and sin, being self-condemned. 

The word translated by “subverted” lit. means ‘turned inside out/ hence, tropically, 
‘perverted/ ‘corrupt.’ The word is found in the New Testament in this passage only. 
In the Septuagint it is used in Deut. 32.20 to translate ‘froward’ in: “they are a very 
froward generation, children in whom is no faith.” ‘Subverted’ in our passage may, 
therefore, well be taken as equivalent to ‘reprobate/ 

That we are right in understanding ‘subverted’ thus is confirmed by the following 
words: “and sinneth, being condemned of himself,” words which clearly imply that the 
person persists in his error, though he realizes his wrong and is condemned by his 
own conscience. Zahn (Einleit. I, p. 433) calls their errors “teachings condemned by. 
their own consciences.” “ ‘Self-condemned’ is equivalent to ‘having their conscience 
seared’ (1 Tim. 4, 2),” writes Huther in Meyer’s commentary. With this may be com- 
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pared Titus 1, 15: “both their mind and their conscience are defiled.” The appro¬ 
priateness of these parallel passages is apparent when it is remembered that according 
to the text and context the posited ‘heretic’ is clearly one who, after admonition and 
in spite of better knowledge, will have deliberately placed himself on the side of the 
Jewish gnostics. 

It has been objected that “condemned of himself” need not mean that he knows 
better and that his conscience condemns him, but merely that his action, i. e., his 
failure to respond to the admonition given and his continuing to hold to the error, 
condemns him. But this is hardly tenable. If Paul had intended to express this 
thought, he would surely have done so in unmistakable language, as he did in a 
similar case in Gal. 2, 11, when he wrote of Peter that he “was to be blamed,” or, 
as the Revised Version more correctly renders it, “stood condemned” (kategnosmenos 
aen). In this case Paul clearly indicates in the following context (v. 12) that Peter 
stood condemned by his action and conduct. The Greek word ‘autokatakritos’ (self- 
condemned) must therefore be understood and interpreted on its own merits. 

‘Autokatakritos’ occurs in the New Testament in this one passage only. It is not 
found in profane authors, nor in the Septuagint. It is, however, found in ecclesiastical 
Greek writers. Cremer-Koegel adduce Chrysostom’s Horn. 1 de Lazar.: “perierchetai 
pikron kategoron periferon to syneidos, autokatakritos on” (“he goes about carrying 
conscience around with him as a bitter accuser, being self-condemned”), where the 
word is clearly used in the sense of ‘condemned by his own conscience.’ Chrysostom 
is undoubtedly influenced in his usage of the word by its use in Titus 3, 11, and the 
quotation may therefore be taken as a witness to his understanding of the word there. 

That the word must be understood in the sense of ‘condemned by his own con¬ 
science’ is clear from the word itself. ‘Auto’ in the compound ‘autokatakritos’ refers 
to self, and can be taken either as subject of the verbal idea contained in ‘katakritos’ 
(as in ‘autographos,’ ‘written by himself’), or as object of it (as in ‘autoktonos,’ ‘one 
who kills himself or his kin’). In either case the meaning will ultimately be the same; 
for if the ‘auto’ be taken as subject, the object ‘heauton’ must be supplied from the 
context and will refer to the heretic; and if ‘auto’ be taken in the sense of ‘heauton,’ 
then the subject must be supplied from ‘katakritos,’ the implied subject of which is 
“he,” viz., the heretic. Only if the text or context clearly indicated that the subject 
of ‘katakritos’ is the heretic’s actions, could the word be translated “condemned by his 
actions.” But this is in no wise the case here. On the contrary, the words of v. 11 
are quite definitely against such an interpretation. The subject of “subverted” is “he 
that is such,” which unmistakably refers to “a man that is an heretic” in v. 10. The 
subject of “sinneth” is likewise “he that is such,” viz., the heretic. The subject of the 
participial clause “being condemned of himself” must be the same as the subject of 
“sinneth,” the verb which it modifies. The interpretation “condemned by his action” 
is therefore not permissible. 

The early Bible translations clearly understood ‘autokatakritos' in the sense of 
‘condemned by his own conscience.’ The Peshitta has “wa hu hayeb nafsheh” (“while 
he is condemning himself”). The Vulgate: “cum sit proprio iudico condemnatus” 
(“since in his own judgment he stands condemned”). 

Luther expresses himself very clearly in a number of places on his understanding 
of ‘autokatakritos’ as implying condemnation by the heretic’s own conscience. Thus 
he says of heretics that they “contend against the acknowledged truth (viz., acknowl¬ 
edged by themselves) and against their own consciences,” and, referring to Tit. 3, 
10.11, interprets ‘autokatakritos’ very forcefully as “one who determinately and know¬ 
ingly desires to remain damned in error” (St. Louis, XVI, 2182, quoted with approval 
by Dr. Walther in L. u. W., 1868, p. 113). Again, in a sermon on Luke 17, 11-19 (St. 
Louis. XII, 1462) Luther says of Titus 3, 10.11: “This sin St. John (1 John 5, 16) 
calls a sin unto death, in regard to which no one should pray. And Christ (Matth. 12, 
31) calls it a sin against the Holy Ghost, which will not be forgiven either here or 
there.” Again, in his commentary on Exodus 11, 1-3 (St. Louis, III, 862) Luther re¬ 
gards the self-condemned heretic of Tit. 3, 11 as “one who is delivered unto Satan,” 
Etc., etc. 

Dr. Walther, following Luther in his understanding of Titus 3, 10.11, therefore 
defines a heretic as a person who, “inspite of repeated admonition and inspite of 
better knowledge and conscience, continues in his perverse conduct.” (Die ev. luth. 
Kirche die wahre sichbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden, 1891, p. 24; also Kirche und Amt, 
p. 126; also Guenther, Symbolik, pp. 7. 8.). The same position is taken by Dr. Pieper 
in his ‘Christliche Dogmatik,’ I, p. 101. 

It is therefore in keeping not only with the Scriptures, but also with sound 
Lutheran interpretation, that application of the injunction ‘reject’ (or, as others 
translate it, ‘avoid,’ ‘shun’) be reserved for such only as can no longer be regarded 
as Christians. 

After having completed our study of 1 Tim. 6, 3-5 and Tit. 3, 10.11 in their 
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respective contexts, it will prove instructive to make a brief comparison of the two 
passages and to note their similarities. “If any man teach otherwise” is quite parallel 
to “a man that is an heretic.” The same holds true of “and consent not” (viz. after 
admonition) and “after the first and second admonition.” In a similar way, PauTs 
verdict in 1 Tim. 6, 4. 5 corresponds with the verdict in Tit. 3, 11. In neither case 
is it possible to conceive that Paul would regard the persons referred to as mem¬ 
bers of the body of Christ. This is very significant in view of the fact that in both 
cases erring Christian teachers are posited, pointing to the conclusion that these 
passages may be applied only when it will have become evident that they who were 
Christians are no longer such, but have become reprobates 

2 Peter 2, Iff. 

The whole chapter deals with false teachers (pseudodidaskaloi) who will come 
into the church (v. 1), and is couched in such strong terms that comment is un¬ 
necessary. The false teachers are definitely characterized as such as cannot be 
called Christians, e. g., vs. 1.3.12-22. In all probability they were antinomian gnostics 
(see also Fuerbringer, Einleitung, p. 91.93). 

2 John 10.11. 

“If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed; for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds.” 

The chief point in this passage in regard to which we must gain certainty is the 
meaning of “this doctrine” in v. 10. The Greek ‘tautaen taen didachaen' is stronger 
than the English This doctrine/ and is equivalent to ‘this selfsame just mentioned doc¬ 
trine/ thus referring back to “the doctrine of Christ” spoken of in v. 9: “Whosoever 
transgresseth, and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine (of Christ), he hath both the Father and the Son.” The genitive 
‘of Christ' in “the doctrine of Christ” is, in itself, capable of being interpreted either 
as subject (the doctrine which Christ taught), or as object (the doctrine concerning 
Christ). The context and the parallel passages must decide which of the two is in¬ 
tended by the writer. 

1. Verse 9b states that “he that abideth in the doctrine (of Christ), he hath 
both the Father and the Son,” and therewith indicates that a doctrine is involved 
which in some way affects the true relation of the Son to the Father, and which, if 
denied, will deprive the denier of both the Father and the Son. 

2. The previous context, v. 7 (“Many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh”), makes perfectly clear what this 
specific doctrine is that is referred to twice in v. 9, viz., the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh. Of one who refuses to abide in this doctrine St. John says that 
he“hath not God,” and of him who does abide in it he declares that“he hath both the 
Father and the Son.” Understood thus as objective genitive, meaning ‘the doctrine 
concerning Christ's person and his incarnation/ the phrase “the doctrine of Christ” 
fits strikingly well into the entire context. 

3. If, however, the genitive ‘of Christ' be taken subjectively to mean ‘the doc¬ 
trine preached by Christ,' and be made to cover all Christian doctrine, as the advo¬ 
cates of the subjective genitive actually do understand and apply it, then the passage 
is made to declare that a deviation in any point of Christian doctrine (“Whosoever 
transgresseth and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ”) will carry with it the verdict 
that such an one “hath not God.” On the basis of this view we would be held to 
declare of all Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, etc., nay even of all Lutherans 
who differ from us in some point of Christian doctrine, that they have not God. This 
would not onlv be absurd, but would clearly violate the Scriptures in such passages as 
1 John 4, 2.15; 5, 1. 5; 1 Cor. 3, 10-15. But above all, this view does not fit into the 
context. V. 7 speaks definitely of the doctrine “that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh.” V. 8 is an admonition to hold to this doctrine. V. 9 describes the consequences 
both of ‘transgressing' and of ‘abiding in' this doctrine. V. 10 tells how to deal with 
such as “bring not this doctrine.” And it is evident that ‘ei tis' (if any one) in v. 10 
refers to the ‘planoi' (deceivers) of v. 7. To interpret ‘this selfsame just mentioned 
doctrine' in v. 10, and ‘the doctrine of Christ' in v. 9, of all Christian doctrines clashes 
with the context. In fact, the words Tautaen taen didachaen' (this selfsame just 
mentioned doctrine) clearly indicate that a specific doctrine, like that referred to in 
v. 7, is meant; otherwise the word ‘tautaen' (this selfsame just mentioned) would be 
superfluous. 

On the basis of the context, then, the genitive ‘of Christ' must fee taken as an 
objective genitive referring to the doctrine concerning Christ's person, Christ’s incar¬ 
nation. This view is taken also by Bengel (Gnomon), Ebrard, and others. 
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This interpretation of the genitive ‘of Christ’ as an objective genitive, is also in 
perfect keeping with the parallel passages in 1 John 2, 18-23 and 4, 1-3, while the in¬ 
terpretation of the genitive as a subjective genitive would violate the meaning of 
these parallel passages, as also of 1 John 5, 1. o. 

Examining 1 John 2, 18-23, we note: 

1) That John is referring to antichrists (v. 18), i. e. f to antichristian teachers 
who embody the spirit of the Antichrist. 

2) That these antichrists once belonged to the Christian flock, but that they had 
severed their relationship with the Christians under John’s care (v. 19). 

3) That these antichrists, as embodying the spirit of the Antichrist or the Liar 
(the Greek has the definite article in each case), deny that Jesus is the Christ and 
so deny both the Father and the Son (v. 22). 

4) That every one who denies the Son (viz., as indicated in v. 22, by denying 
that Jesus is the Christ) has not the Father; whereas every one who confesses the 
Son (viz., that Jesus is the Christ — the opposite of the denial in v. 22) has also the 
Father. Compare 1 John 5, 1. 5. 

Similarly, we note in 1 John 4, 1-3: 

1) That John is referring to lying spirits or prophets (pseudo-prophetai) who 
are gone out into the world to spread their lies (v. 1). 

2) That the mark of every true spirit or prophet come from God is this that he 
confesses Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh (v. 2). Compare 1 John 5, 1.5. 

3) That every spirit or prophet who does not confess Jesus (viz., as having come 
in the flesh, v. 2) is not of God, and that this is the very character of the Antichrist 
(v. 3). 

There is no doubt that in both passages St. John is referring to the same anti¬ 
christian errorists. In 1 John 2, 22 their error is Stated as being a denial that Jesus 
is the Christ, and in 1 John 4, 3 it is described as a refusal to confess Jesus (viz., as 
Jesus Christ come in the flesh, v. 2). As is now generally recognized (see also 
Fuerbringer, Einleitung, pp. 34.35.102.104), St. John is combatting the error of 
Cerinthian gnosticism. According to Irenaeus, who received his information from Poly¬ 
carp, the immediate disciple of St. John, Cerinthus was a contemporary of St. John 
and was active in Ephesus during the time that St. John labored there (ca. 80-100 
A. D.). The reference in 1 John 2, 19 is, therefore, quite likely to such as were led 
by Cerinthus to apostatize. Irenaeus (Adv. Haer., 1, 26) also gives us the following 
information concerning the doctrine of Cerinthus: “And a certain Cerinthus taught in 
Asia that the world was created not by the Supreme Deity, but by a certain Power 
far separated and distant from that Supreme Principality which is over the universe, 
not knowing Him who is over all, God. Jesus, he propounded, was not born of the 
Virgin (for this appeared to him to be impossible), but was simply the son of Joseph 
and Mary, even as all men are of natural birth, though He excelled men in justice, 
prudence, and wisdom. After His baptism there descended on Him from that Prin¬ 
cipality (Deity), which is above all, Christ in the form of a dove, who then declared 
(to Jesus) the unknown Father and perfected (His) powers. Finally, however, Christ 
again departed from Jesus, and Jesus (alone) suffered and died, while Christ remained 
incapable of suffering, having a spiritual existence.” (Translated from the Latin 4 text 
given by Ebrard, The Epistle of St. John, p. 17.) This description fits perfectly the 
error opposed by John in the passages under discussion, viz., the denial that Jesus 
is the Christ, or that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, or, briefer still, the denial 
of Jesus (1 John 4, 3, Greek text), or the denial of the Son (1 John 2, 23), i.e., of 
the divine sonship of Jesus. 

If, now, we re-examine 2 John 7-9 in the light of the above parallel passages, we 

find: 

1) That John is referring here in v. 7, as in 1 John 2, 18-23 and 4, 1-3, to 
antichristian teachers, to deceivers. Compare 1 John 2, 27. 

2) That they manifest their antichristian character by not confessing Jesus 
Christ as come in the flesh (v. 7, compare with 1 John 4, 2.3; 2, 22). 

3) That the parallel passages confirm what was discovered on the basis of the 
context, viz., that “the doctrine of Christ” in v. 9 refers to the doctrine concerning 
the person of Christ and his incarnation. 

4) That for every one who leaves (proagon) the confession or doctrine that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, the loss involves a loss of all that has hitherto been 
achieved (v. 8), in; fact, a loss of God Himself, a loss of the Father and the Son 
(v. 9), even as is declared in 1 John 2, 18-23 and 4, 1-3. The parallelism in phrase 
and thought is striking. 
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It thus becomes apparent that the evidence of text, context, and true parallel 
passages is overwhelmingly in favor of understanding ‘tautaen taen didachaen’ (this 
selfsame just mentioned doctrine, v. 10) of the doctrine opposed to that mentioned in 
v. 7; likewise that the entire passage is aimed against antichristian teachers, against 
deniers of the union of the two natures in Christ, and so deniers of the work of 
redemption. The position taken in the Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, p. 11 
(viz., that the genitive ‘of Christ’ in v. 9 is a subjective genitive, and that “the doc¬ 
trine of Christ” refers to “every deviation from the truth of God as laid down in 
the Bible”), is, therefore, untenable and in violation both of the context and of the 
parallel passages. Nor is the claim upheld by the attempt to show that “wherever 
in the New Testament the word ‘didachae’ (doctrine) occurs with the genitive of the 
person, the genitive is invariably the subjective genitive.” Even if the proof can 
be brought for every occurrence of the genitive of person with ‘didachae’ in all pas¬ 
sages other than 2 John 9, this proves absolutely nothing concerning the genitive in 
2 John 9, because the nature of the genitive there will have to be established on the 
basis of its own context. If the context of 2 John 9 shows the genitive there to be 
objective — as we have seen that it does — then there is at least one case in the 
New Testament where the genitive of person used with ‘didachae’ is an objective 
genitive, and no amount of cases of subjective genitives found elsewhere in the New 
Testament will alter that fact. To begin the investigation of the genitive in 2 John 
9 with a statement that the genitive of person used with ‘didachae’ is in the New 
Testament “invariably the subjective genitive,” is to beg the entire question. And 
even if we should grant, for the sake of argument, that the genitive ‘of Christ’ is 
subjective, it would still remain to be proved that “the doctrine of Christ” should be 
applied “against every deviation from the truth of God as laid down in the Bible,” 
when the immediate context (vs. 7-10), and parallel passages, as also the demon¬ 
strative pronoun ‘this’ (tautaen) in v. 10, clearly indicate that by “the doctrine of 
Christ” Christ’s doctrine concerning His own person is meant. 

Keeping this in mind, the injunction of vs. 10.11: “Receive him not into your 
house* neither bid him God speed; for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of 
his evil deeds,” will present no further difficulties. The words “if there come any 
unto you and bring not this doctrine” indicate that St. John is thinking of such 
men as are known, or have become known, or have made themselves known, to the 
Christians as men “who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” (vs. 7, 9) 
and as such approach the Christians with their antichristian doctrine. They are 
not unknown Christian teachers, to whom, in Christian charity, one would owe hos¬ 
pitality, but are known enemies, antichrists, who deny the foundation, in this case 
the doctrine of the person of Christ and his incarnation, and come with the purpose 
of winning the Christians for their doctrine. In the case of such the injunction “re¬ 
ceive him not into your house” will be felt to be fitting and propei. As little as a 
man will take a snake to his bosom, so little will a Christian take a known repre¬ 
sentative of Antichrist in his home. 

In line with this is the prohibition against greeting such antichristian teachers. 
The Greek word translated in the A. V. by “bid him God speed” is the common 
Greek word for greeting, wishing well, and by itself refers to the ordinary civil 
greeting. Goodspeed translates: “bid him good morning.” One greets persons with 
whom one wishes to establish or maintain acquaintanceship. With such known anti¬ 
christian teachers one is not only not to have fellowship by receiving them, but one 
is not even to enter into acquaintanceship with them by greeting them and wishing 
them well. This is in accord with John 10, 5. 27. Jesus says the sheep will flee the 
strange shepherd, not, will greet him civilly and courteously. To do otherwise would 
establish a relationship of goodwill and well-wishing with the antichristian teachers 
(v. 11). Here may be compared also Matth. 10, 12.13, where “let your peace return to 
you” follows out the same principle. If one remembers that John has in mind known 
antichristian teachers who come to the Christians in order to approach them with 
their antichristian doctrine (“come unto you and bring not this doctrine”), this in¬ 
junction will not appear too harsh, and it will also be clear why St. John should 
view refusal to heed it as a partaking of their evil deeds. At the same time it is 
evident that the injunction may not be applied to such as are still Christians and 
stand on the foundation, Christ, with us, nor to men — whatever their religious con¬ 
victions may be — whom we meet in the walks of civic, academic or political life, and 
to whom one owes the ordinary proprieties of courtesy. For the former are our 
brethren in Christ and are to be treated as such, though it be as weak brethren; and 
the latter meet us not as antichristian propogandists, but as mayor, alderman, car¬ 
penter, business-man, or teacher of history, mathematics, or language at a university, 
and we must view them as fellow-citizens, members of the government, members of 
the teaching-staff, etc., and must also treat them accordingly. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


This ends our study of the passages in group I. We have seen that with the 
exception of 2 Thess. 3, 6*15 (which does not treat of false doctrine and false teachers, 
nor enjoins severance of religious fellowship, but urges maintenance and continuance 
of religious fellowship with weak brethren), all passages characterize the persons 
under discussion as such as cannot, by any stretch of Christian charity, be regarded 
as Christians, and their doctrines as faith-destroying. In some passages the mean¬ 
ness and profligacy (Phil. 3, 2.18.19), the conceit combined with spiritual ignorance 
and ulterior motives (1 Tim. 6, 3-5), and the destructiveness of gnostic teaching with 
its empty talk that overturns the Christian foundation (2 Tim. 2, 16-18) are stressed; 
in the others the sinister purpose and conscious dishonesty (these two always go to¬ 
gether) are made prominent. The fact that the latter characteristics are not always 
specially mentioned (e. g., in Phil. 3, 2; 1 Tim. 6, 3-5; and 2 Tim. 2, 16-18) does not 
necessarily mean that they are absent from the persons described there. Ulterior 
motives are inferable in Phil 3, 2 from the terms used in vs. 18.19: “enemies of the 
cross of Christ,” “whose God is their belly,” “who mind earthly things”; in 1 Tim. 
6. 3-5 from the fact that they suppose that “gain is godliness”; in 2 Tim. 2, 16-18 
from the parallel passage 1 Tim. 1, 19, where Hymenaeus is said to have put away a 
good conscience. It is not primarily error in doctrine that makes a heretic in the 
sense in which the church uses this term, but the attitude of the mind and heart of 
him who preaches it. A heretic is a person who “inspite of repeated admonition 
and inspite of better knowledge and conscience continues in his perverse conduct” 
(Walther, Die ev. luth. Kirche die wahre sichbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden, 1891, 
p. 24; also Kirche u. Amt, p. 126; also Guenther, Symbolik, pp. 7, 8; also quotations 
from Luther given on p. 38). Error in doctrine may be simply a weakness in a 
Christian who, in spite of the weakness, is filled with a sincere passion for Christ 
and His word. But when the error is known and understood by a person and adhered 
to nevertheless because of a sinister purpose or ulterior motive, that person has ceased 
to serve Christ, and is, instead, serving his own self, his ambition, his greed, his 
belly. His preaching is intentional falsehood, a lie, and Scripture calls such an one 
a ‘liar' (pseudes, Rev. 2, 2), a person ‘speaking lies in hypocrisy'* (en hypokrisei 
pseudologos, 1 Tim. 4, 2), a ‘false brother' (pseudadelphos, Gal. 2, 4), a ‘false teacher' 
(pseudodidaskalos, 2 Pet. 2, 1), a ‘false apostle' (pseudapostolos, 2 Cor. 11, 13), a 
‘false prophet' (pseudoprophetes, Matth. 7, 15; 24, 11.24; Mark 13, 22; 1 John 4, 1; 
Rev. 16, 13; 19, 20; 20, 10). The word ‘pseud' or ‘pseudo' in the above compounds is 
equivalent to ‘lying and thereby deceiving.' A misstatement of fact arising from lack 
of proper information, but made in good faith, is not a lie, not a ‘pseudos.' A ‘pseudos,’ 
like our English word ‘lie,' is a conscious and intentional misstatement of fact, a 
deliberate falsehood, made for the purpose of misleading or deceiving, and implies 
better knowledge on the part of the person making it. This is brought out clearly 
in Matth. 7, 15 (wolves, who for the purpose of deception put on sheep's clothing), 2 
Cor. 11, 13 (where “deceitful workers” is added), 2 Pet. 2, 1-3 (“through covetousness 
shall they with feigned words make merchandise of you”), 1 Tim. 4, 2 (where “hav¬ 
ing their conscience seared” is added). 

Similar to the ‘pseudo'-compounds are ‘planan' (deceiving) and its derivatives 
wherever the context clearly indicates the purpose to deceive, e. g., 2 John 7, where 
‘pianos' (deceiver) is equated with ‘antichristos’ (Antichrist), and Matth. 24, 4.5.11. 
24; Mark 13, 5. 6; 2 Thess. 2, 11; 1 Tim. 4, 2, where these words are used in connection 
with ‘pseudochristoi’ (false Christs), ‘pseudoprophetai' (false prophets), ‘pseudos' 
(lie), and ‘pseudologos' (speaker of lies). 

With the above words may be compared also the terms found in Eph. 4, 14 
(‘sleight of men,' lit. dice-playing of men, ‘cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive,' lit. craftiness after the cunning method of deceit — the sgme term is 
used of the devil in Eph. 6, 11); Col. 2, 4 (‘beguile with enticing words'); 2 Tim. 3, 6-13 
(‘creep into houses,' ‘lead captive,' ‘resist the truth,' ‘men of corrupt minds,' ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith,' ‘evil men and seducers, deceiving and being deceived'). Dr. 
Stoeckhardt, in his commentary on Ephesians (4, 14) describes such persons thus: 
“The persons who proclaim and defend false doctrine. as it were by profession are 
unscrupulous, frivolous, and tricky persons and play a deceptive and frivolous game 
with such as give ear to them. They are not concerned with the weal or woe of their 
fellowmen, ‘play a game with conscience and salvation of souls' (Soden), seek only 
their own advantage and honor, desire only to gain adherents, and deceive and de¬ 
fraud the simple with pious talk and hypocritical promises.” 

The accusing conscience naturally plays a part in such persons, and we find 
it referred to a number of times in reference in false teachers, e. g., 1 Tim. 1, 19. 20; 
4, 2; Titus 1, 15; 3, 11 (implied in ‘autokatakritos'). It is necessarily involved also 


* See note * p. 9. 
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wherever the ‘pseudo’-compounds are used, or a form of ‘planan’ in a context that 
implies purpose to deceive, or where the setting of a ‘skandalon’ (trap) is predicated 
of a person (Rom. 16, 17; Matth. 18, 6.7; Luke 17, 1,2). 

By employing such names and terms to characterize false teachers, the Scriptures 
thus mark them as reprobates, as men who have ceased to be Christians, if they ever 
were such, and who ought no longer to be treated as Christians, but excluded, if they 
are within the congregation, and avoided and not admitted, if they come from without. 

This will become still more evident if we contrast the above terms with the ex¬ 
pressions employed by the Scriptures when such teachers are referred to as are un¬ 
sound in doctrine, but must still be assumed to be vitally connected with the church 
in fundamental faith and, therefore, to be sincere and loyal to Christ. In such cases 
the Scriptures do not use words which connote lying and deceiving, but terms that 
merely indicate a departure from the received doctrine, as ‘teach otherwise’ (heterodi- 
daskaiein) * 1 Tim. 1, 3; 6, 3), or ‘a man that is an heretic (hairetikos anthropos, Tit. 
3, 10, this term meaning merely a person that chooses a view or doctrine for him¬ 
self, or is inclined to a faction or party — see pp. 36f), or persons who ‘build upon 
this foundation (Christ) ... wood, hay, stubble’ (1 Cor. 3, 10-15). The use of the 
term ‘brother’ in 2 Thess. 3, 6.15 is similar, though there the term does not refer to 
teachers. 


THE BEARING OF 1 COR. 3, 10-15 ON THESE FINDINGS 

Of the passages just referred to, 1 Cor. 3, 10-15 is perhaps the most instructive 
and illuminating. Here Paul is envisaging, hypothetically, Christian teachers who 
build on the true foundation, Christ, but who employ as building materials inflam¬ 
mable stuff which will not stand the test of fire, viz., “wood, hay, stubble.” “Wood, 
hay, stubble” refer to doctrines that are not sound, not Scriptural, yet not of such 
a nature as to overthrow the foundation, Christ. Paul does not hurl such names as 
‘false teachers’ (pseudodidaskaloi), ‘false prophets’ (pseudoprophetai), etc., at the 
teachers of such doctrines, but rather considers them to be builders, albeit builders 
with poor judgment as to building materials for the structure that is to be reared 
on the foundation. 

Objections have been raised against understanding “wood, hay, stubble” as re¬ 
ferring to unscriptural and unsound teaching. Some claim that not doctrines, but the 
Christians themselves, or the fruits of Christian life, are meant. The following de¬ 
tailed study of the passage will show that these objections are untenable. 

1. The preceding context, vs. 5-9, clearly indicates that Paul is referring to 
teachers and preachers. “Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos 
wa\ erect; but God gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth 
and he that watereth are one: and every man shall receive his own reward according 
to his own labor. For we are God’s fellow-workers (R. V.), ye are God’s husbandry, 
ye are God’s building.” 

The teachers of the church, e. g., Apollos and himself, Paul writes, are God’s 
fellow-workers, while the Christians themselves are God’s field undergoing cultiva¬ 
tion, or, in changed metaphor, are God’s building undergoing construction.! This 
implies, of course, that the teachers are the tillers or the builders. 

2. The text, vs. 10-15, describes the work of the builders, and cautions the 
builders with respect to the use of building materials: “According to the grace of 
God which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation, 
and another buildeth thereon. But let every man take heed how he buildeth there¬ 
on. For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble, every man’s work shall be made manifest; for the day shall declare it, be¬ 
cause it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 

* ‘Heterodidaskalein’ occurs in the N. T. but twice, both times in 1 Tim. The context of 1 Tim. 
1, 3 makes it plain that Paul is using the verb in reference to Christian teachers, who are in Timothy’s 
charge, and whom Timothy is to set right. In 6, 3 Paul has some of these same men in mind, Chris¬ 
tian teachers in Timothy’s charge, who, hypothetically of course (“if any one teach otherwise and 
consent not”), refuse to be brought bade to the sound words of Christ and the doctrine that is accord¬ 
ing to godliness, because they have ulterior motives (“ supposing that gain is godliness”), and he gives 
Timothy instruction as to what position he is to take against such. Since Paul is thinking of Christian 
teachers who are in error, he naturally avoids using ‘pseudodidaskalein’; but when he contemplates 
these same men as having rejected admonition and as persisting in their wrong ways from base mo¬ 
tives (“supposing that gain is godliness”), in other words, as men who know better and yet follow 
their own evil desires, he uses terms which befit 'pseudodidaskaloi’, or self-condemned heretics in the 
sense of Titus 3, II. Only in case it will have become clear that they are reprobates is Paul ready 
to use, or does he wish Timothy to use, such terms as are found in 1 Tim. 6, 4. 5. Compare pp. 32f. 

f The thought of ’undergoing cultivation’ lies in ‘georgion’ (tilled ground; tillage) as distinguished 
from ‘agros’ (field) ; similarly the thought of ‘undergoing construction’ lies in ‘oikodomae’ (construc¬ 
tion) as distinguished from ‘oikodomaema’ or ‘oikos’ (the finished building). 
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it is. If any man's work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward. If any man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire." 

3. Taking the text more in detail, we note that Paul, in vs. 10-12, designates 
himself and the other teachers in the Corinthian congregation as builders. He is the 
wise master-builder who has laid the foundation, the other teachers are the builders 
of the superstructure. The building upon which all are engaged in work is the 
Christian church. Historically, the reference is to the Christian church in Corinth. 
But what is said of the building of this church, holds, in a similar manner, for all 
other churches or congregations. And since congregations are composed of individ¬ 
uals, the rearing or building up of individual Christians will necessarily be included. 
In fact, in v. 9, Paul stated: “Ye (Christians) are God's building." It is they who, 
“fitly framed together," grow unto an holy temple in the Lord. Compare Eph. 2, 21, 
where ‘every building' (pasa oikodomae) clearly refers back to the individual Chris¬ 
tians mentioned in v. 19, and said in v. 20 to have been built up upon the founda¬ 
tion of the apostles and prophets; also 1 Cor. 3, 16.17.* 

4. The foundation which Paul had laid in Corinth was Jesus Christ, i. e., Jesus 
Christ was the sum and substance of his message to the Corinthians, as it had been 
to the Galatians, “before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth, crucified" 
(Gal. 3, 1). “For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures" (1 Cor. 15, 3.4) . By 
‘foundation' Paul, therefore, means the elemental and fundamental truths concerning 
Christ and salvation through Him, without which there can be no living faith in 
Christ, no Christians, and no Christian congregation. 

5. Upon the foundation laid by Paul, in virtue of which there was a Christian 
congregation at Corinth, other Christian teachers were building a superstructure 
(“another buildeth thereon," v. 10), i. e., were engaged in building up the Corinthian 
Christians in faith, character, life, and service, as Paul sets forth so beautifully in 
Eph. 4, 11-16: “And he (Christ) gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the building up (R. V.) of the body of Christ, till 
we all come into (R. V.) the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; 
that we henceforth be no more children (compare 1 Cor. 3, 1-4), tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning crafti¬ 
ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ: from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac¬ 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in love." 

Who the other Christian teachers in Corinth, to whom Paul is referring, were, 
is not indicated. They were not Apollos and Peter and himself; for Peter is not 
known to have ever been in Corinth, and Paul and Apollos were in Ephesus at the 
time the letter was written (1 Cor. 16, 12). Besides, in 1 Cor. 1, 12 also a party 
calling itself after Christ is mentioned. The teachers referred to must, therefore, 
have been faction leaders (see 1 Cor. 3, 1-4) who had magnified the respective quali¬ 
ties and teachings peculiar to Paul, Apollos, and Peter, or thought to be peculiar 
to them, into essential differences of Christianity, and by insisting on these dif¬ 
ferences had made themselves leaders of factions which were in danger of denying 
Christian brotherhood to each other (2 Cor. 10, 7). It is of these that Paul writes 
in 1 Cor. 3, 10-15. Paul refers to Apollos, Peter, and himself merely as illustrative 
examples (4. 6) of how teachers, who are ministers of Christ (4, 1), should labor 
together in the service of Christ and should be esteemed fellow-laborers by the Chris¬ 
tians (1 Cor. 3, 5-9). 

6. The task of building the superstructure is one of great responsibility. “The 
guidance of converted souls is a much more delicate work than the labor bestowed 
on their conversion; in fact, it is easy to employ materials in the work of their 
spiritual development which shall be more hurtful than useful" (Godet). Hence Paul 
cautions: “Let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon" (v. 10). The ‘how* 
(pos) is, therefore, the theme of the following verses, 11-15. 

7. The first important point stressed by Paul with respect to the ‘how’ of 
building the superstructure is that it must be on the foundation which Paul had 
laid, and may not include the laying of another and a different foundation. “For 

* Peter (1 Pet. 2, 5), viewing the Christians under a slightly different image, calls them not 
‘buildings’ (oikodomai), but ‘living stones’ that are built into the spiritual house, the church. “It is 
one of the paradoxes of the Christian church that there is only one temple of God, and yet each 
Christian is a temple.” (Robertson and Plummer, Intern. Crit. Com.) 
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other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (v. 11).. 

8. The second important point emphasized by Paul concerns the choice of ma¬ 
terials to be used for erecting the superstructure. “Now if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble” (v. 12). 

9. By -‘gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble’ Paul evidently under¬ 
stands the teaching and instruction given by the teachers, as builders, to the Cor¬ 
inthian congregation in order to rear the superstructure, i. e., in order to bring about 
“the perfecting of the saints,” as described in Eph. 4, 11-16 (see above under 5). 
This is the view of Meyer and of the large majority of commentators of ancient and 
modern times. Meyer lists, as agreeing with his own interpretation in the main, 
Clement of Alexandria, Ambrosius, Sedulius, Lyra, Thomas, Cajetan, Erasmus, Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, Piscator, Justinus, Grotius, Estius, Calov, Lightfoot, Stolz, Rosenmuel- 
ler, Flatt, Hevdenreich, Neander, DeWette, Osiander. Others might be added, e. g., 
Robertson and Plummer in the International Critical Commentary. A few commen¬ 
tators of note, e. g., Bengel and Godet, would rather interpret 'gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble’ as referring to persons (thus Bengel, who interprets them 
as true believers and hypocrites), or to the “religious and moral fruits produced in 
the church by preaching” (Godet); but it is significant that even these concede that 
sound teaching is included. Godet does so by referring ‘gold, silver’ etc., to the fruits 
of “healthy evangelical preaching.” And Bengel writes: “Moreover, the abstract is 
included in the concrete, so that on the one hand true and solid doctrines, or, on the 
other hand, false and worthless doctrines are denoted together; in both cases, doc¬ 
trines either of greater or less importance.” It is impossible, then, to get away 
from the thought of different kinds of ‘teaching,’ ‘instruction/ or ‘doctrine/ in the 
interpretation of ‘gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble/ In the last analy¬ 
sis, it is merely a question of whether the different kinds of doctrine are to be made 
the primary concept in the figure of ‘gold, silver/ etc., or whether the different kinds 
of results produced by the different kinds of doctrines are to be taken as the primary 
thought. And this question can be answered quite definitely by determining which 
concept logically fits best into the picture. In v. 9 Paul has designated the Christians 
themselves as the building. Hence the Christians themselves cannot, at the same 
time, be the materials used in their own construction. Building materials are not 
the building. Likewise, building materials are not the outward appearance, expres¬ 
sion, or manifestation of the building, as they would have to be assumed to be, 
if ‘wood, hay, stubble’ are interpreted of the fruits of Christian doctrine, i. e., of Chris¬ 
tian life and character. Hence, ‘gold, silver/ etc., cannot be referred to the Chris¬ 
tians themselves, or to their Christian life and character, but must be referred to the 
materials used in rearing the Christians and in producing Christian character, i. e. f 
to the different kinds of doctrines through which the Christians, who are established 
on Christ as the only foundation, are built up “unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4, 13). To be sure, Christians who 
have been built up with ‘gold, silver, precious stones, hay, wood, stubble' may, of 
course, rightly be calleld ‘gold-, silver-, hay-, wood-, and stubble-Christians’ as a 
result of having been built with such materials; but Paul does not consider this side 
of the matter. From beginning to end of this passage (vs. 10-15) he writes of the 
builders or teachers, and of the materials which they, as builders, use in the con¬ 
struction of the building, not of the structure itself, or the Christians. To the 
latter he reverts only in vs. 16 and 17, after having defined the building in v. 9 as 
being the Christians themselves. “This interpretation,” writes Meyer, “is necessary, 
because it alone preserves the harmony of the whole picture. For if the foundation, 
which is laid, is the content of the first proclamation of the gospel, viz., Christ, then 
the material for the superstructure must be the content of the further instruction 
(of the Christians).” The above interpretation is also, essentially, that of Luther. 
In a gloss, quoted by Meyer, Luther writes: “This is said of preachings and teach¬ 
ings which are taught either for the betterment of faith, or for its impairment.” 
Thus in substance also in St. Louis, XII, 1542-45. 

10. But if ‘gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble’ refer to doctrines, 
what kinds of doctrines are meant? 

Since ‘gold, silver, precious stones’ abide, i. e., stand the test of fire (vs. 13-15), 
they wffl refer to sound and solid doctrines which are in full accord with fundamental 
gospel truth and apostolic teaching. As for ‘wood, hay, stubble/ we must state the 
opposite, though with a certain necessary limitation. For it is clear from v. 15 
(“he himself shall be saved”), and from v. 12 (“ if any man build upon this founda¬ 
tion”) that the teachers of ‘wood-, hay-, stubble-doctrines’ build on Christ, the founda¬ 
tion, and that their ‘wood-, hay-, stubble-doctrines’ are not such as to destroy that 
foundation. ‘Wood, hay, stubble’ will, therefore, represent such teachings as are not 
in accord, or at least not in full accord, with apostolic teaching — doctrines not 
founded in the Scriptures, but contrary to the Scriptures, yet not of such a nature 
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as necessarily to destroy saving faith. With this agree our Confessional Writings 
(Apology, Triglot, p. 233): “As Paul says, 1 Cor. 3, 11, The foundation/ i. e., the 
true knowledge of Christ and faith. Although among these (in the body which is 
built upon the true foundation, i. e., upon Christ and faith) there are also many 
weak persons, who build upon the foundation stubble that will perish, i. e., certain 
unprofitable opinions (some human thoughts and opinions), which, nevertheless, be¬ 
cause they do not overthrow the foundation, are both forgiven them and also cor¬ 
rected. And the writings of the holy Fathers testify that sometimes even they built 
stubble upon the foundation, but that this did not overthrow their faith.” Similarly 
Luther: “This cannot be understood of heretics. For these latter lay another founda¬ 
tion, while the former (teachers of ‘wood-, hay-, stubble-doctrines’) remain on the 
foundation, i. e., in faith in Christ, are saved, and are called saints of God, their hay, 
straw, wood notwithstanding.” (St. Louis, XVI, 218) In accord with these are 
Walther, Lutheraner, v. 1, pp. 83.84; Die ev. luth. Kirche die wahre sichtbare 
Kirche Gottes auf Erden, 1891, p. 28; Rev. Zorn, Lutheraner, 1924, p. 247 (“wrong 
and worthless doctrines of men which oppose the Word of God”). 

11. ‘The day' referred to in v. 13 is the day of judgment (compare 1 Thess. 5, 4; 
Hebr. 10, 25). This is clear from 1 Cor. 4. 3.5, where, as Bengel puts it, Paul “after 
an interval, as usual, speaks more clearly.” This day “is revealed in fire” (compare 
2 Thess. 1, 7.8; 2, 8; Mai. 4, 1). As Robertson and Plummer (Intern. Crit. Com.) 
aptly point out, “Paul is not intending to describe the details of Christ’s second 
coming, but is figuratively stating what he states without figure in 4, 5, that at that 
crisis the real worth of each man’s work will be searchingly tested. This test he 
figures as the fire of the second advent, wrapping the whole building round, and 
reducing all its worthless material to ashes.” ‘Every man’s work’ (vs. 13.14.15) 
refers to his work as a builder or teacher (v. 12). The ‘reward’ (v. 14) is not eternal 
salvation, for the latter awaits even the builder who used poor and worthless build¬ 
ing material, provided that he built on the true foundation, Christ. 

12. The following context, vs. 16 and 17, bears out the correctness of under¬ 
standing vs. 10-15 of builders and building materials, inasmuch as these verses show 
that Paul only now reverts to the thought of the building, from which he started 
in v. 9. That building is now viewed as a temple. “It is one of the paradoxes of 
the Christian church that there is only one temple of God, and yet each Christian 
is a temple.” (Robertson and Plummer) For the construction of the temple of God, 
collectively or individually, only gold, silver, and precious stones are fit building ma¬ 
terials. 

13. In vs. 21-23 Paul lays down a general principle that should guide the Chris¬ 
tians in their attitude toward different Christian teachers: “Let no man glory in men. 
For all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” The Christians should not consider themselves as belonging to 
the different Christian teachers, but the Christian teachers as belonging to the Chris¬ 
tians; themselves, however, together with the Christian teachers, as belonging to 
Christ. The center of unity is Christ, as against separation into groups that follow 
different Christian teachers. This is the sum and substance of 1 Cor. 3, 1—4, 6. 

It is, therefore, clear that in this passage Paul regards all teachers who build 
on Christ as the only foundation, even though they err in doctrines important for 
the proper rearing of the Christians to the fulness of the stature of Christ, as 
builders of the church, and that, though he warns all teachers earnestly against the 
use of unsubstantial and inflammable building materials, he does not urge severance 
of all religious fellowship with such as employ ‘wood, hay, and stubble,’ but rather 
urges maintenance and continuance of Christian fellowship in order to prevent a 
rupture of the unity of the universal church (Eph. 4, 3).* It is likewise apparent that 
if Paul had held a conviction with regard to prayer-fellowship with Christians who 
differ in doctrines that do not overthrow the foundation, such as we have hitherto 
held, he would no doubt have enjoined a breaking off of prayer-fellowship with them. 
It would have been his dutv to have ^one so. Rut not a word or a hint indicative of 
an attitude like ours is to be found in the passage or in its context. Rather does 
Paul emphasize that all Christian teachers who build on the foundation belong to 
the Christians and all Christians belong to Christ (vs. 21-23, also above under 13). 
This is the more significant when it is considered that in 1 Cor. 1, 10 Paul had 
pleaded: “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you, but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” For, 
since Paul is in these words referring to the same situation that is dealt with in 
chapter 3 (see 1 Cor. 1, 11.12), it becomes perfectly evident that in making this plea 


* This passage is treated fully in Part II (see Table of Contents). 
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Paul is not setting forth the conditions, without fulfilment of which prayer-fellowship 
would be impossible, but is merely designating the goal toward which all Christians 
and Christian congregations should strive. Christ cannot be divided (v. 13). Chris¬ 
tians should, therefore, exert themselves (spoudazein) to keep the unity of the uni¬ 
versal church, established by the Spirit, in the bond of peace (Eph. 4, 3).* 

The fact stressed by Paul in 1 Cor. 3, 10-15, that all teachers who build on the 
only foundation, Christ, are builders of the church and are to be treated accordingly, 
is emphasized also by St. John in his first epistle: “Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they are of God; because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: Every spirit (i. e., prophet 
or teacher) that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God” (4, 1.2). 
“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God” (4, 15). “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God” (5, 1). 
Paul also speaks in the same strain when in 1 Cor. 12, 3 he states: “No man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

The Scriptures themselves thus make a clear distinction between such teachers 
of error as are Christians, but teach their error out of ignorance and in good faith, 
believing their doctrine to be Scriptural, and such teachers of error as are motivated 
in their activity by sinister purposes, a desire for filthy lucre, and the like, and hence 
no longer serve Christ, but their belly, and in reality are building on another founda¬ 
tion, not on that which is laid, which is Christ. (See quotation from Luther on p. 
46.) The latter are to be shunned, because they are not Christ’s and are not in¬ 
terested in the truth; the former, however, are to be regarded as members of the 
body of Christ and as vitally interested in the truth, are, in fact, to be esteemed 
builders of the church and to be treated accordingly. 

THE CONCLUSION TO WHICH THESE SCRIPTURAL FINDINGS LEAD 

Observing the principle that passages of the Scriptures are to be applied to 
like and to similar cases only, and are not to be used to cover cases which are es¬ 
sentially different from those referred to in the Bible passages, we are constrained 
to admit that with the exception of 2 Thess. 3, 6-15 (which, as we saw, does not 
enjoin severance of religious fellowship at all, but rather continuance of it) the 
passages of group I cannot fairly be applied to persons whom we must, on the basis 
of their profession, confession, and life regard as true, though erring, Christians. 
While we can and must apply these passages to such as hold and teach doctrines 
that not only have the tendency to destroy (every error in doctrine, even in non¬ 
fundamentals, and every sin committed by Christians, has this tendency), but that 
practically do destroy their Christian character, e. g., to such as deny the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity and of the vicarious atonement; we cannot go beyond this and apply 
these passages to such as we must regard as Christians who stand on the same 
foundation, Christ, with us. In other words, we cannot call them Christians, and, 
in the same breath, say, “They serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly.” 

Yet we have always held that the passages in group I are directed against each 
and every kind of deviation from God’s Word, and that they may, therefore, be ap¬ 
plied to all Christians outside of the Synodical Conference who differ from us in 
some doctrine or practice. 

We thus find ourselves in a dilemma. For if our current interpretation and appli¬ 
cation of the passages in group I is correct, we are manifestly wrong when we 
hold that Christians outside of the Synodical Conference are true Christians inspite 
of adherence to some wrong doctrine or practice which does not overthrow the founda¬ 
tion; for Rom. 16, 18 states that “they that are such (i. e., all who cause divisions 
and offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned — and we apply this 
to all who differ from us in doctrine) serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” Then, 
too, we are equally wrong when we respect the office of the Christian ministry in 
the midst of Christians who differ from us in some doctrine or practice; for it is 
evident that Jesus, Paul, and John did not respect the office of the ministry of those 
persons against whom they levelled the passages of group I. Again, if we are right 
in believing that Christians outside of the Synodical Conference who stand with us 
on the foundation, Christ, are true Christians inspite of adherence to an error that 
does not overthrow the foundation, then we are manifestly wrong when we apply the 
passages of group I to all teachers of, and believers in, false doctrine that does not 
upset or destroy the foundation, because these passages can be applied to reprobates 
and antichristian persons only. 

There is no escape from the dilemma, nor from the conclusion that our present 
position is wrong somewhere. We fail either in applying the passages of group I 

* On the proper relation between universal Christian fellowship and church — (i. e., confessional 
or denominational) fellowship see the chapter on ‘The Function of Confessional Fellowship in the Uni¬ 
versal Church in Part III. 
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to all who deviate from God’s Word, or we fail in not regarding all Christians who 
teach or hold some error in doctrine as reprobates and antichristian persons. 

Which is it? 

Our examination of the passages of group I has clearly revealed that our error 
lies in applying, or attempting to apply, the injunctions to ‘avoid/ etc. (expressed or 
implied in the passages of this group) to Christians and fellow-members of the body 
of Christ,* because these injunctions manifestly have reference only to reprobates 
and antichristian individuals, to persons who either never were Christians, or having 
once been Christians, have apostatized. They do not fit the case of erring Christians, 
and hence they do not provide a Scriptural basis for our Synodical position on prayer- 
fellowship with Christians of other denominations. They rather exemplify what Paul 
had predicted to the elders of the church in Ephesus (Acts 20, 29.30): “For I know 
this that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them/’ According to v. 31, where the elders are admonished 
to “watch/' Paul is speaking of the immediate future, and the words of vs. 29 and 
30 clearly indicate that he was thinking of the same kind of men we discovered 
in the study of the passages in group I, viz., of persons who either never were 
Christians, or, having once been Christians, had apostatized and become reprobates. 
For to “draw away disciples after them” cannot, in its context, mean to draw them 
away from one Christian congregation into another, perhaps less orthodox, but never¬ 
theless still fundamentally Christian group, but to draw them away from Christianity 
altogether (compare 2 Pet. 2, Iff. and Jude 4); and “perverse things” are, accordingly, 
not deviations from Christian doctrine in minor matters, but teachings that destroy 
the character of Christianity itself, as 1 John 2, 18-23; 4, 1-3, and 2 John 7 so well 
illustrate. 


HOW THE WRONG INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION 
OF THESE BIBLE PASSAGES AROSE. 

But how did the wrong interpretation and application of these passages arise and 
come into vogue? 

The answer to this question is, mainly, no doubt the following: The real battle 
of the early church during the time when the books of the New Testament were 
written was not against fellow-Christians who, though one on the fundamentals, did 
not agree in every particular of Christian doctrine and practice, but against paganism 
and antichristianity. This fact largely dropped out of the consciousness of the church 
when it had become the established church of the Roman empire, and passages which 
in the New Testament refer to the bitter struggle of the apostolic church with anti¬ 
christianity and paganism, came to be applied to situations within the church itself, 
where they frequently did not fit. In this way there arose and came into vogue 
what may be called an ‘ecclesiastical’ understanding and application of the passages 
under discussion, an understanding which saw the eccleciastical controversies that 
occurred from time to time reflected in these passages, and this ‘eccleciastical’ under¬ 
standing and application of the passages still continues in vogue where the passages 
are not read and interpreted on the basis of their own grammatico-historical context, 
but on the basis of the prevailing ecclesiastical situation. The ecclesiastical situation 
even seems, at times, to have become a new context, and to have completely dis¬ 
placed the true historical context. “Offenses,” “divisions,” “this doctrine,” “teach 
otherwise,” etc., are frequently interpreted ecclesiastically instead of historically, 
and in consequence of this are often grossly misapplied. 

But the right understanding of the passages under discussion never died out 
completely, and in modern times voices which call attention to the context of these 
passages in the New Testament have grown more and more numerous, also in our 
own circles. 

Ought we not to heed them? 


“But we should let this he our concern, that we have a certain and true 
understanding of the Scriptures, which can be none other than that of the 
letter, the text, or the history ” Luther, St. Louis, I, 952. 

* 2 Thess. 3. 6-15. though referring to Christians, does not enjoin severance of religious fellow¬ 
ship, as is claimed. See pp. 28-31. 
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Part II 

EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED SCRIPTURAL BASIS OF THE CLAIM THAT 
PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRISTIANS OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 
NECESSARILY AND INHERENTLY INVOLVES A VIOLATION OF 
OUR CONFESSIONAL CONSCIENCE AND THUS UNIONISM 

ALLEGATION THAT PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRISTIANS OF OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS INVOLVES UNIONISM. 

It has been shown in the previous section that the Scripture passages listed in 
group I and held by us to enjoin avoidance of any kind of religious fellowship with 
any kind of teachers of, or believers in, doctrinal error, cannot, in fairness, be applied 
to Christians who stand with us on the only foundation, Christ, and that there are, 
therefore, no passages in the Scriptures which forbid us to pray with such Christians 
on the ground that they differ from us in some doctrine or other which does not 
overthrow the foundation. On the contrary, it has appeared from our examination 
of 1 Cor. 3, 10-15 that Paul clearly regards all teachers who build on Christ as the 
foundation, even though they err in doctrines which are important for the proper 
rearing of Christians to the fulness of the stature of Christ, as builders of the church, 
and that, though he warns the teachers earnestly against the use of unsubstantial 
and inflammable building materials, he does not urge severance of all religious fellow¬ 
ship with such as employ ‘wood-, hay-, and stubble-doctrines/ but rather urges con¬ 
tinuance and maintenance of Christian fellowship (to be distinguished from church- 
or confessional fellowship) in order to prevent a rupture of the unity of the universal 
church, and guides the Christians into taking the right attitude toward such Christian 
teachers. See pp. 43-47, esp. 46 f.) 

This being the case, the question arises: Is there, then, any valid reason for 
refusing prayer-fellowship with Christians who differ from us in some doctrine or 
other that does not overthrow fundamental faith in Christ? 

The usual answer given by us is: “Yes. Prayer-fellowship, on the part of Chris¬ 
tians confessing the truth, with erring Christians, is incompatible and involves union¬ 
ism, and is forbidden on that ground.” As proof from the Scriptures, the passages of 
groun II are adduced, viz: Matth. 5, 23.24; 10, 32.33 (Luke 12, 8.9); Matth. 18, 
15-17; 18, 19; Luke 9, 26 (Mark 8, 38); John 8, 31.32; Acts 2, 42; Gal. 5, 9; Eph. 
4, 1-6; 1 Thess. 5, 22; Amos 3, 3. 

However, since the alleged Scripture proof revolves about the term ‘unionism,* 
and aims to prove the existence of ‘unionism' in prayer-fellowship with Christians 
of other denominations, it behooves us first to become clear on what we mean by 
‘unionism.’ 


WHAT IS UNIONISM? 

The term ‘unionism’ is one of those words which frequently are coined to de¬ 
scribe certain attitudes and actions, but are so indefinite in themselves as to leave 
the uninitiated in doubt as to just what is meant by them. As a result, there is 
much vagueness in the understanding of the term, and still more in applying it to 
definite situations. * 

By ‘unionism,’ which is opposed and denounced by us so strenuously, we do not 
refer to the desire for Christian unity among all Christians on earth. That desire 
is legitimate. No one longs for it more than Christ Himself. He prayed for it be¬ 
fore entering Gethsemane (John 17, 21-23). He prayed not only for spiritual unity 
in the universal church, but for a manifestation of this spiritual unity over against 
the world, “that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” (John 17, 21.23). 
And all true Christians who own Christ as their head share this desire and join in 
the prayer. 

Nor do we designate by ‘unionism’ any proper and legitimate endeavor to attain 
the unity so strongly desired and so earnestly prayed for. Rather do we consider 
it our duty to do all that is in our power to attain Christian unity. For otherwise 
our desire and our prayers for unity would hardly be called sincere. 

By ‘unionism’ we mean the desire to achieve an improper union, or any endeavors 
to attain such an improper union, or acts that assume the existence of a bond of 

* An interesting example of the use of the word in a good and in a bad sense in the same general 
context is found in the Concordia Theological Monthly, Jan. 1935, pp. 1, 2. 6. There ‘unionism* is 
used of "alliances and nations, mergers of corporations, unions of laborers, of employers, of capitalists, 
consolidation of resources, collective bargaining” — in all of which ‘unionism* is apparently held to 
be proper and wise — and of ‘unionism* in the church — where it is improper and unscriptural. What, 
then, is ‘unionism* ? 
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unity where no real unity exists. Put in other words, ‘unionism* is the uniting of 
Christians or of Christian denominations, which differ in doctrine and practice, into 
one church organization, without having previously achieved real unity in doctrine 
and practice; or the desire and attempt to unite them without first seeking to achieve 
real unity, or the acting as if doctrinal differences did not exist, or as if they were 
inconsequential (mdiAferentism). 

The above will, no doubt, be accepted as a fair definition of ‘unionism* as under¬ 
stood in our circles. While the idea of ‘unionism* as thus defined may be clear enough, 
its application to concrete cases is not so simple, and frequently acts and attitudes 
are by some termed ‘unionism* which are not such in reality. Due to our watch¬ 
fulness against ‘unionism,* the word has become among some of us, like ‘pro-German¬ 
ism* during the war had become to a certain element of our population, a convenient 
deterrent — a ‘Hannibal ante portas* — against much that is perfectly legitimate and 
Scriptural. It is therefore well to inquire what the essential thing is that we mean 
to condemn by the term ‘unionism.* 

If we examine the above definition of ‘unionism,** it will be apparent that the 
factor which makes the strivings and endeavors of ‘unionism* to attain union improper 
(in distinction from proper striving after Christian unity) is the element of doctrinal 
indifference resulting in a compromise of religious truth. Doctrines and principles, 
which in a former age led to separation for reasons of conscience, are, though still 
adhered to, no longer regarded as so important as to be divisive, and loyalty to them 
is sacrificed for the sake of external union. Truth is compromised. And it is this 
compromise of truth that we mean to condemn in ‘unionism,* not the religious fellow¬ 
ship with Christians of other denominations. The latter may occur without com¬ 
promise of truth (as will be shown below), and in that case there is no law against 
it; but the former is always wrong. The question confronting us in any case of 
religious fellowship with Christians of other denominations is not, therefore, whether 
we are uniting religiously with Christians of other denominations (that is granted, 
and is, in itself, nothing worthy of condemnation, but is the goal which we as 
Christians earnestly and prayerfully strive to attain), but whether such religious 
fellowship involves compromise of truth (either through doctrinal indifference, or in 
some other manner).f 

Having thus become clear in our minds as to what we mean, and what we do 
not mean, by the term ‘unionism,* we can take up the Bible passages listed in group 
II and investigate whether they support the contention that prayer-fellowship, on the 
part of Christians confessing the truth, with Christians of other denominations, is 
incompatible and involves compromise of the truth (‘unionism*). 

INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OK THE BIBLE PASSAGES ADDUCED 

Matthew 5, 23-24. 

“Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.** 

This passage has been used by some in our midst to prove the necessity of com¬ 
plete doctrinal agreement before joining in prayer with Christians of other denomi¬ 
nations, lest truth be compromised. Our duty, it is claimed, is to admonish them, 
not to pray with them. 

As will be seen readily from the text and context (see v. 22, and note the force 
of ‘therefore* in v. 23), the passage proves no such thing. It does not treat of doc¬ 
trinal differences, but of offence taken by a brother at something done by you, and 
Imposes on you the duty to reconcile, if possible, your brother before appearing be¬ 
fore God with your own sacrifice (or prayer). It is an application of the Scriptural 
principle, found in such passages as Gen. 4, 3-7; Ps. 66, 18; Is. 59, 2; John 9, 31, that 
God will not receive your sacrifice (or your prayers) if you have wronged your 
fellowman. Not prayer-fellowship with others is discountenanced in the passage, but 
your sacrifice (or prayer) to Goa is discountenanced until the brother, of whom you 

* The same is true also of definitions given by Dr. Pieper in his Christl. Dogmatik, III, p. 490, 
and in his paper, “Einige Saetze ueber den Unionismus”, Synodalbericht, Oregon-Washington District, 
1924, p. 4. 

f In view of the confusion of ideas to which the use of the term ‘unionism’ has given rise, would 
it not be better to drop the term ‘unionism’, and to substitute for it such terms as accurately describe 
what we mean to condemn, e. g., doctrinal indifference, compromise of truth, sham union, and the 
like? Why not call the thing by its name? We are not opposed to proper ‘unionism,' i. e., to the 
cause of Christian unity; why then use such a term as ‘unionism’ for condemning improper efforts 
to achieve union? Are we not beclouding the issue and producing confusion by subtly instilling into 
the minds of people by the use of such a term the idea that we are opposed to the cause of Christian 
unity and that we denounce all manner of Christian fellowship with Christians of other denominations ? 
The need felt today to stress the cause of Christian unity (Walther League Messenger, Jan. 1935, 
pp. 266ff; Lutheran Witness, Jan. 1935, pp. 19.20) indicates that the use of the term ‘unionism’ has 
done just this thing in our circles. 
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know that he has been offended by you, has been reconciled. The term ‘brother/ 
in all probability, refers not to a ‘brother in the faith/ but to a ‘brother in Adam' — 
“every Abel to whom I must not act the part of Cain” (Stier). The term is used 
here in the general sense of ‘neighbor/ as in Lev. 19, 17, which is indicated also by the 
general reference to him as ‘adversary' in v. 25. The passage thus refers to a case 
where the brother, or neighbor, or fellowman, has ought against you, not to a case 
where you have ought against your brother. For the latter, Matth. 5, 43-48 and 
Christ's own example (“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do”) 
are normative. For a case where admonition is indicated, see Lev. 19, 17; Matth. 
18, 15-17; Luke 17, 3. The question whether or not these passages are applicable to 
the point at issue is discussed below (p. 54). 

It is obvious, then, that this passage neither inculcates the duty to admonish an 
erring brother, nor indicates that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denomi¬ 
nations involves compromise of truth. These matters do not come within the pur¬ 
view of the text or its context. Matth. 5, 23. 24 does not, therefore, yield the desired 
proof. 


Matthew 10, 32. 33 (Luke 12, 8. 9). 

“Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also be¬ 
fore my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 

The causal particle ‘therefore' (oun) links up these verses with the immediately 
preceding context, vs. 28-31: “And fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul, but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all num¬ 
bered.” These verses again form part of the larger context which begins at v. 16: 
“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves... Beware of men; for they 
will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues, 
and ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony to 
them and to Gentiles,” etc., to v. 31. 

The entire section forms part of Jesus' instructions to the twelve disciples as He 
sent them out to preach and to heal, and Jesus is thinking of situations where the 
disciples would be confronted with the necessity of declaring themselves publicly 
either for Jesus or against Him, of confessing Him or of denying Him, and where their 
confessing Christ might entail scourging, imprisonment, persecution, and even death. 
To “confess me”* in v. 32 therefore means to declare one’s self to be a disciple of 
Christ, and to “deny me” in v. 33 means to declare that one is not a disciple of 
Christ. To be or not to be a Christian, that is the question at issue here. Cremer- 
Koegel (l.c., p. 689) call special attention to the use of the word ‘confess’ (homolo- 
gein) in this sense when Christ is the object of the verb, and define it as an expres¬ 
sion of public acknowledgement of Him as Messiah, Matth. 10, 32; John 9, 22; 12, 42; 
Rom. 10, 9; hence as a public expression of personal faith in Him, the confession 
being always thought of in contrast to its opposite: refusal to confess personal faith 
in Him as Messiah, denial of Him. 

Another point to be investigated here — a point that has important bearing on 
the use of the passage in the case of prayer-fellowship with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations—-is this: Who are the “men” before whom the disciples are urged to 
confess Christ? According to the entire context, immediate and more remote, the 
men referred to are the enemies of Christ: the wolves into the midst of whom the 
disciples are being sent (v. 16); the men who will deliver the disciples up to the 
councils to be imprisoned and scourged (v. 17); the men who will drag the disciples 
before governors and kings for trial (v. 18); the unconverted and inimical brother, 
father, children (v. 21); the men who hate the disciples on account of their faith in 
Christ (v. 22); the persecutors and revilers of the disciples (v. 23-25); the men who 
will not hesitate to put the disciples to death (v. 28). The use of the definite article 
before ‘men' in the Greek text of vs. 32. 33 is in keeping with this, giving to ‘men' 
the force of ‘the (class of) men just referred to.' Our text then does not refer to 
confessing Christ before Christians, be they weak Christians or strong, but to con¬ 
fessing Christ before the enemies of Christ and Christianity. The thought of con¬ 
fessing Christ before Christians, even weak Christians, would make non-sense in the 
given context; for all Christians, as disciples of Christ, be they weak or strong, are 
here charged with the duty of confessing Christ before the enemies of Christ; and 
Christians, even weak Christians, will not be guilty of the things referred to in the 
context, vs. 16-28. When so-called Christians do such acts as Christ here predicates 


* The Greek ‘homologaesei en emoi’ is, as Robertson, l.c., p. 108, 524 (referring to Moulton, as 
of the same opinion), 588, points out, a Syrism, due to a literal translation of the Aramaic idiom. 
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)f the enemies of Christ, they are no longer Christians, but have themselves become 
>pen enemies of the true disciples. Nor does the text, in the light of its context, 
make confession before the enemies of Christ a duty, to fulfill which the disciples 
should seek every possible or conceivable opportunity, so that the disciples would be 
going about and forcing their confession on the enemies of Christ. On the con¬ 
trary, Christ is speaking of a duty which will arise for the disciples through the at¬ 
titudes and actions of the enemies of Christ. Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, II, p. 
46) aptly states the matter thus: “While He requires the confession of the heart 
unconditionally. He demands the confession of the mouth only where duty and use¬ 
fulness require it, and where its failure would be a denial.” 

How do we (Synod) apply this passage to prayer-fellowship with Christians of 
other denominations? 

Rev. Eckhardt (see p. 4 of this paper) summarizes the usual argument against 
prayer-fellowship drawn from this passage thus: “We are to confess Christ and our 
faith before men, Matth. 10, 32. This duty is not to be shirked for even half an 
hour for the purpose of joining in common prayer with those who differ from us in 
doctrine.” Obviously, the contention is that prayer-fellowship with Christians of 
other denominations involves a failure * to “confess Christ and our faith,” and that 
this passage forbids such failure to “confess Christ and our faith.” 

As for the first contention, that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations involves a failure to “confess Christ and our faith,” it need hardly be 
pointed out that this thought is not derived from the text; for text and context have 
nothing whatever to do with prayer-fellowship with Christians. The contention is, 
therefore, an assumption derived from elsewhere. 

The second contention, that this passage forbids such failure to “confess Christ 
and our faith” as is held to occur in prayer-fellowship with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations, requires some clarification before we can investigate whether or not the 
passage really concerns itself with this matter. What do we (Synod) mean when 
we contend that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations involves 
a failure to “confess Christ and our faith?” 

We certainly do not, and cannot, mean that such prayer-fellowship involves a 
failure to make a Christian confession as such, i. e., a failure to acknowledge Christ 
as personal Savior and Lord; for Christian prayer, practiced jointly by Christians 
(and we gladly concede that all who accept Christ as their Savior from sin, though 
they may be weak and in error in some non-fundamental doctrine or other, are 
Christians and fellow-members of the body of Christ), is without a doubt a fine 
Christian confession — a confession both of Christ and of our Christian faith.f 

But if we (Synod) do not mean by failure to “confess Christ and our faith” a 
failure to make a Christian confession as such, we can mean thereby only a failure 
to confess those points of Christian doctrine or practice wherein we differ, and where¬ 
in we hold the others to be violating the Scriptures. In other words, we mean by 
failure to “confess Christ and our faith” not a failure to acknowledge Christ as 
personal Savior and Lord and so to make a Christian confession as such, but a failure 
to confess the points of Christian doctrine and practice wherein we differ from the 
Christians of other denominations with whom we would join in prayer. This should 
be well remembered. We ought not to becloud the issue by substituting “Christ and 
our faith” for points of difference in doctrine which do not overthrow the foundation, 
Christ, and hence do not overthrow “Christ and our faith.” 

This applies also, if, as stated in note * below, we see in a failure to con¬ 
fess, a tacit denial of “Christ and our faith.” For unless we give up the Seripturally 
well established fact that every believer in Christ as his Redeemer is a Christian, we 
do not, and cannot, mean by denial of “Christ and our faith” (which, we allege, is 
implied in prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations), a renunciation 
of Christ and Christianity, but only a denial of the differences in doctrine and practice 
which exist between us and Christians of other denominations. 

The argument is made, of course, that failure to confess the differences in doc¬ 
trine or practice, or tacit denial of such differences, touches Christ and our Christian 
faith and so implies a failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, “Christ and our faith.” 
So far as this argument concerns prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denomi¬ 
nations, it begs the question; for the argument assumes, without proof or attempt at 


* While in theory we chai'ge only a failure to “confess Christ and our faith" and not a denial 
of “Christ and our faith", the latter, as a tacit denial, is really involved in the former. V. 32 has 
v. 33 as its logical alternative. And in our own practice we actually do draw this conclusion and 
charge denial of ‘‘Christ and our faith" about as freely as we charge failure to "confess Christ and our 
faith." 

f ‘Confession’ is here used in a wide sense, equivalent to ‘exhibition’ of our faith. It is a common 
usage of the word among us, and has therefore been retained. In a strict sens, however, prayer is not 
confession of faith to men or before men, but communion with God. A full discussion of this point 
is given in Part III. 
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proof, that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations does involve or 
imply a failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, the points of difference. Surely, such 
an important item as this should be clearly proved before it is asserted. But even 
apart from this, would such a deduction as is made in the argument be valid? Can 
one legitimately conclude from a failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, the points of 
difference in doctrine and practice which do not overthrow the foundation, Christ, 
and hence not the Christian faith, to a failure to confess ‘‘Christ and our faith,” or 
even to a denial of “Christ and our faith?” Certainly not! At most, one could con¬ 
clude failure to confess, or tacit denial of, that which does not necessarily undermine 
and overthrow faith in Christ. But that is a far cry from failure to confess, or tacit 
denial of, “Christ and our faith.” 

The case is similar in the argument that Scriptural truth is involved, and that 
failure to confess, or tacit denial of, Scriptural truth will involve a denial of “Christ 
and our faith.” For again, so far as it concerns prayer-fellowship with Christians of 
other denominations, the argument begs the question. But even apart from that, the 
argument will not stand in the sense in which it is made. For if the argument were 
true, then our conceding Christianity to members of other denominations, and our 
respecting the office of the Christian ministry in their midst, would manifestly be 
wrong and would have to be given up, because Christians of other denominations de¬ 
part from Scriptural truth as confessed by us, and, as the argument has it, deny 
“Christ and. our faith.” If, however, our readiness to concede Christianity to Chris¬ 
tian denominations which depart from Scriptural truth as confessed by us, and to 
respect the office of the Christian ministry in their midst, is right (as it most cer¬ 
tainly is, being merely the practical recognition of the doctrine of the universal 
church, which is so well established by the Scriptures — see the excellent exposition of 
this doctrine in Pieper, Christl. Dogmatik, III, pp. 458-464), then how can we con¬ 
clude that failure to confess, or tacit denial of, Scriptural truth as confessed by us 
(in this case doctrines and practices which do not overthrow the foundation, Christ, 
and hence not Christian faith!) involves failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, 
“Christ and our faith?” Such a conclusion could be drawn only when the Scriptural 
truth, concerned actually would overthrow the foundation, Christ, and therewith also 
Christian faith. 

But as has already been pointed out, there is a serious begging of the question 
at the basis of these current arguments. What requires to be proved is simply taken 
for granted, viz., that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations neces¬ 
sarily involves and implies a failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, “Christ and our 
faith.” Whence have we the information and the proof that this is the case? From 
the Scriptures? We have seen that the information and proof cannot be drawn from 
the Bible passages discussed in Part I. We have likewise noted that it cannot be 
derived from Matth. 5, 28. 24, or from 10, 32.33, the text now under discussion. 
Whence, then, has it come? Pro in the other passages of group II that are still to 
be discussed? We shall see that this information and proof cannot be drawn from 
these passages either. It is merely an assumption based on improper inference and 
wrong interpretation and application of Bible passages, and is devoid of any proof. 

What right, then, have we to adduce Matth. 10. 32. 33 as prohibiting, by implica¬ 
tion, prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations? Clearly none. For 
surely, before we may apply this passages, we must be able to answer affirmatively 
these two questions: 

1) Does Matth. 10, 32.33 state, either explicitly or by clear implication, that 
prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations involves a failure to con¬ 
fess, or a denial of, points* of difference in Christian doctrine and practice? 

2) Does Matth. 10, 32.33 in any way state that such failure to confess, or tacit 
denial of, the respective points of difference in non-fundamental Christian doctrine and 
practice, involves a failure to confess, or a tacit denial of, Christ Himself in the sense 
given in the text and its context? 

We have, however, seen that each of these two questions must, in fairness, be 
answered in the negative, if we wish to apply the text only to such cases where the 
essentials of the case fit the essentials of the text (see principle 4 on p. 8). 

The text clearly is concerned with confession and denial of Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity, not with confession and denial of points of Christian doctrine and practice 
which do not overthrow the fundamental Christian faith. ...We may, therefore, apply 
Matth. 10, 32.33 to prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations only 
when we are ready to say that he who prays with Christians of other denomina¬ 
tions renounces his Christian faith by failing to confess Christ before the enemies of 
Christ. 


* For we will all agree that this, and not a renunciation of Christianity, is what we mean by 
charging failure to “confess Christ and our faith.” 
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Matthew 18, 15-17. 

“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
;hee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
mil not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
>r three witnesses everv word may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 

The above is the translation of the A. V. The words “against thee” in v. 15 are 
not in the Greek text. In v. 16, “if he will not hear thee” is ambiguous and had 
better be translated with the R. V.: “if he hear thee not.” The phrase “hear thee” 
obviously means to heed the words of admonition, while “hear thee not” means to 
disregard the words of admonition. “Neglect to hear them” in v. 17 also means to 
disregard the words of admonition. 

This passage has been used by some of us in the effort to show that the Scrip¬ 
tures prohibit prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations. The argu¬ 
ment is advanced that in a case where a brother sins — and doctrinal error is sin — 
admonition, not prayer, is here prescribed. Granted that this is true! Is prayer- 
fellowship thereby excluded? Do we bar persons of our own congregations, who are 
in church discipline, from prayer-fellowship during the period of admonition and trial? 
Certainly not! And so long as the case is in the first two stages (private admonition 
— admonition before witnesses), what right would the other members of the congre¬ 
gation have to bar the person in question from prayer-fellowship? They know noth¬ 
ing as yet of the brother’s delinquency. Christ did not bar Judas from prayer-fellow¬ 
ship before his crime became known. For the congregation, then, it is perfectly 
legitimate under such circumstances to treat the delinquent brother as a brother in 
good standing and to pray with him. Even when the brother’s delinquency has been 
brought to the attention of the congregation, the congregation does not proceed to 
break off prayer-fellowship during the period of admonition and trial. Why should 
it? There is nothing in the passage under consideration that makes it the duty of 
the congregation to do so. The duty to admonish does not necessarily imply the 
duty to bar from prayer-fellowship, and in our own practice we do not assume that 
it does. Why, then, should we assume this when Christians of other denominations 
are concerned? Has Christ given us a double standard for dealing with our fellow- 
Christians? Does Matth. 18, 20 not apply also to gatherings with Christians of other 
denominations? We rightly assume in all cases of church discipline that the de¬ 
linquent brother is a Christian — else why should we approach him with Christian 
admonition?—and on this assumption we grant him all Christian rights and priv¬ 
ileges that are his due. Not until we have found the delinquent to be incorrigible 
and therefore regard him as a “heathen man and a publican” may we sever the 
bond of religious fellowship. 

Matth. 18, 15-17 cannot, therefore, be adduced as prohibiting prayer-fellowship 
with Christians, unless we are ready to pronounce Christians of other denominations 
with whom prayer-fellowship is to take place heathen and publicans. The same must 
be said with regard to Lev. 19, 17 and Luke 17, 3. For iust as little as the duty 
to admonish bars prayer-fellowship, so little does prayer-fellowship bar exercise of 
the duty to admonish. The two may well go together, as in our own practice in cases 
of church discipline they do go together. 

Matthew 18, 19. 

“Again I say unto you that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any¬ 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.” 

This passage speaks of prayer and prayer-fellowship, also of “agreeing” (sym- 
phonein). The latter is referred to by some as clear evidence that complete doctrinal 
agreement (symphonein) is necessary for prayer-fellowship. 

One is astonished that the argument is advanced. For the ‘agreement’ referred 
to in the text is obviously agreement on what they shall pray for (“touching any¬ 
thing that they shall ask”), and not doctrinal agreement. Of doctrinal agreement 
there is not even a hint. However, the attempt is made to bring doctrinal agreement 
within the scope of the text by reasoning that the things concerning which Christians 
pray involve Christian doctrine, or are ultimately based on Christian doctrine, and 
that, therefore, agreement in doctrine is necessary for agreement in the object of 
prayer. Well, now, by such reasoning one could manage to find Christian doctrine 
in everything, even in the wine that Paul advised Timothy (1 Tim. 5, 23) to drink 
for his * stomach’s sake. The law of the association of ideas is just pliable enough 
to furnish the missing link to bridge the gap. Woe unto us if our doctrine and 
practice must be built up by such reasoning! 
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But even if we should grant, for the sake of argument, that this line of reason¬ 
ing is tenable, would it apply to prayer-fellowship with Christians, though they be 
weak and erring Christians? Have we not the chief thing, faith in Christ as Re¬ 
deemer, in common with all Christians? Surely, this is a sufficient basis of agree¬ 
ment for joint prayer, and for agreement on a thousand and one topics of prayer, 
even if we cannot agree to pray with them for the millennium. 

Here the words of Christ in v. 20 need to be considered: “For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” These 
words form the basis of the tremendous promises given in vs. 18 and 19, the promise 
in v. 19 being a generalizing extension of the specific promise in v. 18. Christ em¬ 
phasizes that the power to carry out what is enjoined in vs. 15-17 is given even to 
the smallest possible congregation, two or three, because He Himself is present. But 
Christ gave this promise to any who are gathered in His name, i. e., to all Christians, 
even to weak Christians. The promise of His presence holds therefore also for 
gatherings of Christians of various denominations. And if Christ has promised to 
honor such a gathering, great or small, with His presence, who are we to say that 
prayer-fellowship at such a gathering is prohibited? If it is prohibited, it is not 
prohibited by Christ. 

The text under consideration, then, far from forbidding prayer-fellowship except 
on condition of complete doctrinal agreement, definitely opens up the possibility of 
prayer-fellowship with all or any who gather in Christ's name as follow-members of 
the body of Christ and agree on what they pray for, and gives to them the supreme 
promise of Christ's personal presence. 

Luke 9, 26 (Mark 8, 38). 

“Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the Son 
of man be ashamed when he shall come in his own glory, and in his Father's, and 
of the holy angels.” 

These passages are essentially parallel to Matth. 10, 33 (Luke 12, 9), as the 
context witn its reference to cross-bearing and the giving of one’s life for Christ’s 
sake clearly indicate. While the details given in Matth. 10, 16-28 are lacking, there 
can be no doubt as to their inclusion in the reference in vs. 23-25 to cross-bearing 
and the losing of life for Christ’s sake. In Mark 8, 38 it is also definitely stated 
who the persons are before whom the disciples should not be ashamed of Christ and 
His words, viz., “this adulterous and sinful generation.” No one will contend that 
Christ is in these terms referring to Christians. What has been said in the discus¬ 
sion of Matth. 10, 32.33 (pp. olff.) will, therefore, hold also with respect to this 
passage, and the reader is kindly referred there. 

John 8, 31.32. 

“If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

This passage is frequently used to show the impropriety of prayer-fellowship 
with Christians of other denominations on the ground that they do not continue in 
Christ's word and, therefore, are not true disciples of Christ with whom prayer- 
fellowship is permissible. In this view, “my word” is taken to refer to all that is 
contained in the Scriptures, and Christ is understood to make true discipleship de¬ 
pendent on complete and perfect continuing in all that He taught, or in all that is 
contained in the Scriptures, fundamental or non- fundamental. This position is clearly 
taken in an article in the Concordia Theological Monthly (Jaunary, 1935, p. 7): 
“Only on one condition are we Christ’s disciples indeed, truly, — if we continue in His 
Word. Deviating from His Word, we are no longer disciples, followers of Christ,” etc. 

While it is, indeed, true that Christians have the clear injunction of Christ to 
teach and to observe all that He has commanded the apostles (Matth. 28, 20: “teach¬ 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you”), what right have 
we to conclude that only they are to be regarded as true disciples who actually 
achieve the goal of perfection ? * Besides, it is a question whether this injunction 
of Matth. 28, 20 is taught also in John 8, 31, and still another question whether Christ 
there makes true discipleship dependent from full and complete continuing in all 
that is taught in the Scriptures, in other words, from perfectionism in doctrine and 
in life (for continuance in “my word” as interpreted by us (Synod) may not be limited 
to continuance in doctrine, to the exclusion of life, but must include practical ob¬ 
servance in life as well). The answers to these questions must be sought in a care¬ 
ful study of the passage in its context. 

John 8, 31.32 is spoken, as v. 31 itself indicates, “to those Jews which believed 
in him.” Their faith had just then been kindled as they listened to Jesus’ discourse 


* On this see further p. 58. 
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reported in vs. 21-29: “As he spake these things (tauta autou lalountos), many be¬ 
lieved on him” (v. 30). In the discourse reported in vs. 21-29 Jesus had touched 
their consciences by pointing out to them that unless they believed on Him they 
would die in their sins. “I go my way,” He said, “and ye shall seek me, and shall 
die in your sins. Whither I go, ye cannot come. Then said the Jews, Will he kill 
himself? because he saith, Whither I go, ye cannot come. And he said unto them, 
Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye are of this world, I am not of this world. 
I said therefore unto you that ye shall die in your sins; for if ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.” (vs. 21-24) Jesus thus presented Himself to the 
Jews as the Savior from sin and death. This was such a tremendous claim that it 
led the Jews to ask Him who He is to dare to make such an assertion (v. 25). Jesus 
replied, “Even the same that I said unto you from the beginning.” What is here 
in the A. V. translated “from the beginning” had better be rendered, in accord with 
the Greek idiom, ‘altogether' or ‘wholly,' as Thayer points out in his ‘Lexicon' (p. 76, 
col. b): “I am altogether or wholly (i. e., in all respects, precisely) that which I even 
speak to you (I not only am, but also declare to you what I am; therefore you have 
no need to question me).” Hence, without using the word ‘savior,' Jesus neverthe¬ 
less, in effect, tells the Jews who asked: “Who art thou?” — “I am your Savior 
from sin and deatfi.” And then He proceeds to point out to them at considerable 
length that in presenting and declaring Himself thus, He is presenting and declaring 
Himself as such as the Father has sent Him, is, therefore, declaring the Father's 
message to them: “I have many things to say and to judge of you; but he that sent 
me is true, and I speak to the world those things which I have heard of him. They 
understood not that he spake to them of the Father. Then said Jesus unto them, 
When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that 
I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things. 
And he that sent me is with me. The Father hath not left me alone; for I do always 
those things that please him.” (vs. 26-29) 

“As he spake these words,” the Evangelist tells us, “many believed on Him.” 

“Then (better: therefore) said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

Can anyone doubt that according to the preceding context Jesus is referring to 
His declaration and self-presentation as the God-sent Savior from sin and death, 
when He says, “If ye continue in my word?” What in v. 24 He asked the Jews to 
believe; what in v. 25 He had confirmed; what in vs. 26-29 He had declared to be the 
Father's message: what in v. 30 they are said to have believed — is in v. 31 made by 
Jesus the basis of their true discipleship, provided they would continue, abide, in it. 
And on this basis, Jesus tells them, they would learn to know the truth, and the truth 
would make them free. 

But what is so clear from the preceding context is further established by the 
definite article before ‘word' in the Greek text. As has been set forth in note § 
on p. 3 6, the force of the definite article is demonstrative (“associated with gesture 
and aids in pointing out like an index finger”) and draws attention either to a “con¬ 
trast in the distinction drawn,” or “to what is already mentioned or assumed as 
well known.” In the present case there is no contrast. The force of the article is, 
therefore, anaphoric, i. e., it refers back to what has just been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding context. To bring this out in the translation, “my word” should be rendered 
“this just mentioned word of mine.” * The presence of the definite article before 
‘word' is thus in perfect accord with the preceding context and confirms the con¬ 
clusion reached above on the basis of that context alone. 

All of this is further corroborated, in a singular and positive way, by the words 
“continue in” (meinaete en: remain or abide in). In what were they to remain or 
abide? Certainly in that which they had just heard and in which they now believed. 
To expand the scope of “my word” to embrace all that is contained in the New 
Testament is to create an impossible situation. One can abide in that only which one 
has accepted. The Jews who are here said to have believed, knew nothing of most of 
the doctrines of the New Testament, including even those regarding the death and res¬ 
urrection of Christ,! not to mention the Lord's Supper and others. They had accepted 
merelv the fact which Jesus had just before impressed on their minds, that He was 
their God-sent Savior from sin and death, and the ‘abiding in' can therefore have refer¬ 
ence to this only, as also the definite article before “my word,” and the entire preceding 
context, clearly show. 

With this understanding of “continue in my word,” the following statement of 


* Similarly, the definite article before "speech” and before “word” in v. 43 is anaphoric, referring 
to the message which Jesus had tried to impress on them in vs. 34-43. 

f We need only remember how hard it was even for the Twelve to believe in this. Compare Luke 
24, 13ff. 
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Jesus that they should then know (future tense!) the truth also takes on concrete 
significance. Indeed, they had much to learn, above all the doctrine of the cross! 

But what is thus clear from the text and its preceding context, is, in addition, 
fully corroborated by the following context. 

What Jesus had just said to the Jews that believed on Him concerning the truth's 
making them free, drew from them (“they answered him,” v. 33)* * * § the indignant re¬ 
ply: “We be Abraham's seed, and were never in bondage to any man. How sayest 
thou, Ye shall be made free?” In keeping with the topic of His message in vs. 
21-29. Jesus replied by referring to their spiritual bondage, the bondage of 
sin, and to His power to deliver them from this bondage: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant (slave) of sin. And the servant 
abideth not in the house for ever; but the Son abideth ever. If the Son therefore 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed, f I know that ye are Abraham’s seed. 
But ye seek to kill me, $ because my word § hath no place in you.” (Vs. 34-37) And 
then, as in the preceding context (vs. 26-29), Jesus pointed out to them once more 
that what He had stated is the message of the Father who sent Him. “I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father... But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath 
told you the truth which I have heard of God... For I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not understand my 
speech? J| Even bcause ye cannot hear my word.” || This then led Jesus to contrast 
His coming from the Father with their proceeding from their father, the devil, until 
the Jews finally picked up stones to throw them at Him (vs. 44-59). Even in this 
last section of the discourse the main topic: Jesus the God-sent Savior from sin, is 
not dropped, but brought forward repeatedly. Thus in v. 47: “He that is of God 
heareth God’s word’s; U ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” And 
again in vs. 49-51: “I have not a devil; but I honor my Father, and ye do dishonor 
me. And I seek not mine own glory. There is one that seeketh and judgeth. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my saying,** he shall never see death.” Jesus 
counters the taunt: “Thou hast a devil,” by reiterating once more the gospel message 
that He is their God-sent Savior from sin and death. 

Thus also the following context upholds and confirms throughout the conclusions 
reached before. 

It is perfectly evident, then, that the entire discussion from v. 21-59 really has 
but one topic: Jesus the God-sent Savior from sin and death. Jesus holds to this 
tenaciously and tries again and again to drive it home. The repeated use of the 
definite article before “word” or speech” or “saying” (vs. 31. 37. 43. 47. 51. 55 fj) em¬ 
phasizes the unity of topic. 

Keeping this in mind, the important statement in v. 31: “Then are ye my dis¬ 
ciples indeed” Jf is seen to have a setting that is in perfect accord with the Scriptures 
elsewhere. That is, true discipleship is made dependent from abiding acceptance 
of the gospel message: Jesus the God-sent Savior from sin and death. Compare John 
3, 16.36; 6, 40.47.51; Luke 23, 43; Acts 2, 41; Acts 4, 4.12; 5,14 (see Pieper, 
Christl. Dogmatik, III, p. 459 on this passage: “Only personal faith in the forgiveness 
of sins wrought through the vicarious satisfaction of Christ and proclaimed and prom¬ 
ised in the Gospel makes one a member of the Christian church”): Acts 8, 37; 10, 
43.44; 11, 17.18; 16, 30.31; etc., etc. John 8. 31.32 is thus one of the clearest state¬ 
ments in the Scriptures teaching what Dr. Pieper has deduced from Acts 5, 14. 

* Unquestionably it is most natural to understand the words “they answered Him” of “those Jews 
which believed on him” and to whom the words in vs. 31. 32 were addressed. If the by-standing un¬ 
believing Jews had been intended by John, he would undoubtedly have stated this. V. 37 does not con¬ 
tradict this, but merely shows that Jesus “knew what was in man.” The hypothetical ‘if* in v. 31, 
as also the adverb ‘truly' (indeed), point in the same direction. John 2, 23-25 is an instructive parallel, 
as also 6, 60-66. When Jesus intimated to “those Jews that believed on him” that they were in 
bondage, they, like the believers in Capernaum (John 6, 80-66), were offended at the “hard saying” 
and, so far as we may judge from the context, “walked no more with Him.” 

f This statement makes it quite certain that Jesus is addressing those whom He had spoken the words 
of v. 32. 

t Viz., in your indignation over the offensive statement that "the truth shall make you free.” 
Thereby they showed undeniably that they were in sin's bondage. 

§ The Greek has the definite article, thus giving it the force of ‘the now discussed word of mine.* 

|| The Greek haR the definite article before “speech” and before “word.” Like in the case of the 
article before “word” in v. 31, the force of the article is clearly anaphoric, referring back to what 
had just been spoken in the preceding context. 

% Here, too, the Greek has the definite article. While the sentence as such may stand as an axiom, 
there can be no doubt that the axiom is here applied to the present situation and that the reference 
is to the words of God which Jesus was then proclaiming to them. 

** The Greek has also here the definite article, thus giving it the force of ‘this just mentioned, 
now discussed, statement of mine.' 

ft Here the definite article marks “his (the Father's) saying” as that which Jesus was proclaiming 
to them in this entire discussion, as v. 54 indicates ; for it is the Father that honors Jesus as the 
Savior from sin. 

Literally, “truly,” “in truth” (alaethos). 
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But what do we (Synod) make of this statement of Jesus in v. 31 by interpreting 
“my word” as all that Christ taught, as all that the Scriptures teach? We make 
true discipleship dependent from a complete and perfect continuance in, i. e., from 
continued complete and perfect acceptance and observance of, all that Christ and the 
Scriptures teach, and we pronounce over such as do not teach and observe all, as, 
in our understanding of the Scriptures, they ought to teach and observe it, the ver¬ 
dict: Not true disciples! (See Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, p. 7) And little 
do we realize that in passing this verdict — and, logically, we are compelled to pass 
it, if we interpret “my word” as embracing all that is taught in the Scriptures — we 
are making ourselves guilty of advocating perfectionism in doctrine and in life! We 
will regard only those as true disciples of Christ who actually do teach and practice 
in accord with all that is in the Scriptures, and as we understand them. 

Such an attitude violates not only the words and intent of John 8, 31. 32, but the 
rest of the Scriptures as well. While the teaching and observing of all that Christ 
commanded His disciples is, indeed, the Christians’ sacred duty (Matth. 28, 20), the 
Scriptures nowhere make true * discipleship dependent from the actual, complete ful¬ 
filment of that duty, i. e., from the actual, perfect teaching and observance of all that 
Christ has commanded. The Scriptures take weakness in the Christians into account, 
1 Cor. 3, 11-15, and do not, because of some weakness in doctrine or life that does 
not overthrow the foundation, Christ, deny to any believer true discipleship, but base 
the latter always and only on faith in Christ as Redeemer. Even the weak Chris¬ 
tians in Galatia are told that they are “children of God” (Gal. 3, 26), and the weak 
Christians in Thessalonica are called ‘brethren’ (2 Thess. 3, 6. 15). If the Scriptures 
spoke otherwise, they would teach perfectionism in doctrine and life, and no one could 
regard himself or another as a true disciple of Christ unless he actually and per¬ 
fectly taught and observed all that Christ has commanded. How many of us would 
then qualify? 

We strenuously oppose perfectionism in Christian life, and rightly so (see Pieper, 
l.c., Ill, pp. 36 ff.). But are we not in danger of advocating an equally unfounded 
doctrinal perfectionism? Dr. Walther (Lehre u. Wehre, 14 (1868), p. 236) correctly 
states: “The case of (doctrinal) error is like that of sin. As all Christians, by reason 
of human weakness, have their sins, so they also have their errors, and both are 
forgiven them. But as every intentionally committed sin against God’s law deprives 
the Christian of his state of grace and damns him, so also every error held inten¬ 
tionally contrary to God’s truth.” On the preceding page, Dr. Walther had aptly 
quoted Kromayer: “The libraries of the Fathers are to be perused with an eye of 
charity, when, either through the fault of their age (time), they were carried along 
as in a mighty torrent into a wrong position, or, before controversies on the sub¬ 
ject took place, made ill-considered statements, or when in writing they progressed 
in knowledge, or when so progressing they committed themselves in writing. For among 
the Fathers one will not easily find a single one who is without blemish. The naked¬ 
ness of the Fathers is, however, to be covered, so far as conscience will permit.” — 
“The same,” Dr. Walther continues, “we say of the old acknowledged orthodox and 
faithful teachers of our church.” Dr. Walther is careful to guard against the idea 
that because the Fathers erred, we also have a right to do so; but he is equally 
definite in showing that there can perfectionism in doctrine as little as there can 
be perfectionism in life. “The church militant,” he writes in the 5th thesis of a 
series of theses on ‘open questions’ (Lehre u. Wehre, 14 (1868), p, 318), “has, indeed, 
the duty to strive after absolute unity in faith and doctrine as the goal, but it never 
attains a higher degree of unity than a unity in fundamentals.” The same is stated 
on p. 66 of the same volume, with the addition that “only a fanitical chiliast could 
hope that the church would ever reach a higher degree.” 

From neither point of view, then, whether exegetical or doctrinal, may John 
8, 31.32 be used by us as showing that Christians of other denominations who stand 
with us on the same foundation, Christ, but who in weakness (as we must charitably 
assume until we have definite proof to the contrary) differ from us in some non¬ 
fundamental doctrine or other, are not truly disciples of Christ; and therefore the 
entire argument built up by us (Synod) on John 8, 31.32 against prayer-fellowship 
with such Christians falls to the ground. Besides, the passage is completely silent 
on the point which, above all else, needs to be proved before the passage may be 
applied to prayer-fellowship, viz., that difference in Christian doctrine or practice 
which does not overthrow the foundation, is necessarily and inherently a bar against 
God-pleasing prayer-fellowship. A Bible passage, to be accepted as proof, should 
really prove the point which needs to be proved. 


* Discipleship may be true, even when weak. Weakness in Christian faith and life does not 
necessarily affect the genuineness of discipleship, but merely its strength. 
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Acts 2, 42. 

“And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 

This passage is frequently advanced as proof that doctrinal agreement and fellow¬ 
ship is required for prayer-fellowship, on the ground that it was so in the apostolic 
church. A close examination of the text will show that it does not at all warrant 
such a conclusion. 

The translation of the A. V., as given above, is not an accurate rendering of the 
Greek, and does not reproduce the meaning of the passage in its context. 

The preceding verse (v. 41) reports the conversion and baptism of three thou¬ 
sand persons on Pentecost day as the result of Peter’s sermon. The outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, Peter’s sermon, and the large number of baptisms performed on this 
day, no doubt precluded the giving of further Christian instruction on this day. What 
instruction was necessary for baptism had been given in Peter’s sermon. There the 
conditions for baptism were given simply as repentance and acceptance of Jesus as 
Savior (v. 38). The baptism of the three thousand persons therefore had their 
further Christian instruction not as a preceding fact, but as a subsequent necessity. 
V. 42 shows how this need was met. It is connected with v. 41 by the particle 
‘de/ which, as Robertson (l.c., pp. 1183 if.) * has pointed out, is in ordinary narrative 
continuative, adding the next new thing. After the baptism of the three thousand, 
the next new thing was their further instruction and their induction into Christian 
life and worship, and this is what is related in v. 42. The A. V. correctly translates 
‘de’ by ‘and.’ 

Keeping the above in mind, the words of the A. V.: “they continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine,” are at once seen to lack harmony with the situation as 
indicated by the context. How could there have been, on the part of the three thou¬ 
sand, a continuing in the apostolic doctrine — the latter being usually taken by us 
as the complete doctrine of the apostles as recorded in the New Testament — when 
they had not yet been instructed in it? Obviously the two words ‘continue in’ and 
‘doctrine’ do not fit into the situation. However, the reason for this does not lie in 
the Greek text, but in the English translation of it. So far as the Greek text is 
concerned, there is, as will be shown presently, nothing in it which does not fit per¬ 
fectly into the situation as set forth in the preceding context. 

The Greek verb ‘aesan proskarterountes,’ translated in the A. V. by “they con¬ 
tinued stedfastly in,” literally means ‘to be strong, steadfast, preserving with re¬ 
spect to a thing,’ in the sense of ‘giving constant attention to a thing/ or of ‘being 
devoted to a thing (or person).’ This is borne out by the use of the word in the 
New Testament in all cases of its occurrence outside of our passage, viz., in Acts 

1, 14; 6, 4; Rom. 12, 12; Col. 4, 2 (devoted to, giving constant attention to, prayer); 
Acts 8, 13; 10, 7 (devoted to, giving constant attention to, a person); Rom. 13, 6 
(giving constant care to discharging the governmental obligation of curbing evil — 
comnare v. 4): Mk. 3, 9 (where the idea of ‘being devoted to’ is applied to a boat 
in the sense of ‘being kept in constant readiness for’); Acts 2, 46 (where the mean¬ 
ing is not that of merely ‘continuing in the temple,’ but obviously that of ‘being 
devoted to, and giving constant attention to, worship in the temple’). In all of these 
cases the verb ‘proskarterein’ thus means ‘to give constant and persevering atten¬ 
tion and care to,’ ‘to be stedfastly devoted to.’ It is true, the actual result of this 
attitude of attention and devotion to a thing may be described as a ‘continuing sted¬ 
fastly in,’ as in the sentence; “they continued in prayer” (Acts 1, 14); but if we ask 
ourselves what is really meant by the word ‘continue’ in this connection, we shall 
after all have to define it as ‘giving stedfast attention and devotion to’; otherwise 
we should have to conclude from a text like Acts 1, 13 that the early Christians insti¬ 
tuted prayer-marathons. In Acts 6, 4 even the A. V. translates ‘proskarterein’ by 
“give ourselves continually to,” which is in perfect agreement with what we have 
just set forth. 

The question before us now is; Has the word ‘proskarterein’ the meaning of ‘giv¬ 
ing stedfast attention and care to/ of ‘being perseveringly devoted to/ also in Acts 

2, 42 ? Agreement or non-agreement of this meaning with the preceding context must 
supplv the answer. 

If we read ‘aesan proskarterountes’ as; “they gave constant attention and care 
to, or were constantly devoted to, the doctrine of the apostles,” instead of: “they 
continued stedfastly in the doctrine of the apostles,” it is at once evident that the 
former fits into the context as the latter does not. For, as was pointed out above, 
the situation described in v. 41 makes it impossible to assume that the three thousand 
already knew the doctrine of the Apostles and thus could continue in it in the sense 

* “There is in the word no essential notion of antithesis or contrast. What is true is that the 
addition is something new." Robertson, l.c., p. 1184. If contrast is intended, the context must make 
this clear. 
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of continuing to be orthodox in all matters contained in the Scriptures; on the con¬ 
trary, v. 41 indicates the necessity for instruction in the doctrine of the Apostles, 
We can, therefore, safely conclude that also in Acts 2, 42 the word ‘proskarterein’ 
means ‘to give constant attention or devotion to/ as it does in all other places of 
occurrence in the New Testament, 

This makes it perfectly evident that the “doctrine of the apostles” in our passage 
does not refer to the sum total of apostolic doctrine, but to teaching and instruction * 
in Christian doctrine as offered by the apostles, thus yielding the thought: “They 
■were perseveringly devoted to the instruction of the apostles, they were constantly 
intent on having themselves instructed by the apostles.” (Meyer) 

Taking the verb ‘proskarterein’ in the well-established meaning of ‘giving con¬ 
stant attention and care to* or of ‘being devoted to/ the rest of the passage under 
consideration also becomes quite clear. It describes the newly converted group as 
giving their earnest attention also to Christian life and worship: to the well-known 
intimate Christian fellowship (koinonia: here probably brotherly association — not 
only with the apostles, which is already implied in their attending the instructions 
of the apostles, but with the other Christian brethren), to the breaking of bread 
(the well-known common meals, in connection with which the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated), and to the customary prayers (by which there is probably meant also 
the meetings for prayer, and not only prayer as such). 

Continual and persevering attention and devotion to instruction given by the 
apostles and to the practice of Christian fellowship, constant attention to participa¬ 
tion in the common meals and the Lord’s Supper, and presevering care to attendance 
to prayers — this is what Acts 2, 42 states of the first Christians in Jerusalem. Of 
doctrinal uniformity there is not even a hint in the passage. In fact, we know from 
elsewhere in the New Testament (Acts, chaps. 10.11.15) that there was considerable 
difference of doctrinal opinion among the members of the Jerusalem congregation on 
very vital points of doctrine. Even the apostles themselves were not fully ‘orthodox’ 
if measured by our common interpretation of the “doctrine of the apostles.” Peter, 
and with him all of the other apostles, at that time took a wrong attitude toward 
the Gentiles and toward mission work among them (Acts, chaps. 10 and 11). After 
the experience in the home of Cornelius, Peter had no little difficulty in convincing 
the other apostles and the Christian congregation in Jerusalem of the propriety of 
his action (Acts 11, 17.18). The case was similar with respect to circumcision (Acts 
15). All of which goes to show — if, indeed, it requires to be shown— that the 
apostles did not emerge from Pentecost fully equipped in every detail of Christian 
doctrine and furnished with a complete system of doctrine on the order of the ‘Loci’ 
of Lutheran dogmaticians, like Athenae came full-panoplied from the head of Zeus, 
but were endued with the Holy Spirit who, as Christ had promised them (John 14, 26; 
16, 13), would guide them into all truth. There was, therefore, at the time of which 
Acts 2, 42 speaks (Pentecost day and immediately after) no “doctrine of the apostles” 
in the sense in which we like to understand the reference in this passage, viz., in 
the sense of a definite sum of Christian doctrine comprising all that is taught in the 
New Testament, but only as comprising the fundamentals of Christian doctrine. Com¬ 
pare 1 Cor. 15, 3. 4. These fundamentals were probably those which have come down 
to us under the name of the Apostles’ Creed, though the form may have been even 
simpler. From this foundation apostolic doctrine gradually grew and developed under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit into what we now have in the New Testament, as 
the New Testament itself bears record. When new situations, and with them new 
questions, arose, the apostles were by the Spirit led to see the bearing of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines on the new problems and to take the proper course, as in the cases 
related in Acts 10.11.15 and in the many situations dealt with in the epistles of 
Paul, Peter, and John. 

In view of ail this, are we not guilty of a gross misunderstanding of Acts 2, 42, 
its context, and the historical situation which it depicts, when we attempt to use it 
as a proof for prohibition of prayer-fellowship in cases where complete doctrinal 
unity does not exist? 


Galatians 5, 9. 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

The application of this passage to prayer-fellowship with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations involves a begging of the question. That which needs to be proved be¬ 
fore applying the passage is assumed as fact, and the application of the passage is 
then made accordingly. It is assumed (see also below on 1 Thess. 5, 22) that prayer- 
fellowship as such with Christians of other denominations involves a compromise with 

* That ‘didachae’ in the New Testament does not always mean ‘doctrine,* but is used also of 
‘teaching’ and ‘instructing,* is clear from the use of the word in 2 Tim. 4, 2 and 1 Cor. 14, 6, where, 
inspite of the translation ‘doctrine’ in the A. V., the meaning clearly is ‘teaching’ or ‘instructing.* 
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error (unionism), a taking into ourselves of the leaven of error, a beginning of union¬ 
ists (compromising) practice. The text does not state that this is the case; in fact, 

neither as a pure maxim, nor as an applied one (Paul applies it to the doctrine that 

circumcision is necessary for salvation), has it anything to do with prayer-felllowship. 
The application is made on pure assumption, without a basis in fact, as will be shown 
below (pp. 67 ff.) in the discussion of the nature of prayer and of prayer-fellow- 
ship. Here we shall content ourselves merely to point out that prayer-fellowship 

with Christians of other denominations implies and involves only a recognition of 

a common Christianity on the basis of the same foundation, Christ (1 Cor. 3, 11.15), 
and does not in itself imply or involve any acceptance of, or connivance at, or in¬ 
difference in regard to, doctrinal error. 

In applying this maxim of the leaven, we must also keep in mind that the Scrip¬ 
tures use the term leaven also of good leaven, of the kingdom of heaven, Matth. 
13, 33. Truth, in the long run, is always stronger than error. Though we should, 
indeed, be careful to avoid the leaven of error, we ought not to forget about our 
leaven of truth. That, too, will do its work and leaven the whole lump. 

Ephesians 4, 1-6. 

“I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meeknes, with longsuffering, 
forbearing one another in love; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 

When we draw from this passage an argument against the practice of prayer- 
fellowship with Christians of other denominations, we virtually * take “unity of the 
Spirit” to mean unity of spiritual and doctrinal outlook (unitas animorum) and under¬ 
stand “one faith” as referring to unity of creed, unity in all articles of Christian 
doctrine believed and confessed, the mention of “one baptism” being held to be one 
item of this creed, viz., a reference to the doctrine of the sacraments. (See use of 
this passage by Dr. Walther, Lie ev. iuth. Kirche die wahre sichtbare Kirche Gottes 
and Erden, p. 42, esp. p. 152, where it is used to support the thesis that the Lu¬ 
theran Church has fellowship in doctrinal confession and works of love with all who 
are of one creed with her; also Guenther, Symboiik, pp. 4, 356; Bente, American 
Lutheranism, I, p. 6; Lehre u. Wehre, 13, p. 272. The validity of this argument thus 
depends on the tenability of the interpretation just referred to. Is the interpretation 
tenable? We shall see that it is not. 

1. The entire passage, vs. 1-6, consists of two distinct parts. The one (vs. 1-3) 
is hortatory, admonitory; the other (vs. 4-6) declarative, stating the basic facts on 
whicn the preceding admonitions, particularly the exhortation in v. 3, “to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” rest. Stoeckhardt, in his commentary on 
Ephesians, p. 176 f., puts it thus: “The idea of ‘unity of the Spirit’ is further devel¬ 
oped in vs. 4-6. The apostle shows here wherein the Christians are one and united, 
what they all have in common. Nothing is more wrong than to take these verses 
as a continuation of the (preceding) admonition. What the Christians really are and 
have, not what they should become or strive to attain, is here stated. What Paul 
predicates of the Christians: “one body, one Spirit” etc., is fact and truth. And this 
declaration, this description of the unity of the Spirit, serves to provide the reason 
for, and to add force to, the admonition contained in vs. 1-3. Because the Christians 
are one body, have one Spirit, etc., are one and united with each other, therefore 
they should also keep and preserve this unity and strive after those virtues of love 
and peace.” See also Concordia Theological Monthly, 1935, p. 3. 

2. The genitive ‘of the Spirit’ in v. 3: “unity of the Spirit,” is the genitive of 
author (thus also Stoeckhardt, l.c., p. 176), designating the unity as one that is 
wrought and established by the Holy Spirit. 

3. The content of this unity wrought by the Spirit, or, one might say, the 
definition of the meaning of the unity of the Spirit of which Paul is speaking, is set 
forth in vs. 4-6. Paul is there not thinking of a unity of heart and mind (unitas 
animorum), but of the organic unity of the church universal as the body of Christ, 
on the basis of which unity of heart and mind and act, as urged in vs. 1-3, is to be 
striven after. This will become plain from a study of the terms used in vs. 4-6. 

4. First, the unity wrought by the Holy Spirit consists in the Christians’ having 
been formed by the Holy Spirit into one body, the body of Christ, each believer 

* See Stoeckhardt in his commentary on Ephesians, pp. 181: “one mind” (einen Sinn); similarly 
Prof. Laetsch in the ‘Foreword’ in the Concordia Theological Monthly,'1935, pp. 6. 7. 11. Elsewhere they 
define the unity of the Spirit correctly as the organic unity of the universal church wrought by the 
Holy Spirit. 
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constituting a living member of this body. Believers are joined one to another as 
intimately and closely and firmly as one member of the human body to another. 
“We, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another” 
(Rom. 12, 5). 

5. Secondly, this unity consists in the fact that one Spirit, the Holy Spirit of 
God, animates this one body and all its members by dwelling in it. Compare 1 Cor. 
3, 16; 6, 19; Rom. 8, 9.11. In fact, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the be¬ 
lievers is what unites the individual believers into the body of Christ and is the ulti¬ 
mate cause of their oneness as the body of Christ. “By one Spirit are we all bap¬ 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have all been made to drink into one Spirit” (1 Cor. 12.13). 

6. Thirdly, this unity wrought by the Spirit consists in a unity of hope: “Even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling.” When they were called by the Spirit, 
one hope was held forth to all, that of eternal salvation, everlasting life. This call 
unto one and the same salvation is the reason (kathhos: even as, inasmuch as) for 
their having been formed by the Spirit into one body, and for their being the habita¬ 
tion of this one Spirit. 

7. Fourthly, this unity consists in their having “one Lord.” The term ‘lord’ 
(kyrios) connotes the idea of possession, ownership, authority, and is here used of 
Christ, because He has redeemed them, so that they now belong to Him. Compare 
Rom. 14, 9; 1 Cor. 6, 19.20. 

8. Fifthly, this unity wrought by the Spirit consists in their having “one faith,” 
i. e., as the context indicates, one faith in the heart by which they all accept Christ 
as their Savior and Lord. To understand ‘faith* here in the sense of ‘creed’ or ‘con¬ 
fession,’ embodying all Christian doctrines, is unwarranted, and is opposed by the 
following considerations: 

a) It is universally admitted (see also Stoeckhardt, l.c., p. 180; Concordia The¬ 
ological Monthly, l.c., p. 3f.) that Paul is in vs. 4-6 describing the body of Christ, 
the universal church. Vs. 4 and 6 could not be interpreted otherwise, and we have no 
warrant to refer v. 5 to something else, say, to one part, the orthodox section, of 
the universal church. 

b) ‘Faith,’ when used with respect to the universal church, naturally and neces¬ 
sarily may refer to that only which constitutes an individual a member of the body 
of Christ, viz., to faith in Christ as Redeemer. As Stoeckhardt, l.c., p. 180, correctly 
points out: “Also the large contingent of such as are weak in faith, the weak Chris¬ 
tians, belong to the Una Sancta (universal church). Whoever still has spiritual con¬ 
tact with Jesus and desires to be saved by Christ, whoever still feels the need of a 
daily Lord’s Prayer, whoever desires to serve God gladly as he should, and in whom 
the Holy Spirit still grieves over sin and reacts against it, is a member, a genuine 
member, of the one, holy, Christian church.” Compare also Pieper, Christl. Dogma- 
tik, III, pp. 459-461. 

c) If ‘faith,’ when used with reference to the universal church, be taken as 
‘creed,’ comprising the whole of Christian doctrine, the passage is, in effect, made to 
state that only such as are orthodox in every point of doctrine are members of the 
universal church. This would be perfectionism in doctrine, paralleling perfectionism 
in sanctification as taught by some Christian bodies. 

d) With the exception of a few doubtful cases, the Greek word ‘pistis’ (faith), 
when referring to saving faith in Christ, is in the New Testament always used of 
faith in the heart by which Christ is accepted (fides qua creditur), and not of a doc¬ 
trine that is believed (fides quae creditur). This being the usual (if not the only) 
meaning of faith in the New Testament, we have no right to depart from it, unless 
constrained to do so by clear evidence found in the text or context. It has been 
shown, however, under a-c, that all textual and contextual evidence is in favor 
of the usual meaning: faith in the heart by which Christ is accepted. Compare Eph. 
3, 17. Even with respect to the cases referred to above as doubtful (and our pas¬ 
sage, Eph. 4, 5, is not one of them), one may well agree with Cremer-Koegel (l.c., 
p. 893) that “to assume a meaning of ‘doctrine of faith’ in the sense of ‘doctrine held 
by faith’ is everywhere superfluous.” 

9. Sixthly, the unity wrought by the Spirit consists in “one baptism.” Since 
“one faith,” as has just been set forth, refers to the one faith in the hearts of all 
believers, to the faith that accepts Jesus as Lord and as Redeemer and makes all 
believers members of the universal church, “one baptism” here cannot mean ‘one 
doctrine concerning baptism,’ but, like ‘faith,’ must be referred to that which con¬ 
stitutes membership in the universal church and serves as a bond of union with Christ 
and of the members of His body with each other. The context requires this meaning. 
Nor is there anything strange about taking baptism in this sense. It is exactly the 
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sense in which Paul refers to baptism elsewhere. To the Galatians (3, 27.28) he 
writes: “For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” As in Eph. 4, 5, so here, baptism is mentioned together with 
faith, and is adduced to show that “ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Again, in 
1 Cor. 12, 13 he writes: “For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit” (R. V.: of one Spirit). In these passages Paul’s reference to 
baptism is not to the rite of baptism, or to the doctrine concerning baptism, but to 
the spiritual relation established by baptism, i. e., to the relation into which the be¬ 
liever (hence the connection between faith and baptism!) has, through baptism, en¬ 
tered with Christ and with His body, the church. This relation is, of course, mani¬ 
fold, and text and context must decide which element of the established relationship 
is referred to. In Rom. 6, 3 ff. the relationship established with Christ’s death 
is stressed; in 1 Pet. 3, 21 the relationship of a good conscience toward God. 
Similarly, in Eph. 4, 5, Paul’s reference to baptism is, as the context clearly indi¬ 
cates, a reference to the relationship of unity established thereby with Christ, thfc 
Lord, and with His body, the church universal, as set forth in detail in Gal. 3, 27. 28 
and 1 Cor. 12, 13. This same relationship is, of course, established also through 
faith alone. Hence even they who differ from us in the doctrine of baptism, but are 
united with Christ and His body through faith, are still members of the church uni¬ 
versal. While “he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” only “he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned” (Mark 16, 16). 

10. Seventhly, this unity established by the Spirit consists in the Christians’ 
having “one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
The word ‘all,’ in the present context, refers not to all creatures, to the entire uni¬ 
verse, but to all Christians, to all members of the universal church, which, as Paul 
had pointed out in 2, 22, is the “habitation of God through the Spirit.” 

11. The above view of Eph. 4, 3-6 is in keeping with the use of this passage' in 
the Confessional Writings (Augsburg Confession, Art. VII, Triglot, p. 46) in reference 
to the universal church. The full explanation of this article in the Apology (Triglot, 
pp. 226-244) makes clear beyond dispute that “to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments” (Augsburg Confession, Art. 
VII, par. 2) refers to the fundamental faith which constitutes a person a member of the 
body of Christ; for in par. 31 (Triglot, p. 236) it is expressly stated: “We are speaking 
of true, i. e., spiritual unity, without which faith in the heart, or righteousness of 
heart before God, cannot exist.” Compare also p. 232, par. 20, where “the pure doc¬ 
trine of the Gospel and the Sacraments” is defined, on the basis of 1 Cor. 3, 11, as 
“the foundation, i. e., the true knowledge of Christ and faith,” and doctrinal weak¬ 
nesses which do not overthrow the foundation are taken into account; also p. 226 f., 
par. 6; 228, par. 10 (Pieper, Christl. Dogmatik, III, 460, defines “agree concerning the 
Gospel” as “believing that they have forgiveness of sins through the merits of 
Christ, without own works”); 230, par. 13; etc. 

12. Also Luther, in the passage quoted by Stoeckhardt, p. 178, takes this view, 
as is clear from his statement that “in this church (universal) every one who de¬ 
sires to be saved and come to God must be found and be incorporated, and outside 
of it none will be saved.” His reference to “one confession of God the Father and of 
Christ” (einerlei Bekenntnis Gottes des Vaters u. Christi) is clearly to the foundation, 
than which no man can lay another, 1 Cor. 3, 11. 

It is thus beyond dispute that Eph. 4, 3-6 treats of the unity of the church uni¬ 
versal, and that the separate terms (‘unity of the Spirit,’ ‘faith,’ ‘baptism’) must be 
interpreted in accord with this fact, and not in accord with a standard of orthodoxy 
set up by one section or other of the church universal. Not unity in orthodoxy, but 
organic and vital unity in the body of Christ is the point on which Paul bases his 
argument. “It is not the case that Christians have established their association 
first through voluntary agreement, consultation, and resolution. The church is, in 
fact, not a creation of man at all, but a work, an establishment of God. And this 
work of God coincides with the foremost work of God on earth, that of kindling 
faith... When Christians dwell together in one place, congregate for common 
prayer and worship, and then exercise love, humility, gentleness, and patience toward 
each other, they merely give practical expression to a unity which already exists.” 
(Stoeckhardt, l.c., pp. 180 f.) See also Concordia Theological Monthly, l.c., pp. 3-5.* 

* On p. 6 f., however, the writer of the article involves himself in a grievous contradiction which 
overthrows all that he had so beautifully said about the universal church on pp. 3-5. While he states 
correctly that rejection of one God, one Lord, one faith, destroys the unity of the Spirit, places a 
person ‘extra ecclesiam,’ outside of the universal church, and makes him an enemy of the church, he 
continues, strangely: “Nor is the situation essentially changed if the factors of true unity are not 
directly denied and rejected, but are changed, falsified, either by our adding to them any human 
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This being true, are we not guilty of grievously misapplying this passage when 
we attempt to derive from it a prohibition of prayer-fellowship with Christians of 
other denominations? Are we not using the terms ‘unity of the Spirit/ ‘one faith/ 
‘one baptism/ in violation of our own admission in the Confessional Writings and 
elsewhere, that the passage refers to the church universal, and to the things that 
constitute both membership in it and unity amongst its members? Surely, we must 
admit that the passage not only does not yield the desired proof against prayer- 
fellowship, but is, on the contrary, Scripture’s most powerful plea for maintenance 
of Christian fellowship (to be distinguished from church-fellowship, which is denomi¬ 
national or confessional fellowship) with all Christians. Paul’s earnest plea, as the 
prisoner of the Lord, to “give diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace” (v. 3), is a clear and undeniable plea for universal Christian fellowship, 
i. e., for maintenance of such fellowship, religious and social, as is possible without 
compromise of truth and confessional conscience. 

1 Thessalonians 5, 22. 

“Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

What is here rendered ‘appearance’ properly means ‘form’ or ‘kind/ so that the 
injunction would read: “Abstain from every form (or kind) of evil.” The R. V. makes 
this correction, and with it agree the lexica and commentaries. 

As in the case of Gal. 5, 9, so here, too, those of us who apply this passage 
as a prohibition of prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations plainly 
beg the question by assuming that prayer-fellowship as such with Christians of other 
denominations is a ‘form of evil/ Whence have we the knowledge or proof that it 
is ? Certainly not from the Scriptures, as our examination of all Bible passages bear¬ 
ing on the question has so far clearly revealed. It is another case of proceding, in 
the application of a Bible passage, on mere assumption instead of on clear proof. 

Amos 3, 3. 

“Can two walk together except they be agreed?” 

While this passage is not always included in the list of proof-texts respecting 
our position on prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations, it is never¬ 
theless widely used in our circles as a Scriptural statement of the principle under¬ 
lying our position (see Bente, American Lutheranism, I, p. 5). A recent effort at 
a pastoral conference to vindicate the use of this passage as such a statement of 
general principle is evidence that the paSvSage is still viewed as a desirable proof-text, 
and therefore justifies our taking it up here. We shall see that the passage does 
not yield the desired principle. 

The translation of the A. V. as given above is faulty. Instead of: “Can two 

opinion, or taking away any one item revealed in Scripture,” and refers to such differences in doctrine 
as exist between us and other denominations, clinching the argument with the statement: “A dolla.r is 
counterfeit whether 100 or 25 or 10 percent counterfeit.” In other words, he applies Eph. 4, 3-6 in a 
twofold, mutually exclusive manner: first as declaring the spiritual, organic unity of the church uni¬ 
versal as established by the Holy Spirit and as comprising all believers in Christ as their Savior, though 
some of these may otherwise be weak and in error : then as declaring, at least by implication, that any 
deviation whatsoever from Scriptural truth (“any human opinion” — “any one item revealed in Scrip¬ 
ture”) which does not overthrow the foundation. Christ, and hence not saving faith and membership 
in the church universal, renders the unity of the Spirit, i. a., the organic unity of the church uni¬ 
versal spoken of in Eph. 4. 3-6, counterfeit. 

Of course, if one grants the validity of the premise: “nor is the situation essentially changed,” 
etc., the logic of the writer is irresistible, and all will agree that “a dollar is counterfeit whether 
100 or 25 or 10 percent counterfeit.” The writer has, however, failed to carry his own logic through 
to its final conclusion, viz., that if a difference in doctrine which does not overthrow the foundation, 
Christ, and hence not saving faith and membership in the universal church, renders the unity of the 
Spirit counterfeit, then all who are not completely and perfectly orthodox in doctrine can claim only 
a counterfeit union with the universal church and hence are not real members of it. Then the Roman 
Catholic and Methodist and other believers, whom (on p. 3, near bottom) he had quite properly placed 
in the universal church as “comprised in this marvelous unity,” are comprised in it on a counterfeit 
basis, i. e., are not comprised in it at all. 

The logic of the counterfeit dollar thus dissolves into nothingness all that had been well stated 
with respect to the universal church, and sets up orthodoxy as the mint-test for the genuine unity 
of the church universal and virtually makes “one faith” in Eph. 4, 5 to read “one complete and perfect 
orthodoxy.” Yet, on p. 4, the writer had correctly stated: “Though languages, and race, and doctrinal 
differences, and church affiliations seemingly separate them, yet in fulfilment of Christ's prayer all 
that are believers are one ...” 

All of which raises another problem. Which of the two positions set forth by the writer (or, 
really, by Synod, for the article has appeared in Synod’s official organ) is the reader to accept, that 
of the spiritual and organic unity of all believers in Christ in the church universal as set forth and 
defined in Eph. 4, 3-6 and well described on pp. 3ff. of the article, op that of the unity of orthodox 
believers only, with a concomitant counterfeit union of the unorthodox with the church universal, be 
they ever so firm and loyal in their acceptance of Christ as Redeemer ? Assuredly, we cannot hold 
both positions. But such is the dilemma into which we are put by the attempt to apply a passage 
which admittedly treats of the fundamental unity of the universal church to non-fundamental doctrinal 
differences which do not destroy this fundamental unity. Such an attempt is bound to lead astray. The 
counterfeit-dollar-logic applied to Eph. 4, 3-6 must inevitably lead to counterfeit doctrinal deduction. 
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walk together except they be agreed?” it should read: “Shall (or, better, do) two 
walk together except they have agreed thereto?” i. e., except they have beforehand 
made an appointment (set time and place) to do so. Keil translates: “Do two persons 
walk together without their having made an appointment to do so?” In justifica¬ 
tion of translating thus, Keil points out that the Hebrew verb ‘no’ad' means not 
merely ‘to agree to do something' (sich verabreden), but rather ‘to make an appoint¬ 
ment for oneself to a place,' ‘to come together at an appointed place and at an ap¬ 
pointed time,' and that the two here referred to as having made such an appoint¬ 
ment are Jehovah and the prophet. The meaning of the passage is correctly and 
succinctly stated by Orelli (Die zwoelf kleinen Propheten, 3te Aufl., p. 70) thus: 
“One grievous disaster has already occurred (v. 6), in all probability the earthquake 
foretold by the prophet two years before (1,1). To this v. 3 is to be referred. 
Where two go together in the way in which here the prophet’s predictions strangely 
coincide with God’s visitations, an appointment (Verabredung) between the two (here 
God and prophet) must have taken place.” The correctness of this view is borne 
out by the context, especially by vs. 7.8: “Surely the Lord God will-do nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets. The lion hath roared, who 
will not fear? The Lord God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” 

Plainly, there is in all this no hint of a general principle that two cannot walk 
together except they be agreed. 

An effort has, however, been made to establish the desired principle by appealing 
to an interpretation of v. 3, which relates the words “except they be agreed” to 
vs. 1 and 2, and understands the ‘agreement' of Israel's covenant-relationship with 
Jehovah. Comparatively few interpreters hold this view, foremost among them being 
Dr. W. R. Harper in the Intern. Crit. Commentary. Dr. Harper puts it thus: “You 
(Israel) were chosen for a special work; but you have forsaken Yahweh (Jehovah), 
therefore you shall be punished for your iniquities, for there must be agreement be¬ 
tween a nation and its God.” 

But against this view a number of fatal objections must be raised. 

1) Relating v. 3 to v. 2 makes it necessary to translate ‘no'adu' (have made an 
appointment) as ‘are in agreement,' which, as we have seen above, is not proper. 
This appears to be recognized also by Dr. J. M. P. Smith, who aided Dr. Harper in 
his commentary on Amos and Hosea: for in his translation of the passage in ‘The 
Bible. An American Translation' (University of Chicago Press), he renders correctly: 
“Do two men walk together, unless they have made an appointment?” 

2) Vs. 3-6 form a logically connected series of parallel questions, each beginning 
with the Hebrew interrogative particle ‘ha' or (v. 6) ‘im.' If v. 3 is to be related 
to the covenant-relationship between Israel and Jehovah, vs. 4-6 will likewise need 
to be related to this covenant-relationship, because vs. 4-6 are all parallel to v. 3, 
and together with it form one logically connected argument. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to relate vs. 4-6 to the covenant-relationship, because these obviouslv stress the 
law of cause and effect and the necessity of concluding the cause from the effect, as 
also Dr. Harper plainly concedes in his comments on these verses. V. 3 being one of 
this series of parallel questions, it must, therefore, be related to the same matter 
to which vs. 4-6 refer, viz., to the law of cause and effect. To separate v. 3 from vs. 
4-6 does violence to a plain context, and does so in the absence of textual or other 
necessity. 

3) V. 8 forms the climax of the entire rhetorical period of vs. 1-8 and states 

the prophet's own answer to the questions given in vs. 3-6.: Jehovah (the lion) has 
roared, from which one must conclude that He has prey (back-sliding Israel) and is 
about to pounce on it. In other words, the questions in vs. 4-6, which each require 
a negative answer, are meant by the logic of the law of cause and effect to stress 

the reality of the opposite fact, viz., that when the lion roars, he has prey: when 

there is evil in the city, the Lord has done it; etc. Applied to v. 3, this will mean 
that two (the nrophet's warning prediction and Jehovah's fulfilment) do actually 
walk together, from which the people should conclude that there is appointment and 
cooperation between God and the prophet, and that the prophet's message must be 
heeded. 

4) While this interpretation of v. 3, which is none other than the prophet's own 

answer in v. 8 to the question stated in v. 3, fits like hand in glove into the entire 
context, a relating of v. 3 to the covenant-relationship in vs. 1 and 2 requires that 

v. 3 be understood in an entirely opposite way from all of the other questions of the 

series, viz., negatively only: two do not walk together — Israel and Jehovah do not 
walk together. We have, however, seen that the question in v. 3, like those in vs. 
4-6, is meant to call attention to a contrary affirmation, viz. to the fact that two do 
actually walk together. If this affirmation (two do walk together) be made, the 
view that v. 3 refers to the broken covenant-relationship of Israel with Jehovah col- 
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lapses utterly, because it will state that Jehovah and Israel do agree, instead of that 
they do not agree, as that view requires. 

5) The basis for all of the questions in vs. 3-6 is given in v. 7, viz., the fact 
that God does nothing except he reveals his secret counsel to his servants, the 
prophets. V. 7 is introduced by the causal particle ‘ki,’ which thus designates what 
is said in v. 7 as the reason and basis for the rhetorical questions in vs. 3-6. Be¬ 
cause God reveals his secret will to the prophet, therefore Jehovah’s action and the 
prophet’s word go together (v. 3); therefore, there is prey for the lion (Jehovah) 
when he roars, i. e., speaks through the prophet (v. 4); therefore there is a victim 
(Israel) for the young lion (Jehovah); etc., etc. 

It is plain, therefore, that the interpretation which relates v. 3 to the covenant- 
relationship of Jehovah and Israel, and which is thought to provide a basis for the 
principle that agreement is required before any kind of fellowship may take place, 
does not at all hold water, and that the only interpretation permitted by the con¬ 
text is the one adopted by the great majority of commentators and also advocated and 
defended here. • The principle of ‘agreement’ is therefore not in the text, but is 
brought into it from without by a wrong translation of ‘no’adu’ by “be agreed” instead 
of by “have made an appointment.” The principle that is involved in v. 3, as also in 
vs. 4-6, is that of the necessity of concluding the cause from the effect. But that 
is something quite different from the principle that there can be no fellowship except 
there be agreement. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Herewith we have completed our examination of the Bible passages listed in group 
II. It has been shown that none of these passages proves what needs to be proved, 
viz., that prayer-fellowship with Christians differing from us in non-fundamental doc¬ 
trines necessarily involves a compromise of the truth and therefore unionism, and it 
has thus become clear that none of these passages may be adduced as a Scriptural 
prohibition of prayer-fellowship on the alleged ground of unionism. As the argu¬ 
ment built up on the injunctions of the Bible passages listed in group I broke down 
on the fact that these injunctions may not be referred to persons who still stand on 
the foundation, Christ, with us, so the argument based on alleged inherent unionism 
is voided by the fact that none of the passages adduced prove prayer-fellowship with 
erring Christians inherently to be, or to involve, unionism (compromise of the truth). 
Therewith the entire claim put forward by us (Synod) that the Scriptures forbid 
prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations falls to the ground. Our 
Synodical position is thus shown to be without Scriptural foundation and, therefore, 
to exceed Scriptural limits and bounds. * 


66 All respect for these illustrious men (the teachers of our church)! But 
I do not support my poor soul on them. / am not baptized in their name 9 
and they are not my God and Savior . I gladly accept them , of course 9 as 
guides , but only where they lead the way with the torch of the Divine 
Word. But their good name shall not bribe me to accept anything that is 
contrary to the Scriptures” Dr. Walther, Transactions of the Tenth Con¬ 
vention of the Synodical Conference, 1884, p. 32. 


* This does not mean that our Synodical position with respect to unionism itself (compromise of 
truth through improper union, cannot be upheld on the basis of the Scriptures, and that the doors 
must be thrown open to unionism. For our position with respect to unionism (compromise of truth 
involved in improper efforts to unite Christians who differ in doctrine) is well established on such 
passages as Jer. 23, 28; Rom. 14, 23; and 1 Cor. 1, 10. Even Rom. 16, 17. 18 and its parallel pas¬ 
sages may be adduced when the contemplated union would involve a uniting with unbelieving pastors. 
Moreover, compromise of truth is regarded as unethical even by the world. Our position on unionism 
(compromise of truth) is, therefore, sound and will meet with the approval of honest men both within 
and without the church. But, as has been pointed out already, and as will be shown below in detail, 
unionism and prayer-fellowship are in themselves two different things, and the latter does not neces¬ 
sarily involve the former. 
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Part III 

EXAMINATION OF THE LOGICAL BASIS OF OUR SYNODICAL POSITION AL¬ 
LEGEDLY DERIVED FROM THE NATURE OF PRAYER AND PRAYER-FEL¬ 
LOWSHIP, AND FROM THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH, AND POSITIVE 
PRESENTATION, OF THE SCRIPTURAL TEACHING WITH RESPECT TO 

UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP 

Justification of our Synodical position has also been sought in logical deduction 
from the nature of prayer and prayer-fellowship (see arguments 4 and 5 of Rev. 
Eckhardt’s summarization, p. 4), and from the doctrine of the church. It remains, 
therefore, for us to investigate also this side of the question, and to determine if our 
Synodical position on prayer-fellowship may be upheld by clear logical deductions 
from the nature of prayer and prayer-fellowship, and by reasoning from the doctrine 
of the church. The points to be examined are these: 

1. What is Christian prayer? 

2. What is Christian prayer-fellowship? 

3. Are the objections raised against viewing prayer-fellowship as an act of uni¬ 
versal Christian fellowship tenable? 

WHAT IS CHRISTIAN PRAYER? 

Relation of Christian Prayer to Christianity. 

In determining the essence of Christian prayer it is well to recall to our minds 
what Christianity is. 

Christianity is correctly defined as “the divine restoration of religion, i. c. t of 
the true spiritual and filial relation of fallen man toward God” (Rente, American 
Lutheranism, I, p. 1); or as “communion with God, made possible through the historic 
and continuous mediation of Christ, and practiced through faith, a communion in 
which we possess, as the very opposite of what our sin entails, the grace of God, 
or have God for us; shorter still, Christianity is the communion of sinful man with 
God, in Christ, through faith” (Cremer, in Zoeckler, Handbuch der theol. Wissen- 
schaften, III, 63). When Jesus prayed for His disciples and for those who through 
their word would believe in Him, He asked that they be kept in communion with the 
Father and with Himself as He is one with the Father (John 17, 20-26). The same 
truth is brought out by St. John in his first epistle (1, 3. 6.7; 2, 6; 4, 13) and by 
other apostles when they speak of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in us, e. g., in 
1 Cor. 3, 16; 6, 19; 2 Cor. 6, 16; 1 John 4, 13; Rom. 8, 9; Gal. 4, 6. Communion with 
God was the essence also of the religion on the Old Testament (Gen. 5, 22.24: 
Enoch walked with God; Is. 63, 16, esp. v. 10, 11; compare also Gen. 6, 3; Ezech. 36, 
25 ff.. esp. v. 27: “I will put my Spirit within you”). Christianity is, therefore, well 
defined as communion of the individual with God and Christ through faith in Christ as 
Redeemer. 



Christian Prayer is Communion with God. 

It is at once seen what intimate connection exists between the n?ture and essence 
of Christianity as thus conceived, and prayer; for prayer, too, is nothing other than 
communion with God, the sharing of all our joys, sorrows, and needs with Him who 
indwells us and in Whom we dwell. As communion of the individual with God is to 
be a constant factor in Christian life, so prayer likewise is to be without ceasing (1 
Thess. 5, 17; Luke 18, Iff; Eph. 6, 18). Again, communion with God excludes sin 
(1 John 1, 5-7; 2, 6; 1 Tim. 2, 8), because sin interrupts communion with God, grieves 
the Holy Spirit (Eph. 4, 30), and is therefore a hindrance to effective prayer (1 Pet. 
3, 7; Ps. 66, 18; Is. 59, 1-2). Hence praying and obeying go together (1 John 3, 22), 
or, in other words, praying and walking with God. Finally, communion with God 
and with Christ is the basis for Christ’s promise to hear the Christian’s prayers 
(John 15, 7; 14, 12-14; compare vs. 10.20.23). 

This inseparable connection between the believer’s life of communion with God 
and prayer is well stressed by Dr. Pieper in his ‘Chrisliche Dogmatik,’ III, pp. 94f. 
He describes and defines prayer as a personal conversation of the believers with God. 
“After a person has through faith become justified before God and has entered upon 
a filial relationship to God, he begins to talk with God. This individual (personal) 
converse of the Christian with God is designated by the name of prayer. The defini¬ 
tion of prayer as “conversation of the heart with God” is Scriptural (Ps. 27, 8).” 
Beautiful illustrations of such conversations of the heart with God are found in the 
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Psalms, in the prayers of Christ (notably the prayer in John 17), and in the prayer 
which he taught His disciples to pray, the Lord’s Prayer. Only when we understand 
the Lord’s Prayer as a conversation of the heart with God do we really and fully 
enter into its spirit. 

Christian prayer, then, is an act of personal and intimate communion of the 
Christian with God, which consists in a conversation (audible or inaudible) with God, 
and in which we share with Him as our Father all of our joys, sorrows, and needs, 
thank Him for past help and protection, and petition Him for present and future 
assistance and guidance. Our Synodical Catechism (question 208) classifies this act 
of communion in prayer as an act of worship, stating of prayer: “It is an act of 
worship (the German text has: “It is that act of worship”) wherein we with our 
hearts and lips bring our petitions before God and offer up praise and thanks to 
Him.” 


The Basis of Christian Prayer. 

This leads to the important subsidiary question: What is the basis of Christian 
prayer, or, what makes Christian prayer possible? 

In view of the intimate and inseparable relation existing between the essence of 
Christianity and the essence prayer, as was shown above, it is evident that what con¬ 
stitutes an individual a Christian, i e., re-establishes “the true spiritual and filial 
relation of fallen man toward God” and so ushers him into a life of communion with 
God, also forms the true basis for Christian prayer and constitutes that which makes 
Christian prayer possible. That is none other than faith in Christ as Redeemer. See 
also Pieper, l.c., Ill, p. 96, also p. 459. Whoever has this faith in his heart can pray 
in spirit and in truth, though he have never heard of baptism, Lord’s Supper, pre¬ 
destination, and other doctrines. In other words, that which makes a man a Chris¬ 
tian, makes Christian and God-pleasing prayer possible. 

is Christian Prayer Doctrinal Confession of Faith to or before Men? 

While all of the above may be assumed to be well known and accepted, it has 
become necessary to refer to it here, because in the discussion of prayer-fellowship 
with Christians of other denominations it has become quite the fashion in some of 
our circles to define prayer differently from what is stated above on the basis of 
the Scriptures, of our Catechism, and of Dr. Pieper, viz., as a doctrinal confession 
of faith to or before men. Some view it as a direct confession of faith, others only 
as an implied confession. The purpose of defining prayer thus is apparent. It is 
to link up prayer with confessionalism, and then to argue: since prayer is a doctrinal 
confession of faith to or before men, it constitutes a part of church-(confessional 
or denominational) fellowship, and as such may be participated in by those only who 
have the same confession in all particulars of doctrine. This line of reasoning ob¬ 
viously forms the basis of the position stated in paragraphs 4-8 of Rev. Eckhardt’s 
summarization (see p. 4). However, a remarkable thing about this definition of 
prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith to or before men is that it is not found in 
our Confessional Writings, nor in Dr. Pieper’s discussion of the nature and function of 
prayer, nor in our Synodical Catechism. On the contrary, our Synodical Catechism, 
under question 222: “Why are we to say "Our Father’?” states: “Because all be¬ 
lievers are in Christ the children of one Father, and should, therefore, pray for and 
with each other.” Not all orthodox believers, but simply all believers should pray 
for and with each other. Prayer is here based not on orthodox doctrinal confession, 
but on faith in Christ. Clearly, the attempt to define prayer as a doctrinal confession 
of faith, be it a direct confession, or a confession only by implication, conflicts with 
this statement of our Synodical Catechism. All of which makes it appear that the 
definition of prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith arose not from a study of the 
nature and essence of prayer, but from the desire to justify our present position on 
prayer-fellowship by some sort of logical reasoning. 

We shall therefore examine the proposed definition of prayer as a doctrinal con¬ 
fession on the basis of logic. The following two points will need to be investigated: 
1. May prayer be defined as a direct doctrinal confession of faith? 2. May it be 
defined as a doctrinal confession on the ground that it implies such a confession? 

As regards the first point, it will suffice to point out that since we (Synod) 
have gone on record that prayer is essentially communion with God and a conver¬ 
sation of the heart with Him, we cannot, at the same time, make it to be essentially 
something else, be it a doctrinal confession of faith or any other thing. This is also 
generally conceded, and the vast majority of those who claim that prayer is a doc¬ 
trinal confession mean thereby not that prayer is in essence a doctrinal confession 
of faith, but that prayer implies and involves such a confession. 

But even this milder way of defining prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith 
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by implication will not stand the test of logic. For when we thus speak of con¬ 
fession of faith, we mean a confession of faith to men or before men, not a confes¬ 
sion of faith to God. Prayer, however, is admittedly directed to God and not to 
men. As communion with God, or as a conversation of the heart with God, it con¬ 
cerns only God and the individual who prays. This holds, naturally, also for joint 
prayer with other Christians; for the praying group is, as a group, in private conver¬ 
sation with God and has, as it were, a private audience with God. Prayer is thus 
always a private affair between an individual or a group on the one hand, and God 
on the other, and it is to be treated as such, as Christ points out in Matth. 6, 5. 6. 
We have no right to go ‘eavesdropping' on a person or group engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with God, nor are we as Christians to invite ‘eavesdropping' when we are en¬ 
gaged in prayer. We are to say our prayers in private, in our chambers, where we 
are alone with God, or, applied to a group, in the group's chamber (the church or 
meeting hall), where, as Christians, we are again alone with God. That, plainly, 
is the inherent logic of prayer. And it is the inherent logic not only of private 
prayer, but also of so-called public prayer in our churches. When the congregation 
engages in prayer, we as Christians join in the prayer, or we instinctively feel out of 
place, like intruders, or ‘eavesdroppers.' And non-Christians present at our worship 
have the same feeling. If prayer were a doctrinal confession of faith to men or 
before men, or if it definitely implied such a confession, Christ would surely have 
enjoined that prayer be made in public and from the house tops; for He wishes us 
to proclaim His doctrine and to confess Him before men. But instead of enjoining 
this, Christ definitely impressed on the disciples the private nature of prayer, and 
enjoined observance of its private nature. If we define Christian prayer as a doc¬ 
trinal confession of faith to men or before men, or as implying such a confession, we 
make of it something different from what Christ wants it to be, and reduce it to the 
level of certain kinds of non-Christian prayer, e. g., of Mohammedan prayer. Moham¬ 
medan prayer is largely a doctrinal confession and profession of faith, and only too 
frequently for the benefit of bystanders; but it is not communion with God as we 
know it. Even when in our prayers we adduce this or that comforting Scriptural 
truth, we do so not to profess or confess our doctrinal belief to God, but to recall to our 
minds the firm grounds on which our confidence rests, and on that basis to plead with 
God. Hence even from the point of view of confession to God we cannot call prayer 
a doctrinal confession of faith. And when we wish to confess our faith before men, we 
do not say a prayer, but we recite one of the creeds, or state our belief in our own 
words. 

It is plain, therefore, that even the milder definition of prayer as a doctrinal 
confession of faith by implication is, strictly speaking,* without basis in fact. It can¬ 
not be otherwise. For if it be conceded that prayer is not essentially a doctrinal con¬ 
fession of faith to man or before man, but communion with God, it follows of neces¬ 
sity that prayer cannot be said inherently to imply such a confession, because this 
would, after all, make doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man an essential 
and inherent part, an unavoidable concomitant, of prayer just as certainly as to 
assert that prayer is a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man. Hence, 
if prayer cannot be said to be a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man, 
but is a conversation of the heart with God, it cannot, logically, be said inherently 
to imply a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man; for only that is in¬ 
herently and necessarily implied in an act which may be said to be inherent in the act. 
We shall see later that whatever confessional implications with respect to Christian 
doctrine may at times be ascribed to an act of prayer or joint prayer, these have 
their basis not in prayer itself, but are carried into the act by attending circum¬ 
stances. 

It is, of course, not difficult to see how the assertion that prayer, in particular 
joint prayer, implies a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man, should 
have arisen and come into use. Every act performed by man leads other men to 
make deductions and to draw conclusions on the basis of that act and its presupposi¬ 
tions. This is true also of the act of prayer or joint prayer. Christian prayer, as 
shown above (p. 68), is based on fundamental faith in Christ as Redeemer, 

and, when performed, presupposes such faith and may be taken as evidence of, or as 
an exhibition of, such fundamental faith. The person or persons engaged in Chris¬ 
tian prayer may also well feel that they are giving evidence of, or exhibiting, their 

* The word ‘confession' is sometimes used in a loose way of evidence of, or exhibition of, faith 
by act, or of logical deductions which we might make from an act of prayer by others. With re- 
- sr>ect to such an act of exhibition of faith, or to such deductions as we might make from the act or 
the words of prayer, prayer is then said to imply a confession. But this is really a very loose and 
improper use of the word ‘confession.’ When, however, in order to make prayer-fellowship a part of 
confessional fellowship, it is argued that prayer (or joint prayer) is itself a doctrinal confession of 
faith to or before men, or implies such a confession, the word obviously cannot be understood in the 
wide sense as referring to our own deductions from an act of prayer, but must be taken in the strict 
sense of the word. This needs to be kept in mind. 
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Christian faith —not, indeed, doctrinally, but actually and vitally. Using the word 
‘confession' not in its strict sense, but in a loose meaning, as giving evidence of, or 
exhibiting, vital and fundamental Christian faith, it is, of course, possible to call 
prayer a ‘confession’ of faith. But it is clearly not a ‘confession’ covering the entire 
field of Christian doctrine, but one that embraces only those vital and fundamental 
Christian truths which make us Christians and members of the body of Christ and 
thus make Christian prayer possible. At the same time, it is also clear that what 
we thus loosely call a ‘confession’ is, in reality, the product of our logical mind, the 
result of our reasoning with respect to an act of prayer or joint prayer. When we 
witness a Christian, or a group of Christians, engaged in prayer, we draw conclusions 
from his or their act and from his or their spoken words. We have the right 
to do this. But while these conclusions are the deductions made by our 
own minds and are to a large extent based on our own previous knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity, we have somehow lost sight of this fact and have proceeded to attribute 
these our own deductions and conclusions to prayer itself, and to assert that these 
our conclusions with respect to an act of prayer or joint prayer are inherent in 
prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man on the part of those 
who pray. In this way, no doubt, the claim that prayer is, or at least implies, a 
confession of faith had its origin. 

So long as the term ‘confession’ was used and understood as referring merely 
to giving evidence of, or exhibiting, vital and fundamental Christian faith, or to 
logical deductions and conclusions drawn from the act or the words of prayer, there 
was no particular harm or danger involved in using the word in this wide, though 
improper meaning. But when this was forgotten, and the word was taken in its 
strict meaning in order to define prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith on the 
part of him who prays, it led to fallacious reasoning, viz., to the claim that our de¬ 
ductions and conclusions respecting an act of prayer are necessarily attributable to 
prayer itself. 

±he fallacy involved in such reasoning can perhaps be made clearest by an illustra¬ 
tion. If a person should enter a garage and watch the mechanic repair a car, he might 
draw quite a number of conclusions with respect to the state of the car, the motor me¬ 
chanic, his quality of work, etc., and all of these conclusions might be legitimate and 
fair. But what would be the reaction of the motor mechanic, not to say of any by¬ 
standers, if the person would proceed to argue that the motor mechanic is making a 
technical confession with respect to the car, himself, his work, etc., or that his act of 
repairing the car implies such a confession? Would people not think this strange and 
unwarranted ? The person’s conclusions regarding the car, the mechanic, and his work, 
etc., might all be correct, but his attempt to attribute his own conclusions to the me¬ 
chanic, or to the latter’s act of repairing, as a direct or implied technical confession on 
his part, would be felt to be out of place. Now the attempt to attribute our own con¬ 
clusions from an act of prayer or joint prayer to prayer itself as a direct or as an 
implied doctrinal confession is certainly equally illogical. We may, of course, con¬ 
clude from a prayer said in the name of Christ that the person praying is a Chris¬ 
tian. We may furthermore conclude from statements made in the prayer that the 
person is a Lutheran, or a Roman Catholic, or a Calvinist. These conclusions may 
all be perfectly legitimate and in keeping with facts. However, we have no right 
to proceed to attribute our own conclusions to the prayer itself as a direct or as an 
implied doctrinal confession of faith. For prayer is not confession of faith to man 
or before man, nor does it inherently imply such a confession. Our conclusions in 
such a case are therefore not based on the alleged fact that prayer is, or inherently 
implies, a doctrinal confession of faith, but merely on the common presuppositions 
of prayer which provide the basis for our conclusions. Prayer in the name of Christ 
presupposes faith in Christ, and we have a right to conclude from such a prayer that 
the person praying is a Christian; but our conclusion on the basis of this presuppo¬ 
sition does not make the prayer a doctrinal confession of such faith to man or before 
man. Similarly, statements in a prayer which enable us to conclude that the per¬ 
son saying the prayer is a Roman Catholic, or a Calvinist, or a Lutheran, presup- i 
pose a Roman Catholic, or a Calvinistic, or a Lutheran faith, but these statements do ! 
not, on that account, become a doctrinal confession of such faith to man or before 
man on the part of him who prays. They are still part of the believers communion 
with God and must in fairness be considered from that point of view. Our conclu¬ 
sions based on these statements may even be wrong. We may have misinterpreted 
them. And different individuals may at times draw different co The con¬ 
clusions which we might draw from an act of prayer are, theref T y our own 

deductions on the basis of the presuppositions of prayer, or of s made in 

the prayer, and may not be attributed to prayer itself on the a that prayer 

itself is, or inherently implies, a doctrinal confession of faith. 

It is important that these logical distinctions be obser wise we are 
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bound to build up our theory and practice with respect to prayer-fellowship on an 
illogical, fallacious basis. If prayer is communion with God, it is not, and cannot 
be, a doctrinal confession of faith to men or before men, nor does it, or can it, imply 
such a confession. We may indeed be able to draw certain deductions or conclusions 
from an act of prayer, but we may not attribute these our own conclusions as^ a 
doctrinal confession of faith either to prayer itself, or to him who prays, or to him 
who joins in prayer with others, and then either define prayer as a doctrinal confes¬ 
sion of faith, or state that it necessarily implies such a confession. Whatever con¬ 
fessional implications with respect to Christian doctrine may at times be ascribed to 
an act of prayer or joint prayer have their basis not in prayer itself, but are carried 
into the act by attending circumstances, as is shown more fully below on pp. 80 f. 

The answer to the question: What is Christian prayer? is, therefore, this; Prayer 
is communion with God, a conversation of the heart with God. While it may be 
taken as evidence of, or an exhibition of, vital and fundamental Christian faith, it is 
not a doctrinal confession of faith to man or before man, nor can it be said in¬ 
herently to imply such a confession. An act of prayer may permit us to draw certain 
conclusions regarding the person praying or regarding his faith, but such deduc¬ 
tions may not be attributed to prayer as a direct or implied doctrinal confession on 
the part of the person who prays. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIAN PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP? 

Definition of Prayer-Fellowship. 

Christian prayer-fellowship is the engaging of two or more Christians in joint 
prayer, in which all join in saying the same prayer, either audibly, as when the 
Lord’s Prayer is said in unison, or inaudibly, as when one of a group speaks a prayer 
and the others join in spirit. 

The Basis of Christian Prayer-Fellowship. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Christian prayer is communion with 
God, conversation of the heart with God, and that the basis of such prayer is faith 
in Christ as Redeemer. Does this hold also of joint prayer? Or has joint prayer, by 
reason of its being spoken by several or many Christians in unison, another basis, 
viz., that of unity in all particulars of doctrinal confession? 

The answer to these questions is found in Eph. 2, 18: “For through him (Christ) 
we both (Jews and Gentiles) have access by one Spirit unto the Father,” and in 3, 12: 
“In whom (Christ) we have boldness and access with confidence by the faith of 
him.” ‘Access (prosagogae) is the freedom to approach God as reconciled persons 
who are now in a state of grace, in fact as children by adoption (Eph. 1, 5), address¬ 
ing Him as Father, as is done in particular in prayer. This freedom of access to 
God is “by one Spirit” and “by the faith of Him (Christ),” i. e., it is the work of 
one and the same Spirit through faith in Christ as Redeemer. This fundamental 
faith, then, constitutes the basis of all prayer to God, of joint prayer as well as of 
individual prayer; for apart from that basis there can be no Christian prayer. 

Now each of these two Bible passages was written in connection with statements 
that deal with the universal church (see Eph. 2, 19-22, and 3, 6), and are meant by 
Paul to state what holds for all members of the church universal. Furthermore, our 
study of Eph. 4, 5 (“one Lord, one faith, one baptism”), has shown (pp. 62f.), and 
our reference to the Apology (pp. 63) has attested, that the expression “one faith” 
does not, and cannot, mean one complete and perfect orthodoxy, but only one and 
the same fundamental faith in Christ as Redeemer. What is stated in Eph. 2, 18 
and in 3, 12 holds, therefore, not only for those who agree in every particular of 
Christian doctrine, i e., for the orthodox members of the church universal, but for 
all of its members, i e., for all who accept Christ as their Redeemer and Lord. 
Access to God in prayer, be it private or joint prayer, is “by one Spirit” and “by the 
faith of Him,” not by one and complete orthodox confession. This makes prayer 
and prayer-fellowship possible for all believers, for all redeemed, for all children of 
God. “If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven; for where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” (Matth. 18, 
19. 20). This passage holds for all believers in Christ, not only tor the orthodox 
believers. For in the church universal there are no strangers and foreigners, but all 
are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation laid by the apostles and prophets, a foundation of which Jesus Christ is 
t he chief cornersto ne. * 

* This interpretation is in accord with 1 Cor. 3, 10: “According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foundation . . . Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” That in the one case Paul names Christ the foundation it¬ 
self, and in the other the chief cornerstone of the foundation, i. e., the heart of the apostolic mes¬ 
sage, is a variation of thought which causes no difficulty. The other interpretation, however, which 
makes the apostles and prophets the foundation, of which Christ is the chief cornerstone, is beset 
with many exegetical difficulties, as Dr. Stoeckhardt’s interpretation abundantly testifies. 
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The Scriptures, therefore, lend no support whatever to the claim that joint prayer, 
in distinction from individual prayer, is based on unity in all particulars of doctrinal 
confession, but on the contrary stress the fact that all prayer has but one foundation, 
viz., simple faith in Christ as Redeemer, whereby membership in the church universal 
is constituted, and prayer-fellowship with all of its members is made possible. As 
little as orthodoxy, or agreement in every particular of Christian doctrine, may be 
made the basis of membership in the church universal, so little may orthodoxy be 
made the basis of praj^er or of prayer-fellowship. Dr. Walther has stated the matter 
well in Quotation 2 under Thesis III given on p. 251: “We ax*e far from desiring to dis¬ 
continue fraternal fellowship with an individual person, or church-fellowship with a 
church-body, if these are not dogmatically correct in their Christian knowledge. By 
no means do we regard such correctness as a condition of such fellowship. If we 
would do that, we would have to contend against ourselves; for while we note such 
faults, i. e., errors, in others, they again may note such in the one or the other among 
us. No, as soon as there reveals itself in an individual person or in a church-body 
the readiness of mind to submit unconditionally to the entire Word of God and to 
hold nothing that militates against the foundation of the Christian faith.., we gladly, 
extend to every such person the hand of fraternal fellowship, and are also cordially 
willing and ready to have church-fellowship with such a church-body ... We know 
that there are errors of weakness, and that a Christian may carry about in his mind 
even a fundamental error, without overthrowing the foundation in his heart, let alone 
that a person erring with respect to a non-fundamental point would necessarily re¬ 
ject the foundation of faith." 

What has just been set forth on the basis of the Scriptures is also logically 
plain. For joint prayer does not, by reason of its being spoken by several or by 
many, cease to be individual prayer on the part of each participant. It is merely 
the joining of several or many individual prayers in one, and as such is plainly still 
communion with God, a conversation of the heart of all participants with God. That 
it is spoken in unison, audibly or inaudibly, by several or by many Christians, is an 
incidental feature so far as its essence (communion with God) or its essential basis 
(fundamental faith in Christ) is* concerned. Though spoken in unison, the prayer is 
still communion of the individual participants with God, and must be defined as such, 
not as a doctrinal confession of faith to men or before men. Logically, therefore, 
there is no difference between the essence of joint prayer and of individual prayer. 
Both are communion with God on the part of the persons praying. It is as illogical 
to define joint prayer as a doctrinal confession of faith to men or before men, as it 
is to define individual prayer, or prayer itself, as such. 

For a discussion of the conclusions which non- participants may draw from an 
act of joint prayer, and of the impropriety of attributing such conclusions to joint 
prayer as a doctrinal confession, see pp. 69 ff. 

Is Christian Prayer-Fellowship an Act of Denominational, i. e., Confessional Fellow¬ 
ship, or is it an Act of Universal Christian Fellowship? 

The above discussion naturally raises the question: Why do Christians at all en¬ 
gage in prayer-fellowship with other Christians? What leads them to pray together? 

To begin with, there are, of course, the Scriptural injunctions, expressed or im¬ 
plied. Christ’s giving the Lord’s Prayer (which is in the form and language of joint 
prayer) as a model prayer to his disciples is as powerful an injunction to prayer- 
fellowship among all Christians as can be desired. The same may be said of Christ’s 
promises in Matth. 18, 19. 20. Also the statements in Luke 11, 9.10; John 14, 13.14; 
Rom. 12, 12; Eph. 2, 18; 3, 12; Phil. 4, 6; 1 Thess. 5, 17; and 1 Pet. 4, 7 are not with¬ 
out important bearing on joint prayer. 

But we may go back even farther than this and asjt: On what basis is Christian 
prayer-fellowship enjoined in the Scriptures? 

Our study of Eph. 4, 1-6 (pp. 61-64, esp. 63 f.) has brought out the fact 
that all fellowship among Christians has its roots in, and proceeds from, the unity 
of the Spirit, i. e.. the unity of all believers in the church universal as established by 
the Holy Spirit, hence from the fact that all believers are joined together in one 
body, the body of Christ, and are members one of another (Rom. 12, 5). “It is not 
the case," writes Dr. Stoeckhardt (commentary on Ephesians, pp. 180.181), “that 
Christians have established their association first through voluntary agreement, con¬ 
sultation, and resolution. The church is, in fact, not a creation of man at all. but a 
work, an establishment of God. And this work of God coincides with the foremost 
work of God on earth, that of kindling faith... When Christians dwell together in 
one place, congregate for common prayer and worship, and then exercise love, hu¬ 
mility, gentleness, and patience toward each other, they merely give practical ex¬ 
pression to a unity which already exists." 

This means that when we Christians of the Synodical Conference come together 
in local congregations, or in representative conventions, and worship and pray to- 
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gether, we do so not because in all particulars we all confess the same doctrinal 
creed, but because we are already united by the Holy Spirit as members one of an¬ 
other in the body of Christ, and as such members naturally seek to express this 
existing unity in Christian fellowship. Our confessional position does, indeed, give 
a definite form and character to our fellowship in prayer and worship, but it is not 
the basis for such fellowship. The basis for it is the unity of the Spirit established 
by the Spirit. It is the same with fellowship in prayer and worship on the part of 
Christians of other denominations. Tljeir fellowship, too, is not founded on agreement 
in all points of their doctrinal confessions, but on the existing spiritual unity wrought 
by the Holy Spirit. And in their case, too, the various confessions give, indeed, cer¬ 
tain definite iorms and a certain character to their Christian fellowship, but these 
are not the basis of such fellowship. The basis of the fellowshipping of Christians in 
prayer and worship is always the already existing unity of all believers as members 
of the body of Christ, not perfect unity in all points of doctrinal confession, not 
orthodoxy. The doctrinal confessions of the various bodies provide merely the form 
ana tne character of such religious fellowship within these bodies, and constitute the 
basis of what we call denominational or confessional fellowship, or church-fellowship. 
Prayer-fellowship, however, being based on a common membership in the universal 
church, will best be termed universal Christian fellowship. * 

It is important to keep these facts well in mind; for they corroborate the con¬ 
clusions reacned before on the basis of other Scripture passages (Eph. 2, 18; 3, 12), 
viz., that prayer-fellowship is possible and natural between all members of the church 
universal, and may not be restricted to the orthodox members only, or to such as 
agree in every particular of Christian doctrine, that which constitutes membership 
in the church universal, viz., faith in Christ as Redeemer, is also the requisite, and 
the only requisites, for prayer-fellowship with members of the church universal. 

The questions: Is joint Christian prayer an act of church-(i. e., confessional or 
denominational) fellowship, or is it an act or universal Christian fellowship? Is 
Christian prayer-fellowship limited to the members of the same confessional or de¬ 
nominational group, or may it be practiced with all members of the church universal? 
— must therefore be answered thus: Since prayer-fedlowship flows from, and has its 
origin in, the existing spiritual relationship and fellowship of the universal church, 
not in orthodoxy of confession in every particular of Christian doctrine, it is clearly 
an act of universal Christian fellowship, not of confessional fellowship, and may not, 
therefore, be limited to the members of a confessional group, but must be held to be 
permissible with all whom we may regard as members of the church, universal. 

Testimony of our Synodical Catechism. 

This is obviously the position taken by our Synodical Catechism. In answer to 
the question (222), 'why in the Lord’s Prayer, which is in the form and language 
of joint prayer (our Father, our daily bread, our trespasses, we, us), we are taught 
to say “Our Father,” it declares: “Because all believers are in Christ the children 
of one Father, and should, therefore, pray for and with each other.” As Scripture 
proof, Eph. 4, (> is referred to. There can be no doubt that in this reply our Cate¬ 
chism bases prayer-fc^owship on the facts and truths of the universal church, and 
on the strength < >r ;Se faints and truths urges prayer for and with each other 
throughout the :f mt of tix* universal church. It does not limit prayer-fellowship 

to a confessional p, e. g., tv the orthodox section of the universal church. In 
other words, it prayer-fellowship as an act of universal Christian fellowship, 

and not as an a ifessional or denominational fellowship. 

Testimony of our Synodical Hymnal. 

Also our Synodical .Hymnal bears silent, yet eloquent testimony to the same fact. 
Many Christian hymns are prayers in the form of poetry and song, and they who 
join in singing them really 'engage in prayer-fellowship. Yet, when the compilers 
of our Synodical Hymnal selected the hymns contained in it, they did not limit their 
collection to hymns written by Lutherans, much less to such written by Missouri 
Lutherans, but considered the hymns of all Christendom common property and took 
from this universal treasury of prayers in song whatever best suited their purposes, 
irrespective of whether they were written by Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Pres¬ 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, Brethren, or others. In this they did right; for they 
merely carried into practice Eph. 2, 18: “For through him (Christ) we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father,” and 3, 12: “In whom we have boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of him.” And so we permit ourselves on Sun¬ 
days to be led in prayer by Christians of other denominations: by Thomas Aqinas, the 
foremost theologian of the Roman Catholic Church; by Count N. von Zinzendorf and 
the Bohemian Brethren; by Bishop Reginald Heber of the Church of England; by 
Isaac Watts, who was a Non-conformist; by Charles Wesley, the Methodist; 

* On the function of confessional fellowship in the universal church see further pp. 84ff. 
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by Anne Steele and J. Fawcett, both of whom were Baptists; by H. Bonar, a Scotch 
Presbyterian; by H. Harbaugh of the German Reformed Church in the U. S.; by F. 
R. Havergal, a Calvinist; by M. Loy of the Ohio Lutheran Synod; and by others. 
None of these Christians agree with us in every particular of doctrine, and yet we 
gladly join with them in their prayers in song and thus in universal Christian fellow¬ 
ship, conceding in fact what we try to deny in theory, viz., that prayer-fellowship 
is an act of universal Christian fellowship, not of confessional or denominational 
fellowship. * 

ARE THE OBJECTIONS RAISED AGAINST VIEWING PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP 

AS AN ACT OF UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP TENABLE? 

Summary Statement of the Objections. 

Though prayer-fellowship was shown in the preceding chapter to be an act of 
universal Christian fellowship, and as such to be in full accord with the Scriptures 
and with logic, and attested both by our Synodical Catechism and our Synodical 
Hymnal, a number of objections are, nevertheless, frequently raised against it. These 
objections are interrelated and can be stated best in a connected argument, as fol¬ 
lows : 

“The invisible church cannot be brought into visibility. The actually existing 
fellowship of the saints in the invisible church cannot, therefore, be transferred to, 
and be made effective in, the visible church. The visible church is divided by doc¬ 
trinal differences. In the visible church only doctrinally controlled, 1. e., confessional 
or denominational fellowship is possible. Religious fellowship with members of the 
universal church who are outside of the confessional group can be of a spiritual 
nature only. Actual fellowship with them in prayer would necessarily involve the 
confessional conscience, be a compromise of truth, and thus an act of unionism which 
would offend true Christians and strengthen erring Christians. It woul3 necessarily 
also lead to pulpit-and altar-fellowship. Besides, in order to enter into actual fellow¬ 
ship with them in prayer, we would have to know definitely who are really members 
of the invisible church, and that is impossible. Hence the answer of the Catechism 
to question 222 should be understood as referring to spiritual prayer-fellowship with 
the saints in the visible church, and not to the practice of universal Christian fellow¬ 
ship in the visible church.” 

This series or arguments forms the logical basis of our Synodical position with 
respect to prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations. The arguments 
are, however, entirely specious, and they are utterly untenable. In fact, they con¬ 
stitute a violation of the Scriptural doctrine of the church. Great importance thus 
attaches to a discussion of them. To do justice to each individual point, we shall 
break up the series into the following separate objections: 

1 * , ?^ le f!aim that the Catechism, in answer to question 222, refers to spiritual 
fellowship with the saints in the invisible church, not to the practice of universal 
Christian fellowship in the visible church. 

2. The claim that the invisible church cannot be brought into visibility, and that 
the facts of the invisible church cannot be transferred to, and made effective in, the 
visible church. 

3. The claim that the imperfect state of the visible church and its doctrinal di¬ 
visions make universal Christian fellowship in prayer impossible and permit religious 
fellowship only within the respective confessional or denominational groups. 

4. The claim that prayer-fellowship with Christians outside of one's confessional 
group necessarily involves the confessional conscience, is a compromise of the truth, 
and, therefore, an act of unionism. 

5. The claim that prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations gives 
offense to our own Synodical brethren, and strengthens the Christians of other church- 
bodies in their error. 

6. The claim that prayer-fellowship is on a par with pulpit-and altar-fellowship 
and will, if practiced with Christians of other denominations, inevitably lead also to 
pulpit-and altar fellowship with them and thereby nullify all confessional differences. 

7. The claim that prayer-fellowship with Christians who do not belong to our 
own confessional group is impossible, because we cannot know definitely who are 
members of the invisible church. 

These seven claims shall now receive separate treatment in the foregoing order. 

* The attempt is sometimes made to evade the force of this argument by declaring that the hymns 
of these various authors are to be considered as divorced from the denominational affiliations of their 
authors. But can that really be done, especially in the case of such well known writers as Charles 
Wesley, Isaac Watts, etc? And do we do so in the case of the hymns written by Luther, or by 
Gerhardt. or by other good Lutheran hymn-writers? 
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The Claim that the Catechism, in Answer to Question 222, Refers to Spiritual Fellow¬ 
ship with the Saints in the Invisible Church, not to the Practice of 
Universal Christian Fellowship in the Visible Church. 

This claim involves merely the question of the correct interpretation of the words 
of the Catechism, and may, therefore, be considered quite apart from the other ob¬ 
jections. 

The impropriety of construing the answer of the Catechism as referring only to 
spiritual prayer-fellowship with the saints in the invisible church, and not to the prac¬ 
tice of universal Christian fellowship in the visible church, is apparent at once from 
the words: ‘‘and should, therefore, pray for and with each other.” “Therefore” refers 
back to the fact that “all believers are in Christ the children of one Father” and 
thus fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God. This spiritual fact 
forms the basis of the admonition to intercessory and joint prayer expressed in the 
Words: “and should, therefore, pray for and with each other.” Such prayer is ob¬ 
viously to take place in the visible church, in the visible fellowship of believer with 
believer, and is to manifest in the visible church what is already true in the 
invisible church, and because it is true there. No one will doubt that the words of 
the Catechism are meant to encourage actual prayer-fellowship in our own midst, in 
our own congregations; nor that we and our congregations belong to the visible 
church. Why then should we assert that outside of our own confessional group such 
prayer-fellowship would be only spiritual, when the Catechism itself does not make 
this distinction, but rather places all believers on the same plane? The words: 
“and should, therefore, pray for and with each other,” cannot therefore be under¬ 
stood as referring to spiritual fellowship with the invisible church — for that is al¬ 
ready an established fact and as such should now lead to outward manifestation — 
but to actual fellowship in prayer in the visible church. 

The Claim that the Invisible Church Cannot be Brought into Visibility, and that the 
Facts of the Invisible Church Cannot be Transferred to, and Made 
Effective in, the Visible Church. 

No one doubts that the invisible church as such cannot be brought into visibility. 
And the purpose of the opposing argument is not to stress this obvious fact. Its 
aim is rather to state, in hyperbolic fashion, that the truths and facts of the invisible 
church cannot be transferred to, and made effective in, the visible church, or, in other 
words, cannot be used as basis for determining the duties add privileges of the visible 
church. 

This argument is based on a very peculiar conception of the relation existing be¬ 
tween the visible church and the invisible church. The ^invisible church is conceived 
of as being more or less independent of the visible church and as having a more or 
less separate and independent function. It thus behooves us to inquire if this is in 
accord with the Scriptural doctrine of the church. Since the matter is of paramount 
importance, we shall have to go into some detail. 

The church is the community of all who accept Christ as their Redeemer, i. e., 
believe that in Him they have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins 
(Eph. 1, 7; Acts 4, 12; 5, 34, etc.). All who thus believe in Christ have, through the 
Holy Spirit, the author of such faith, been formed into one body, the spiritual body of 
Christ, in which the individual believers are members one of another (Eph. 4, 3-6; 
Rom. 12, 5; 1 Cor. 12, 13), and Christ is their common head (Eph. 1, 22. 23). One 
Spirit indwells them all, and as such they are the temple of the living God (Eph. 
2, 21.22; 2 Cor. 6, 16). 

As a creation of the Holy Spirit, the church is a spiritual reality, a spiritual 
organism. Christ is the spiritual head, and the believers in Christ are the spiritual 
body. The individual members of this body stand in spiritual relation to their head, 
and also to one another, and all together constitute the spiritual temple of God. 
This spiritual organism is as real as its head, Christ; but, like its head, it is itself 
invisible. Its existence must be believed. Hence we speak of the invisible * church, 
and confess in the Creed: “I believe in the holy Christian church, the communion of 
saints.” 

Belief in the existence and reality of the invisible spiritual church is not, however, 
an idle thing, but, like belief in all spiritual truths and facts, is of most vital and 

* Usually, the church is said to be invisible because faith, its constitutive element, is invisible. 
This ts not sufficiently comprehensive. Besides, it is not quite logical. For the church is not faith, nor 
is faith the church, and predicating invisibility of the church, because faith is invisible, is similar to 
predicating invisibility of mankind, because the soul, the constitutive element of man, is invisible. The 
church is the spiritually organized community or society of all believers, with Christ as its head, a 
spiritual organism which comprises various spiritual relationships, all of which are invisible. Hence 
not only faith is invisble, but the entire spiritual family of God with its manifold spiritual relation¬ 
ships, which have been established through, and are a result of faith, is invisible. 






practical importance. It is recognition and acceptance of the invisible spiritual church 
as a fact, and therewith as a real and everpresent potent factor in the daily life of 
the church on earth. It constantly holds before our minds the fact that the visible 
church on earth (to which only believers, and all believers belong, and of which the 
wicked and the hypocrites are no part, though they may cling to it like mud to a 
wheel), and all of its relationships and activities, rest upon, and have their source 
in, the real existence of the invisible spiritual church. It daily calls attention to the 
fact that, barring the church triumphant, the invisible spiritual church is incorporated 
in the visible church, is vitally united and one with it as the soul with the body, and 
expresses all of its spiritual factors and relationships in and through it, so that on 
this account the visible community of believers on earth is itself called, and rightly 
so, the church. 

We have a fine illustration of this intimate relation which exists between the in¬ 
visible and the visible church in the New Testament. Because Paul believed in the 
holy Christian church, the communion of saints, he acted on this belief and addressed 
the believers in the local congregations in Ephesus, Colossae, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, and Rome, as members of the invisible spiritual church, as the saints in 
Christ (Eph. 1, 1; Col. 1, 1; Phil. 1,1), the church in God the Father and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ (1 Thess. 1, 1; 2 Thess. 1, 1, “them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus; 
called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, both theirs and ours" (1 Cor. 2), etc., etc. Similarly Peter in 1 Pet.. 1, 1.2 
and 2 Pet. 1, 1. The apostles thus indicated that they regarded the Christians to 
whom they were writing as members not only of the visible local congregations, but 
above all as members of the invisible spiritual organism created by the Holy Spirit, 
the body of Christ, the temple of God, and that they held their membership in this 
spiritual and invisible church to be the real basis of their membership in the visible 
local congregations, the real reason which made it possible for them to address the 
believers in the local congregations as saints and as the church of God. They showed 
also that they believed this of all Christians of the local congregations (compare 
FJtni. i, V: “Even as it is meet for me to think this of you all"), unless they had 
clear evidence of loss of faith in Christ (1 Tim. 1, 19. 20), or of wicked life with which 
faith in Christ could not possibly exist (1 Cor. 5, 11-13; Phil. 3, 18.19). The apostles 
could look into the hearts of the Christians to ascertain the precence of real faith 
as little as we can. But wherever Christ was confessed as Lord and as Savior from 
sin, and a life consistent with such faith was led, they charitably assumed and be¬ 
lieved the actual existence of membership in the spiritual and invisible church, and 
they also acted on this assumption and belief by addressing the persons concerned as 
“saints," “the church of God... sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints with all 
that in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours," 
leaving the judgment of the individual hearts to God (2 Tim. 2, 19). . 

It is important to keep these facts well in mind. They show that the apostles 
did not distinguish mechanically between a visible and an invisible church, each hav¬ 
ing a more or less independent function, but that they conceived of the church as 
one, as a spiritual organism created by the Holy Spirit, united with the visible church 
of believers on earth as the soul is united with the body, and manifesting and ex¬ 
pressing itself in individual believers in Christ, and in congregations of such be¬ 
lievers, throughout the world. This conception of the church pervades all of their 
epistles, in particular the horatory sections. Indeed, from that point of view one 
might describe the epistles as divinely inspired admonitions to the believers in the 
visible church, in the local congregations, to give expression and effect in their lives 
to the facts and truths of the invisible spiritual church, and to their own living 
membership in it. It is, in a way, a striking parallel to the third petition of the 
Lord's Prayer: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." Nowhere is this 
brought out more clearly and forcefully than in Eph. 4, 1-6, where Paul pleads: “I 
therefore (viz., because ye are fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household 
of God — chap. 2, 19-22) beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all." (For a more detailed discussion of this passage see 
pp. 6i-64, in particular the two quotations from Dr. Stoeckhardt on pp. 61 and 
63.) In a similar way, Peter urges the fact that the believers are “a chosen gen¬ 
eration, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar (purchased) people" to empha¬ 
size their obligation to show forth the praises of Him who had called them out of 
darkness into His marvelous light, and to beseech them as strangers and pilgrims to 
lead pure and godly lives consistent with membership among the “people of God" (1 
Pet. 2, 9-25). And who can read the First Epistle of St. John, particularly 1, 3-7; 
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3, 1-3.9-12; 5, 1, without being impressed with the fact that the fellowship of the 
spiritual and invisible church should find expression in corresponding fellowship in 
the visible church or brotherhood? All of which is in perfect accord with Christ’s 
own prayer (John 17, 20-23), in which He, the head of the church, expresses it as His 
most ardent desire that all believers on earth should manifest before the world the 
spiritual unity that is theirs with the Father and the Son and with each other, in 
order that the world might know that the Father has sent Christ. 

Dr. Pieper (l.c., Ill, 483 f.) writes of the relation of the invisible spiritual church 
(which he calls the universal church) to the visible, local church: “The universal 
church and the local churches are not two churches or two kinds of churches; but the 
universal church is the sum-total of the local churches, with the addition of the in¬ 
dividual believers who are removed from external church-fellowship. When we speak 
of a Christian local congregation we always mean only the Christians or the believers 
that are found in the visible organization (Gemeinschaft). Also the local congrega¬ 
tions consist of believers only... All activities that are enjoined on the local con¬ 
gregations, e. g., mutual instruction and admonition, exercise of church discipline, 
superintendence over doctrine and teachers, preaching the gospel, holy walk of life, 
etc., presuppose in every case faith in Christ.” — In other words, these activities pre¬ 
suppose membership in the invisible spiritual church and are an expression and mani¬ 
festation of such membership. 

Our Confessional Writings do not use the term ‘invisible church.’ One reason 
for this was unquestionably the desire to avoid giving the Roman Catholic opponents 
even seeming support for the charge that the Church of the Reformation conceived of 
the church as a mere idea, apart from all reality in the visible church, as a Platonic 
state (Apology, par. 20; Triglot, p. 233). Hut there was also a deeper reason, a reason 
rooted in the very conception of the church itself. Melanehthon in the Apology, 
and Luther in the Large Catechism, reveal a conception of the church that might 
best be described as realistic — a conception of the church as an actually existing, 
living organism, as opposed to anything merely abstract or imaginary. “We are 
speaking not of an imaginary church, which is to be found nowhere; but we say and 
know certainly that this church, wherein saints live, is and abides truly upon earth ... 
And this church is properly the pillar of the truth, 1 Tim. 3, 15. For it retains the 
pure Gospel, and, as Paul says, 1 Cor. 3, 11 (“Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ”), the foundation, i. e., the true knowledge of 
Christ and faith. Although among these (in the body which is built upon the true 
foundation, i e., upon Christ and faith) there are also many weak persons, who build 
upon the foundation stubble that will perish, i. e., certain unprofitable opinions which, 
nevertheless, because they do not overthrow the foundation, are both forgiven them 
and also corrected.” (Apology, par. 20; Triglot, p. 233.) This church is the living 
body of Christ, which Christ renews, sanctifies, and governs by His Spirit, and its 
members are living members; for they in whom Christ does not act, are not the 
members of Christ (Apology, paras. 5. 0. 12-1G). Luther briefly defines the church 
as “best of all and most clearly, holy Christendom” (Large Catechism, the Creed, 
par. 48). Of the “communion of saints” he writes (ibid. par. 51 f.: “I believe that 
there is upon earth a little holy group and congregation of pure saints, under one 
head, even Christ, called together by the Holy Ghost in one faith, one mind, and 
understanding, with manifold gifts, yet agreeing in love, without sects or schisms.* 
I am also a part and a member of the same, a sharer and joint owner of all the goods 
it possesses, brought to it and incorporated into it by the Holy Ghost by having heard 
and continuing to hear the Word of God, which is the be*ginning of entering it.” 
One could not express more concisely and more forcefully the fact that the invisible, 
spiritual church is incorporated in the visible church and is meant to manifest itself 
in and through it, than Luther does in the words above, underlined: “Upon earth... 
congregation of pure saints ... without sects or schisms ... I also am a part and a 
member of the same.” 

The nearest that our Confessional Writings come to expressing the idea of an 
invisible, spiritual church is in the words of the Apology (par. 5) that the church 
“consists especially (principaliter, vornehmlich) in communion of eternal blessings in 
the heart, as of the Holy Ghost, of faith, of the fear and love of God”; and even there 
the church is linked definitely and inseparably with the believers on earth. 

The visible church, the congregation of believers scattered throughout the whole 
world, is thus the body in which the invisible spiritual church finds its outward ex¬ 
pression and manifestation, the body in which it should express and manifest all of 
its soiritual characteristics: communion with the Father, the Son, and the Spirit in 


* Hence, in the universal church, according to Luther’s view, all are one in Christ (Gal. 3, 26-28), 
because all are built on the one and only foundation (1 Cor. 3, 10-15; Eph. 2, 19-22), and doctrines 
which do not overthrow this foundation do not destroy its essential unity, and hence do not constitute 
sects and schisms in it. (See preceding quotation from the Apology, par. 20) 
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prayer and worship; brotherly relation of member to member in Christian fellowship; 
sanctification of life. (See p. 75, and compare the words of the Synodical Cate¬ 
chism in answer to question 222; “and should, therefore, pray for and with each 
other.”) The invisible spiritual church and the visible church of believers on earth 
are united so intimately and so vitally that in reality they can be separated as little 
as faith can be separated from the believer, or the soul can be separated from the 
body, without destroying the believer or the body. We may, of course, distinguish 
between the invisible and the visible church in our own minds and thoughts for the 
sake of clarification of thought and speech, as Luther (St. Louis, XVI, 1019) points 
out; but in practice we cannot separate the invisible church from the visible church 
without destroying the visible church. We cannot say of any relationship or any 
activity belonging to the invisible spiritual church that it concerns only the invisible 
church and not the visible church as well; for the things that belong to the invisible 
church are thereby also the things of the visible church, to be manifested in and 
through it. And we should, in practice, also recognize the invisible church in the 
visible in the same way in which the apostles recognized it in the various local con¬ 
gregations, viz., by charitably assuming that all of the believers are members of it, 
and by treating them accordingly. Hence such ideas as have gained considerable cur¬ 
rency among us and are frequently used in argument, as that we cannot operate with 
the invisible church in this life, or that we must not try to bring the invisible church 
into visibility by assuming that they who confess Christ and live a Christian life 
are members of the invisible church, or that we must not insist on the facts of the 
invisible church in our Christian life and Christian fellowship, or that the fellow¬ 
ship of the saints in the universal church is only spiritual and cannot be put into 
practice in the visible church, etc., are utterly foreign not only to the Scriptures, 
but also to our Confessional Writings, are, in fact, in violation of the Scriptural and 
Lutheran view of the invisible spiritual church as real and existing in the visible 
church. They imply the existence of two churches, or of two kinds of churches, and 
actually make of the invisible church a Platonic state — the very thing which our 
Confessional Writings say the church is not, and which they therefore disclaim as 
Lutheran doctrifte. 

The Claim that the Imperfect State of the Visible Church and its Doctrinal Divisions 
Make Universal Christian Fellowship in Prayer Impossible and Permit Religious 
Felllowship only within the Respective Confessional or Denominational Groups. 

Differences in doctrine are certainly not negligible or immaterial. Scriptural 
truth is at stake. If indifference to Scriptural truth was not to prevail, it was neces¬ 
sary that Christians holding the same doctrinal views, and convinced of the Scrip¬ 
turalness of these views, should group themselves together for confessional pur¬ 
poses. It was also natural that the Christians of the different confessional groups 
should seek, and also find, their fullest and most perfect religious fellowship in their 
respective confessional groups and thus establish church-fellowship, i. e., religious 
fellowship within the confessional or denominational group (see p. 87). This sit¬ 
uation, however, gave rise to the twofold question: does church-fellowship now take 
the place of, and so exclude, all universal Christian fellowship in the visible church? 
Or is church-fellowship only the sphere in which the confessional groups find their 
fullest expression of Christian religious fellowship, while it does not bar universal 
Christian fellowship outside of the respective confessional groups, but admits it to 
the extent that such fellowship is possible without violating the confessional con¬ 
science ? 

In facing this twofold question, we (Synod) have adopted the first of the two 
alternative views, viz., that church-fellowship now takes the place of, and excludes, 
all universal Christian fellowship in the visible church. We have done this in the 
belief that such Bible passages as Matth. 7, 15; Rom. 16, 17; 2 Cor. 6, 14; 11, 13-15; 
Gal. 1, 6-9; Phil. 3, 2; 2 Thess. 3, 6-15; 1 Tim. 6, 3-5; 2 Tim. 2, 16-18; Tit. 1, 10-16; 

3, 10; 2 Pet. 2, Iff.; and 2 John 10, 11 definitely prohibit religious fellowship with 
any who do not in all particulars hold the same doctrinal confession, and in the con¬ 
viction that such passages as Matth. 5, 23.24; 10, 32.33; (Luke 12, 8.9); Matth. 18, 
15-17: 18, 19; Luke 9, 26 (Mark 8, 38); John 8, 31.32; Acts 2, 42; Gal. 5.9; Eph. 

4, 1-6; 1 Thess. 5, 22; and Amos 3, 3 show the incompatibility of religious fellowship 
with doctrinally erring Christians, and brand such fellowship as compromise of the 
truth, or unionism. Our examination of these passages has, however, shown that the 
passages of the first group are not applicable to Christians who, though erring doc¬ 
trinally, do not overthrow the foundation, Christ; and that the passages of the second 
group do not prove incompatibility of religious fellowship with doctrinally erring 
Christians, and do not, even by implication, brand such fellowship as inherently com¬ 
promise of the truth, or unionism. Our Synodical position is, therefore, not tenable 
on Scriptural grounds. 
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Neither is the position tenable on the basis of the Scriptural doctrine of the 
church. It sets up unity of confession in all particulars of doctrine as the basis of 
religious fellowship in the visible church, while it acknowledges, at the same time, 
that membership in, and religious fellowship with, the invisible church is based solely 
on fundamental faith in Christ as personal Savior and Redeemer. Thus it recognizes 
one basis for religious fellowship in the invisible church, and another for religious 
fellowship in the visible church. This violates, as we saw, the Scriptural doctrine 
of the church. For the invisible and the visible church are not two separate churches, 
but one indivisible church. Only believers constitute the membership in the one as 
in the other, and, barring the church triumphant, these believers are the same for 
the one as for the other. If unity of confession in every particular of doctrine really 
marks the limits of religious fellowship in the one, it must do so in the other. We 
have no right to set up a different basis for religious fellowship in the visible church 
from that which obtains in the invisible church; for both are one. But if universal 
Christian fellowship obtains in the invisible church, and if it is there based on funda¬ 
mental faith in Christ as Redeemer and not on unity of confession in every particular 

of doctrine, then universal Christian fellowship should obtain also in the visible church 
to the extent that it does not violate the confessional conscience, and should there 

rest on the same basis as in the invisible church; for the two are one. And what 

God has joined together, man has no right to put asunder. Our Synodical position 
thus violates also the Scriptural doctrine of the church. 

In addition to this, perhaps better because of this, our Synodical position is un¬ 
tenable also on purely logical grounds. The argument that the imperfect state of 
the visible church and the existing doctrinal differences (i. e., such as do not over¬ 
throw the foundation) make universal Christian fellowship in the visible church im¬ 
possible and permit only confessional or denominational fellowship, is fallacious. It 
does not follow from the premise. For one cannot legitimately conclude from the 
imperfect state of the visible church, or from the doctrinal differences prevailing in 
it, that there can be no universal religious fellowship, but at the most only that in 
the imperfect visible church there will be imperfect, i. e., under certain circumstances 
restricted, universal religious fellowship, but universal religious fellowship never¬ 
theless. 

While our Synodical position thus is untenable both on Scriptural and on logical 
grounds, our study of 1 Cor. 3, 10-15 (pp. 43-47) and Eph. 4, 1-6 (pp. 61-64), 
as well as our review of the Scriptural doctrine of the relation of the invisible to the 
visible church (pp. 75-78), has shown that the Scriptural view of religious fellow¬ 
ship in the imperfect visible church is rather as stated in the second of the two alter¬ 
native questions above, viz., that confessional or denominational fellowship is the 
sphere for the fullest and most perfect expression of Christian religious fellowship, 
while it does not bar religious fellowship beyond the confessional group, but admits 
it to the extent that such fellowship is possible without violating the confessional 
conscience. For in the light of 1 Cor. 3, 10-15 (compare also 1 John 4, 1.2.15; 
*>, 1 —see p. 47) and Eph. 4. 1-6, such a passage as 1 Cor. 1, 10 (“Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment”) does not set up a condition for re¬ 
ligious fellowship, which must first be fulfilled if religious fellowship is to be possible 
at. all, but merely states the GOAL which a local congregation should strive to 
attain. This force of the admonition is brought out in the conjunction ‘that' (hina, 
i. e., in order that), and by the fact that Paul addresses the Corinthian Christians 
as ‘brethren,’ even though they had not attained the goal. 

Furthermore, as was shown above, the truths and relationships of the invisible 
spiritual church are all meant to find, and normally do find (even though it be but 
imperfectly, as was the case in the congregation at Corinth) expression and mani¬ 
festation in the visible church. This should, therefore, be true also of prayer-fellow¬ 
ship, as, indeed, our Synodical Catechism has pointed out in the words: “and should, 
therefore, pray for and with each other.” In other words, with universal Christian 
fellowship in the invisible church there is given, as its natural and normal expression, 
universal religious fellowship in the visible church of believers. Time, place, oppor- 
tunitv, and, under certain circumstances,* also confessional conscience, will, of course, 
place certain limitations on the actual practice of such universal Christian fellowship; 
but these limitations of universal Christian fellowship do not constitute so many pro¬ 
hibitions against universal Christian fellowship is, and should be, the normal thing; 
fact that universal Christian fellowship is, and should be, the normal thing; rather do 
rather do they concede, recognize, and acknowledge it to be such. 

Universal Christian fellowship in the visible church being thus the normal ex- 


* For a discussion of such restrictions imposed by attending circumstances see pp. 80 f. 
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pression of corresponding religious fellowship in the invisible church, it will of 
necessity rest on the same basis as in the invisible church, viz., on fundamental faith 
in Christ as Redeemer, not on unity of confession in every particular of doctrine. 
We realize this when we analyze the situation in our own midst on the basis of the 
Scriptures, e. g., Eph. 4, 1-6 (see pp. 61-64, also the quotation from Dr. Stoeck- 
hardt on p. 63). For we frankly acknowledge that we worship and pray together 
in our churches not because we agree in all particulars of doctrine and subscribe 
to the Lutheran Confessional Writings, but because we are members of the one uni¬ 
versal church and, therefore, members one of another, and that we merely give ex¬ 
pression to such membership by our religious fellowship in the visible church, in the 
local congregation. Our confessional position does, of course, give definite form and 
character to our religious fellowship in the local congregations, but it is not the 
cause and the basis of it. That is solely acceptance of Christ as Redeemer. Religious 
fellowship in the visible church should, therefore, be as wide as its basis, i. e., as 
wide as membership in the universal church. Wherever the conditions of member¬ 
ship in the universal church are fulfilled, there the fundamental conditions for re¬ 
ligious fellowship in the visible church are also fulfilled. * 

The Claim that Prayer-Fellowship with Christians outside of one’s Confessional Group 
Necessarily Involves the Confessional Conscience, is a Compromise of 
the Truth, and, therefore, an Act of Unionism. 

This is the generally accepted view among us. It is based on the belief that the 
Scripture passages of group II (Matth. 5, 23.24; 10, 32.33 (Luke 12, 8.9); Matth. 
18, 15-17; 18, 19; Luke 9, 26 (Mark 8, 38); John 8, 31.32; Acts 2, 42; ;Gal. 5, 9; 
Eph. 4, 1-6; 1 Thess. 5, 22; Amos 3, 3) indicate that prayer-fellowship on the part of 
Christians who confess the truth, with erring Christians, is incompatible and involves 
a compromise of truth, and on the belief that prayer-fellowship is inherently and 
necessarily a part of confessional fellowship. We have, however, found in our exami¬ 
nation of the Bible passages of group II (pp. 50-66) that none of these passages 
proves what needs to be proved, viz., that prayer-fellowship with Christians differing 
from us in non-fundamental doctrines necessarily involves a compromise of truth and 
thus unionism; and our inquiry into the nature and the basis of prayer and prayer- 
fellowship (pp. 67-72), as also our study of the relation of prayer-fellowship to 
universal Christian fellowship (pp. 72-74) have led us to see that prayer-fellow¬ 
ship is an act not of confessional fellowship based on unity of confession in every 
particular of doctrine, but of universal Christian fellowship based on fundamental 
faith in Christ as Redeemer, and that as such it is natural and legitimate for all 
members of the church universal, and may not be restricted to those only who agree 
in all points of doctrine. Prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations 
cannot, therefore, either on Scriptural or on logical grounds, be said inherently and 
always to be, or to involve, a compromise of the truth and thus unionism. 

And, yet, an act of prayer-fellowship may, at times, nevertheless involve a vio¬ 
lation of confessional conscience and thus a compromise of the truth, or unionism; 
not inherently, of course, but by reason of the circumstances under which the act of 
prayer-fellowship takes place, and which carry these implications into the act. E. g., 
it may be perfectly legitimate for us to pray with Mr. Jones, who is a fundamentalist 
Presbyterian. But when Mr. Jones adds to his invitation, to pray with him, the state¬ 
ment That our prayer-fellowship with him will be the token of our complete and 
perfect unity in all matters touching our Christian faith and religion, we will be 
barred from praying with him, and placed under obligation to make a confession with 
respect to those things wherein we differ. Mr. Jones’ statement involves our con¬ 
fessional conscience, and to accept Mr. Jones’ invitation to pray with him, with the 
understanding indicated in his statement, would mean a compromise of truth on our 
part, and thus a violation of our confessional conscience. But all of these implica¬ 
tions, it will be observed, are not inherent in the act of prayer-fellowship as such, 
but are carried into the act from without by the circumstance that Mr. Jones has 
declared that our fellowshipping with him in prayer will be understood by him as a 
token of complete Christian unity. If Mr. Jones would not harbor such a view and 
would not make such a statement, there would be no necessary bar to prayer-fellow¬ 
ship with him. Or, to take another example, a well-known fundamentalist evangelist 
is invited bv the local ministerial association to conduct a series of evangelistic serv¬ 
ices, and all Protestant pastors of the city, including the Missouri Lutheran pastor, 
are requested to be present at the first service and to sit on the platform. The 
evangelist stands four-square on fundamental Christian faith and will preach Christ 
and Him crucified. There is, therefore, no inherent bar again prayer-fellowship at 


* For statements of this same principle by Dr, Walther, see the chapter on “Testimony of Dr. 
Walther to Scriptural Principles Set Forth Above,” pp. 89ff. 
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these services. However, the purpose of having all Protestant pastors in the city 
sit on the platform during the first service is to give to the evangelist a public stamp 
of approval from all Protestant pastors as a preacher of Biblical truth. This cir¬ 
cumstance makes it impossible for the Missouri Lutheran pastor to accept the invi¬ 
tation; for the evangelist is a millennialist and has the Reformed view with respect 
to the Sacraments, and the Missouri Lutheran pastor cannot, with a good conscience, 
give public approval of the evangelist as a Christian teacher, however highly he 
might think of him because of his sound position on real fundamentals. If the Mis¬ 
souri Lutheran pastor were present in the audience instead of on the platform, the 
situation would be different, and the implications of public approval of the evangelist 
would not exist. Under these altered circumstances, therefore, prayer-fellowship in 
these services would be possible and permissible. Hence also here it is clear that 
the factors which involve a violation of confessional conscience are not inherent in 
an act of prayer-fellowship as such, but are conveyed into the act by the attending 
circumstances. 

In discovering for ourselves whether we may take part in an act of prayer- 
fellowship, we must, therefore, give attention to the attending circumstances (time, 
place, occasion, public declarations, etc.). These will determine if an act of prayer- 
fellowship will be an act of proper universal Christian fellowship, or an act involving 
our confessional conscience. 

The practical difference between universal Christian fellowship and denominational 
or confessional fellowship may easily be seen by answering the questions: What 
makes a man a Christian ? What makes a man a member of a visible church or¬ 
ganization? The answer to the first question is: a living faith in Christ as Redeemer. 
The second question, it is evident, cannot be answered thus; else every Christian 
Would be a member of our Evangelical Lutheran Church. To be sure, membership in 
our church (denomination), or church-fellowship in it, rests on a living faith in Christ 
as well as universal Christian fellowship does. Yet something more is required for 
fellowship in our church-body than for universal Christian fellowship. This addi¬ 
tional requirement is a formal profession of adherence to our Lutheran Confessional 
Writings and a solemn promise to live and to teach according to them. This is es¬ 
sential for denominational fellowship, while it is not at all necessary for universal 
Christian fellowship. The distinction between miiversal Christian fellowship and de¬ 
nominational or confessional fellowship is, therefore, not an arbitrary one. To say 
that it does not exist is like saying that a person cannot be a Christian without 
formally belonging to the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Since universal Christian fellowship and denominational fellowship differ thus 
from each other, they will each operate in accordance with their fundamental prin¬ 
ciple or requirement. Universal Christian fellowship is possible wherever Christians 
are to be found; confessional or denominational fellowship, on the contrary, is pos¬ 
sible only where all agree to the same statements of doctrine. We can, accordingly, 
have universal Christian fellowship with any person, irrespective of denomination, 
who accepts Christ as his Savior and gives evidence of the reality of his faith by 
a Christian conduct, or does not by his conduct belie his profession of faith; but we 
can have church-(denominational) fellowship with those individuals or church-bodies 
only that subscribe to our Lutheran Confessional Writings and act accordingly. We 
must, therefore, in each case, have a clear conception as to which kind of fellowship 
is involved in an act of joint prayer. Both confessional fellowship and universal 
Christian fellowship are real factors in Christian life, and neither can be slighted 
without disastrous results. 

The Claim that Prayer-Fellowship with Christians of other Denominations Gives Of¬ 
fence to our own Synodical Brethren, and Strengthens the Christians 
of other Church-Bodies in their Error. 

From the preceding discussion it will have become clear that our Synodical 
brethren would be warranted in feeling offended only in such cases where circum¬ 
stances would definitely involve a violation of our confessional position. In all other 
cases there would be no offense given, and no offense could legitimately be taken. 
We would, of course, gladly bear with those who have not yet been shown, or do 
not yet see, that prayer-fellowship may be practiced with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations whenever a violation of our confessional position is not involved, and we 
would also seek to avoid, so far as possible, any acts of prayer-fellowship at which 
they might ignorantly take offense. We would, however, also have to take the 
Christians of other denominations into consideration, and would have to avoid giving 
them offense by refusing to pray with them. In many cases prayer-fellowship might 
be declined without giving offense, especially if the possible taking of offense on the 
part of our own Synodical brethren is explained. But where such explanations are 
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not possible, and where our refusal to join in prayer would offend the Christians of 
other denominations, we would have to give the latter preference over those who would 
have no legitimate right to feel offended, but would take offense through ignorance. 

The claim that Christians of other denominations would be strengthened in their 
error by our praying with them is merely an assumption that has no more foundation in 
fact than such a claim would have with respect to our recognizing the office of the 
Christian ministry in their midst. For prayer-fellowship, as was shown above, is not 
an act of doctrinal confession, but an act of universal Christian fellowship, and as 
such carries with it no inherent implications of approval or disapproval of those doc¬ 
trinal differences which do not subvert the foundation. Prayer fellowship may rather 
prepare the way for a fraternal and fruitful discussion of those differences. 

The Claim that Prayer-Fellowship is on a Par with Pulpit-and Altar-Fellowship and 
Will, if Practiced with Christians of other Denominations, Inevitably Lead also to 
Pulpit-and Altar-Fellowship with Them and thereby Nullify all Confessional Differences 

Before undertaking to answer this objection we must agree in our definition of 
the terms used. 

What prayer-fellowship is was set forth above (pp. 71ff.), viz., joint communion 
with God based not on unity in every particular of doctrinal confession, but solely 
on fundamental faith in Christ as Redeemer. 

In regard to pulpit-fellowship it may be well to remark that this term implies 
mutual exchange of pulpits in the name of, and with the full approval of, the con¬ 
gregations concerned, whereby the visiting pastor is, so far as his message comes into 
consideration, regarded as the called servant of God fully as much as the called 
pastor of the congregation is. We have no scruples about taking over, on occasion, 
the entire service in a congregation of another denomination, if we are accorded the 
privilege to preach Lutheran doctrine, and pray Lutheran prayers, and sing Lutheran 
hymns, and are not bound to reciprocate. We would regard such an occasion as an 
opportunity to bear witness to the truth. Filling the pulpit of a congregation of 
another denomination under such circumstances would not be termed pulpit-fellow- 
ship, because it lacks reciprocity and is not in the name of that congregation, i. e., 
voicing that congregation’s confessional position, though it may well be at the invita¬ 
tion of the congregation. Similarly, if one of our congregations would invite a 
preacher of another denomination to speak on a specified topic (lodgism, various 
apologetic subjects, Bible lectures, etc.)—as has occurred repeatedly in our circles — 
and the congregation would be properly informed beforehand, and the speaker would 
be properly introduced, that, too, could not be termed pulpit-fellowship, because it 
would lack reciprocity, it would not be a mutual exchange of pulpits. The essence 
of pulpit-fellowship is mutual exchange of pulpits. And this mutual exchange of 
pulpits rests on a confessional basis, be it that of strict confessionalism (as e. g., in 
the Synodical Conference), or that of doctrinal indifference (as is frequently the case 
in some Reformed denominations). Pulpit-fellowship is, therefore, intimately linked 
up with the confessional position held by a denomination. The pulpit being the public 
platform of the denomination for proclaiming its confessional position, fellowship 
in the pulpit implies and involves fellowship in the public platform of the denomina¬ 
tion, be that platform one of strict confessionalism, or one of doctrinal indifference. 
Pulpit-fellowship is, therefore, confessional fellowship. 

Altar-fellowship, too, must be defined as confessional fellowship. Altar-fellowship 
with the Roman Catholic Church means acceptance of the doctrine of transsubtan- 
tiation; with the Lutheran Church, belief in the real presence of the body and blood 
of Christ; with the Reformed Church, generally, rejection of the doctrine of the 
real presence, and belief only in the spiritual participation in the body and blood 
of Christ through faith, if there be any participation at all; with others', total indif¬ 
ference with respect to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Altar-fellowship is thus 
simply part and parcel of confessional fellowship with respect to the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. Furthermore, altar-fellowship, like pulpit-fellowship, is mutual. It 
implies, e. g., the admittance of Reformed Christians to communion in our churches, 
and admittance of Lutherans to communion in theirs. The basis for such mutual 
altar-fellowship between Reformed and Lutherans would usually be indifference with 
respect to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper — a matter which must vitally effect 
the confessional conscience. For the historical doctrinal differences with respect to 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper constitute, normally, a constant attending circum¬ 
stance which makes altar-fellowship a confessional act, and renders altar-fellowship 
confessional fellowship. So from whatever angle the matter be viewed, altar-fellow- 
ship with such as differ from us in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper must be de¬ 
fined as confessional fellowship. 

Our question: Is prayer-fellowship on a par with pulpit-and altar-fellowship? 
thus resolves itself into this: Is prayer-fellowship confessional fellowship? 
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We have shown at length above (pp. 67-74) that neither prayer nor prayer- 
fellowship are acts of confessionalism, but merely acts of communion with God based 
on fundamental faith in Christ, and as such free from implications of confessional 
felllowship in those doctrines wherein Christians of other denominations differ from 
us. Prayer-fellowship differs, therefore, both from pulpit-fellowship and from altar- 
fellowship in this that the latter are intimately linked up with confessional fellow¬ 
ship, while prayer-fellowship is not. Circumstances may, indeed, arise which will 
carry confessional implications into an act of prayer-fellowship and thus render it an 
act of confessional fellowship, but, as shown above (pp. 80 f.), such circumstances 
are not constant concomitants of prayer-fellowship. They may arise, and they may 
not. Herein they differ from the historical doctrinal differences with respect to the 
Lord’s Supper, which constitute a constant attending circumstance that makes altar- 
fellowship with such as differ from us in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper a con¬ 
fessional act. 

Our admitting prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations will, 
therefore, not mean that we must also enter into pulpit-and altar-fellowship with 
them. We cannot argue here, as stated by Eckhardt: “He who says ‘A’ must say 
‘B’; for ‘A’ is not equal to, nor on a par with, ‘Be.’” 

The Claim that Prayer-Fellowship with Christians who do not Belong to our own Con¬ 
fessional Group is Impossible, because we Cannot know Definitely who 
are Members of the Invisible Church. 

The pivotal position which this objection holds in our Synodical attitude toward 
Christians of other denominations is clearly set forth by Dr. Walther (see pp. 92ff.). 

The objection is put forward as if it were a necessary pre-requisite for prayer- 
fellowship to know definitely and of a certainty that the participating persons are 
really members of the invisible church! And as if we ourselves acted on this basis 
in our own congregational and Synodical practice! We certainly do not, in our own 
congregations, demand to know if all members really are members of the invisible 
spiritual church before we will join in prayer-fellowship with them. On the contrary, 
we charitably assume that all members of the congregation are members of the in¬ 
visible church on the basis of their professed faith in Christ as Redeemer. And that 
is, as we noted above (pp. 76-78) apostolic practice; for the apostles, in their 
epistles, address the Christians in the local congregations as “saints,” as members 
of the one holy and universal church. Dr. Pieper, therefore, when writing of the 
invisible church, states emphatically (I.c., Ill, p. 472): “It is ... to be maintained as 
being the will of God that we charitably regard as a Christian (and by a Christian 
Dr. Pieper here means a member of the invisible church) every one who confesses 
the gospel orally and does not retract this oral confession by a wicked life.” This 
holds not only for Missouri Lutheran Christians, but for all Christians, of whatever 
denomination they may be, and we must, therefore, deal with Christians of other de¬ 
nominations, who fulfill the conditions of membership in the invisible church as stated 
above, on the basis of the same charitable assumption that we employ in dealing and 
fellowshipping with our own Christians. 

Here the further objection is frequently raised that Christians of other denomi¬ 
nations, through the error which they hold, virtually take back their good confession 
of the lips, as, e. g., the Roman Catholic Church through its doctrine of works and 
work righteousness, and the Calvinists in limiting God’s grace to the elect, and that 
on this account we cannot charitably regard them as members of the invisible church. 

If we really take this objection seriously, why then do we respect the office of 
the Christian ministry in these churches and regard these churches as Christian 
churches, and its members as Christians and therefore strictly not mission material 
for us? Why should the objection be valid in the matter of prayer-fellowship, but 
their midst, or of regarding them as Christians and not legitimate subjects for mis- 
not valid when it is a matter of respecting the office of the Christian ministry in 
sion work? If we are right in regarding these churches as Christian churches be¬ 
cause of the gospel that is actually being preached in them, respect the office of the 
Christian ministry in their midst, and regard the members of these churches as Chris¬ 
tians and therefore not mission material in the strict sense, are we not bound to 
regard them also as fit for prayer-fellowship? To be sure, doctrinal inconsistencies 
raise doubts. But it must not be forgotten that they are doctrinal inconsistencies 
for us, and not for them who hold them. The latter believe they hold Scriptural 
truth, and nothing is farther from their minds than the thought of overthrowing the 
foundation, Christ, by any of their doctrines. This makes possible the 'fortunate in¬ 
consistency/ of which Dr. Pieper writes frequently, i. e., the inconsistency of being 
true Christians in spite of a doctrine which, to our mind, tends to overthrow the 
foundation. We must, therefore, give such Christians the benefit of the doubt, and 
on the basis both of their confession of Christ as Redeemer and their Christian life 
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charitably assume that they are members of the invisible church. The difference 
between charitably assuming membership in the invisible church for these Christians, 
and doing so for our own fellow-Lutherans, is not one of kind, but only one of 
degree; for even correct confession and outwardly good life on the part of our fel¬ 
low-Lutherans are no absolute guarantees of real membership in the invisible church, 
and we can be certain of actual membership in the invisible church on their part as 
little as we can be certain of it with respect to professing Christians outside of the 
Lutheran Church. In short, the use of our inability to discern the members of the 
invisible church with certainty, as an argument against universal Christian fellow¬ 
ship, shows to what desperate straits we are driven in our attempt to uphold our 
Synodical position on prayer-fellowship. For we set up a requirement for prayer- 
fellowship with Christians of other denominations that actually rules out all prayer- 
fellowship even with good Missourians! 

Summary of Findings. 

This concludes our review of the objections brought forward against taking 
prayer-fellowship as an act of universal Christian fellowship which may be engaged in 
with Christians of other denominations whenever a violation of our confessional posi¬ 
tion is not involved. As we have seen, the objections are all specious, and are utterly 
untenable. The conclusions reached before on the basis of the Scriptural doctrine 
concerning prayer, prayer-fellowship, and the church, viz., that prayer-fellowship is a 
normal expression of universal Christian fellowship, and is not based on confessional 
fellowship and hence cannot be excluded by it, stand firm and unshaken, and attest 
the correctness of the words of the Catechism that “because all believers are in Christ 
the children of one Father,” we “should, therefore, pray for and with each other.” 

THE FUNCTION OF CONFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH 

The conclusions reached in the preceding chapters with respect to universal 
Christian fellowship naturally give rise to the question: What, then, is the function 
of church-(i.e., confessional or denominational) fellowship in the life of the uni¬ 
versal church? Is it a negligible factor? Or does it play an important role? Since 
an understanding of its function on the basis of the Scriptures will be helpful to 
clarify the Scriptural position with respect to prayer-fellowship, we shall briefly 
enter'on the discussion of this question. 

First we shall inquire into the Scriptural basis of church-fellowship. 

The Scriptural Basis of Church-(Confessional) Fellowship. 

Church-(i. e., confessional or denominational) fellowship is a logical and neces¬ 
sary development arising from the sincere efforts of Christians to carry out in their 
midst the injunction expressed in 1 Cor. 1, 10: “Now I beseech you brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined together (lit. be equipped, 
rendered fit, made ready) in the same mind and in the same judgment,” and to heed 
the warnings of the Old Testament prophets (e. g., Jer. 14, 14.15; 23, 16-32; 29, 8.9; 
etc.), of Christ (Matth. 7, 15, etc.), and of the apostles (Acts 20, 29.31; Rom. 16, 

17.18; 1 Tim. 6, 3-5; Tit. 3, 10.11, etc.) against false prophets, antichristian sub¬ 

versive teachers, and erring Christian teachers. 1 Cor. 1, 10 indicates the goal, the 
ideal condition, which we as Christians should strive to attain in our church life. 
To aid the Christians in reaching this goal, Christ “gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; that 
we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 

wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie 

in wait to deceive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body fitly joined to¬ 
gether and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love” (Eph. 4, 11-16). 

An adequate understanding of these passages being of fundamental importance 
for answering the question in hand, we shall take up a somewhat detailed discussion 
of them, in particular of Eph. 4, 11-16. 

1 Cor. 1, 10. 

1. By addressing the Corinthian Christians as “brethren,” Paul puts himself into 
one class with them and appeals to their common brotherhood and their brotherly af¬ 
fection. 
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2. Paul is enabled to make this appeal “by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

i. e., because of what Christ means to them all: He is their common Lord. 

3. “That ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you,” 
is enjoined over against the facts mentioned in v. 12: “Every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” Divisions bring with 
them opposing watchwords. 

4. “But that ye be perfectly joined together” should be rendered: “But that ye 
be equipped, rendered fit, made ready.” The Greek word ‘katartizo’ does not mean 
'to join together,’ but ‘to put into the proper condition,’ either after a state of dis¬ 
order or damage, or, absolutely, in the sense of equipping, fitting, or adjusting fully 
so that the object is as it ought to be. Compare Heb. 13, 21; also Luke 6, 40 (“But 
every one shall be equipped (instructed and rendered fit) as his master”). The prin¬ 
ciple thought of the verb is, therefore, not that of joining together, but that of 
equipping, rendering fit, making ready, putting into the proper condition. The Corin¬ 
thian Christians should be mature, and not babes (1 Cor. 3, 1-4), and they should 
manifest their maturity in sharing the same mind and the same judgment. Com¬ 
pare Eph. 4, 13. 

5. “The same mind and the same judgment.” ‘Mind’ (nous) here denotes the 
Christian wav of thinking in general, the Christian point of view; while ‘judgment’ 
(gnomae) refers rather to the manner of deciding a particular case which calls for 
judgment. Paul therefore desires that the Corinthians reach a stage of Christian 
maturity where they no longer quarrel like children (1 Cor. 3, 1-4), but have attained 
to the same Christian point of view, and to the same Christian judgment in particular 
cases. 

6. Paul introduces these injunctions by the final conjunction ‘that’ (hina), there¬ 
by indicating that he views the matter in question as a goal or an object to be at¬ 
tained, rather than as a duty which must be fulfilled at once, and non-fulfilment of 
which will be warrant for breaking off Christian relationship. 


Eph. 4, 11-16. 

1. Christ’s purpose in giving apostles, prophets, etc., is “for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
‘Perfecting’ (katartismos) is not ‘making perfect,’ but ‘making fit, complete, what one 
ought to be,’ hence ‘mature’ (compare ‘kataertismenoi’: ‘equipped, rendered fit,’ in 
1 Cor. 1, 10). The three clauses in v. 12 are not coordinate. The first states the 
comprehensive purpose, while the following two clauses (together with the dependent 
clauses that make up vs. 13-15) declare the particular purposes, the fulfillment of all 
of which is requisite for the fulfillment of the comprehensive purpose. We might, 
therefore, paraphrase thus: “For the perfecting (rendering fit) of the saints, which 
occurs through the work of the ministry to which the apostles, etc., have been called, 
and through the building up of the body of Christ by such ministry, for which they 
have been appointed.” 

2. The clause “till we all come” etc. (v. 13) is dependent from the preceding 
clause “for the perfecting of the saints,” and states the goal which the perfecting of 
the saints should attain. 

3. “We all” (v. 13) refers to the Christians at Ephesus to whom Paul is writ¬ 
ing, with the inclusion of Paul himself, and also of “the saints” mentioned in v. 12, 
for whose perfecting Christ has given apostles, prophets, etc. Paul is, therefore, not 
referring merely to the elect who are still to be introduced into the church, and 
through whose introduction the ‘all’ would first become complete and make possible 
the fulfillment of what is stated of the ‘all’ in v. 13 (Stoeckhardt),* but to all of 
the believers in Ephesus, together with all of the saints living elsewhere, with all 
of whom Paul identifies himself by the use of the inclusive “we all” — in other words, 
to the entire then existing visible church. This undeniable fact is fundamental for 
the correct understanding of v. 13 and the various terms used there. What Paul 
writes about coming “unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” is meant to refer to the existing visible church of believers, and is to find 
fulfillment therein, though it be but imperfect fulfilment, and may not be referred to 
the future completion and perfection of the church in heaven (Stoeckhardt, commen¬ 
tary on Ephesians, p. 201). The latter thought, though correct in itself, lies beyond 
the scope of the text, which is the existing visible church of believers on earth — in 
Ephesus and elsewhere. 

4. “Unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God” (v. 
13) is explained by the following “unto a perfect man,” and this, in turn, is explained 
by “unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” We shall therefore 


* See note * p. 18. 
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do well first to give attention to the terms “perfect man” and “stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” 

5. The Greek ‘anaer teleios/ which the A. V. has translated by “a perfect man,” 
should properly be rendered by “a fullgrown man,” as the R. V. has it. For the 
‘anaer teleios* is the mature Christian in this life, not the perfect Christian in the 
life to come. To be sure, maturity will merge into perfection in the life to come; 
but Paul is not concerned with this thought now. He is referring to the saints in 
Ephesus and elsewhere, including even himself (compare Phil. 3, 12f.), and stating 
of them all that they should attain unto Christian maturity now, in this life, in order 
that “we henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro,” etc. (v. 14). ‘Teleios* 
is used very frequently in the New Testament to describe the state of Christian ma¬ 
turity in this life, without the connotation of perfection, as in 1 Cor. 2, 6; 14, 20; 
Phil. 3, 15 (compare with vs. 13 and 14); Col. 4, 12; 1, 28; Heb. 5, 14; James 1, 4; 
3, 2; etc. Besides, the contrast of the “perfect man” (anaer teleios) with “children” 
(naepioi) in v. 14, requires that “perfect” be understood as mature, and as marking 
the mature Christian in this world. 

6. The “stature” of the fulness of Christ lit. means the ‘age’ or ‘age of maturity.* 
The genitive ‘of the fulness* modifies ‘age of maturity* and has the force of the ad¬ 
jective ‘full/ so that the clause is to be rendered: “Unto the measure of the full ma¬ 
turity of Christ/* The point of comparison is, therefore, not the perfection of the 
character of Christ, but the maturity which Christ manifested during his earthly 
career. This is in full keeping with the preceding ‘anaer teleios/ which it is to il¬ 
lustrate, and with the following statement in vs. 14 and 15, which describes specifically 
the state of maturity that Paul had in mind. 

7. Taking up now the words “unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God/* we see that in their context they refer to unity of mature faith and 
mature knowledge. Therein “unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God** is differentiated from “one faith’* (mia pistis) in v. 5; for in v. 5, where the 
invisible, spiritual church is spoken of, faith necessarily had to be left undetermined 
as to maturity or immaturity. Even a weak and immature faith is faith, saving 
faith, and makes the believer a member of the invisible church. In v. 13, however, 
the “perfecting (the making fit or mature) of the saints” and the “edifying (building 
up) of the body of Christ” is the topic, and hence the nurture of faith and Christian 
knowledge to maturity is stressed here. That the believers are saints and constitute 
the body of Christ is taken for granted, and therewith also that they all have “one 
faith” (mia pistis). This “one faith” must now, however, be stablished, strength¬ 
ened, and grow to maturity (compare Rom. 1, 11), so that the Christians “hence¬ 
forth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
» oemve: but speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head, even Christ” (vs. 14.15). This explains why Paul here speaks not of 
“unity of the faith*’ only, but adds “and of the knowledge of the Son of God”; for 
he is thinking of a growth in Christian knowledge such as will result from the work 
of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, and will render faith mature 
and strong. And the explanatory statements: “Unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” bear out the correctness of this meaning. “Of 
the Son of God,” is the object both of faith and of knowledge. Hence maturity in 
fundamental faith and knowledge is meant, and hence unity in this fundamental faith 
and knowledge is stressed. Compare Augsburg Confession, Art. VII, and discussion 
on p. 88. 

8. V. 13 may, therefore, be paraphrased thus: “Till we all attain unto the unity 
of mature faith and mature knowledge of the Son of God, unto mature Christian 
manhood, unto the measure of the full maturity of Christ.” 

9. V. 14, with its reference to the state of immature childhood in Christian faith 
and knowledge, contrasts present actuality with the state of mature Christian man¬ 
hood (anaer teleios) which the Christians should reach. The Christians are to attain 
to mature manhood, to the measure of the full maturity of Christ, in order that (hina) 
they be no more children, etc. The conjunction ‘that/ i. e., ‘in order that/ therefore, 
has its basis in this same contrast with the ‘anaer teleios/ and must be connected with 
‘attain* (katantaesomen) in v. 13. To link it with ‘gave* (edoke) in v. 11 (Stoeck- 
hardt), ignores the plain context, assumes an unnatural connection, and leads to arti¬ 
ficiality in interpretation. 

10. The maturity which Paul in v. 13 has set down as the goal of the perfecting 
of the saints is, v. 14, described as doctrinal maturity, as ability to judge doctrine, to 
recognize the truth and to reject falsehood. 

11. In v. 15 this maturity is further described as manifesting itself, in contrast 
to the deceitful ways of falsehood, through “speaking the truth in love.” What is 
translated by “speaking the truth,” literally means ‘being true and truthful/ and 
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amounts to ‘taking one’s stand with the truth,’ ‘placing one’s self on the side of 
truth/ ‘adhering to, and as such confessing, the truth.’ 

12. This profession of the truth is to be done “in love.” It is to be a service of 
love through which the Christians are to serve one another, and through which serv¬ 
ice they are to grow up more and more in all things into Him which is the head, 
even Christ. Being a service of love, it is, of course, to be performed in a loving 
spirit. 

13. V. 16 continues the thought expressed in v. 15 in the words “may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ,” by stressing the fact that it 
is from Christ, the head, that the church, His body, must derive its growth and de¬ 
velopment unto the building up of itself in love. Paul sketches the following image: 
Christ is the head. The believers are His body. The body is framed and knit to¬ 
gether through the aid or ministration supplied by every joint, i. e., by every believer 
constituting the body. The body grows and develops according to the energy of, and 
in the measure of, each individual part or member. Strength for such growth and 
development is derived from Christ, the head. The growth and development of the 
members constituting the body is mutual, and in love. To fit and prepare the saints 
for such growth and development is Christ’s purpose in giving apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers (vs. 11.12). 

The Results Yielded by our Study of these Passages. 

The results which the above study has yielded may be summed up thus: 

1. 1 Cor. 1, 10 and Eph. 4, 11-16 refer to the visible church of believers. 

2. Christ has given to the visible church apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers to lead all believers into a state of maturity in fundamental Christian 
faith and knowledge (Eph. 4, 11-13). 

3. This maturity manifests itself in a sharing of the same Christian point of 
view and the same Christian judgment (1 Cor. 1, 10). 

4. This maturity furthermore involves both steadfastness in Christian doctrine 
against false doctrine and deception (Eph. 4, 14), and confession of the truth in love 
(v. 15). 

5. Confession of the truth in love is a service which the members of the church 
owe one to another in order to do their part in building up the entire church, the 
body of Christ (v. 16). 

6. The work of building up the body of Christ through confession of the truth 
proceeds from individuals to individuals and smaller groups (let us call them local 
congregations), and from these to an ever widening circle, “until we all come in the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, 
unto the measure of the full maturity of Christ.” 

Confessional Fellowship is the Fullest and Most Complete Religious Fellowship At¬ 
tainable by the Members of a Confessional Group. 

1 Cor. 1, 10 and Eph. 4, 11-16, then, describe and define the function of confes¬ 
sional or denominational fellowship. According to these passages confessional fel¬ 
lowship is not a negligible factor, but one that is vital to the doctrinal life of the 
church. It keeps the doctrinal conscience keen, and is the antidote to indifferentism. 
It is a fellowship which is based, of course, on the fundamental faith in Christ (Eph. 
4, 5. 13), but also aims to grow up into Christ in all things, and is based on a con¬ 
fession in accordance therewith (Eph. 4, 15), i. e., on a confession of what is held to 
be pure Scriptural truth in all particulars of doctrine. Confessional fellowship will, 
therefore, represent the highest and most perfect religious fellowship attainable by 
the members of a confessional group. 

Confessional Fellowship should not Overlook the Fundamental Unity of the Church 
Universal, but should “Endeavor to Keep the Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” 

As the unity of faith in the invisible spiritual church is a unity in funda¬ 
mental Christian faith, i. e., in faith in Christ as Redeemer (Eph. 4, 5), so the 
essential unity of the visible church is likewise a unity in fundamental faith (“unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God,” Eph. 4, 13, where “of the Son 
of God” is the object not only of knowledge, but also of faith), and it is WITHIN 
this essential unity, and on the basis of it, that there is growth and development to 
maturity, resulting in stedfast adherence to, and confession of, the truth in love, and 
in an ever fuller growing up into Christ in all things (Eph. 4, 13-15). Such growth 
and development to maturity will thus not destroy the existing fundamental unity of 
the church universal and make universal Christian fellowship impossible, but will 
rather strengthen, further, and advance it, “till we all come unto the unity of mature 
faith and of mature knowledge of the Son of God, unto mature manhood, unto the 
measure of the full maturity of Christ,” and will thus lay an ever deeper and wider 



foundation for universal Christian fellowship. Confessional fellowship should, there¬ 
fore, not overlook and disregard the existing fundamental unity of the church uni¬ 
versal and universal Christian fellowship given thereby, but should strenuously seek 
to preserve and to foster both, “endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace” (Eph. 4, 3). 


Testimony of our Confessional Writings. 

This is the position taken by our Confessional Writings. In the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession (Art. VII, par. 2; Triglot, p. 47) it is stated, on the basis of Eph. 4, 5.6: 
“And to the true unity of the church it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine 
of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments.” And the Apology (par. 
20; Triglot, p. 232. 233) unambiguously defines “the pure doctrine of the Gospel and 
the Sacraments” as “the foundation” referred to by Paul in 1 Cor. 3, 11 (“Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ”), i. e., as “the 
true knowledge of Christ and faith,” and expressly takes doctrinal errors which do 
not overthrow the foundation into account as matters that “are both forgiven them 
and also corrected,” hence as matters which do not destroy the requisite fundamental 
unity of the church spoken of in the Augsburg Confession. 

Wherever, then, this essential unitv exists, religious fellowship will also be pos¬ 
sible and such universal Christian fellowship will not be nullified or excluded by 
confessional fellowship. For while confessional fellowship is based on unity of con¬ 
fession in all particulars of doctrine, and represents the highest and best religious 
fellowship attainable by the members of a confessional group, it still has its roots 
sunk in the essential unity of the church universal and is, within that unity, a legiti¬ 
mate development toward greater maturity and purity. It cannot, therefore, void 
and nullify universal Christian fellowship, but, having its roots in the latter, must 
continue the latter along with the former, unless, through circumstances (time, place, 
occasion, etc.), a violation of confessional conscience should be definitely and neces¬ 
sarily involved. Our Confessional Writings do, indeed, take a definite stand against 
church-(i. e.. confessional or denominational) fellowship with those who differ from 
us in doctrine, particularly when the contrary doctrine mav he described as “teach¬ 
ing of demons and of Antichrist” (Smalcald Art., par. 42: Triglot, p. 517); but thev 
do not. as we have seen, place a ban on universal Christian fellowship; they rather 
recognize it in recognizing the Christians outside of the Lutheran Church as mem¬ 
bers of the church, and in requiring for unitv in the church (which certainly includes 
Christian fellowship resulting from such unity) no more than agreement in funda¬ 
mental faith on the basis of Eph. 4, 5.6. “For never,” writes Dr. Walther (Lehre u. 
Where, 1868. p. 66; see Quotation under- Thesis II. p. 90; compare also Thesis V, 
p. 91) “has the church attained a higher decree of unity in doctrine than 
a unity in fundamentals, and only a fanatical chiliast could hone that th« church 
would ever rermh a higher degree.” This same position, we saw. is, on the same 
basis (Eph. 4. 6). taken also in our Svnodical Catechism with respect to m-aver-fellow- 
ship: “Because all believers are in Christ the children of one Father, ar>d should, there¬ 
fore. pray for and with each other." All of which is in beeping with the practice 
of the apostolic church, 1 Cor. 3, 10-15; Eph. 2, 18-22; 3, 12. 

Prohibition to Practice Universal Christian Fellowship Practieally Severs the Confes¬ 
sional Group from the Universal Church. 

While confessional fellowship thus has an important function to perform, both 
in guarding the church against doctrinal indiffererce and i n actually striving to at- 
tain the goal of full doctrinal unitv (1 Cor. 1, 10: Enh. 4, 13-16). it mav not be 
carried on in such a wav as to nullify universal Christian fellowship which is to 
be practiced on the basis of membership in the universal church (Enh. 4, 3-61. or 
effectively to shelve universal Christian fellowship in favor of confessional fellow¬ 
ship. For when the latter is done, the denomination practically cuts itself loose from 
the universal church, and by prohibition of universal Christian fellowship erects a 
wall around itself that effectively isolates it from all other Christians in the world 
and ultimately leads its members to believe that it alone is the true visible church 
of God on earth, as was the case with the Roman Catholic Church, which finally went 
so far as to declare with respect to itself: “Extra ecdesiam nulla salus!” (“There is 
no salvation outside of the Church,” i. e., the Roman Catholic Church.) How power¬ 
fully Luther and the other reformers stressed the catholicity, i. e.. the universality, 
of the church over against the sectarianism of Rome! It is equally needful for us 
in our day to watch that by stressing confessional fellowship to the exclusion of 
universal Christian fellowship we do not in practice — whatever we may hold in 
theory — begin to follow in the footsteps of Rome and lose the mark of true catho¬ 
licity," which was an outstanding feature of the Church of the Reformation. For 
while we readily admit the presence of true Christians, and thereby the presence 
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of the true church, outside of the Synodical Conference, we practically take the ad¬ 
mission back by refusing - to extend to them universal Christian fellowship which 
necessarily must go with the admission. And the result is what might be expected. 
We begin to confound orthodoxy with genuineness of Christianity, and while we con¬ 
sider ourselves true Christians, because orthodox, we state in regard to the Chris¬ 
tians outside of our confessional group that they are not true Christians, because 
they are not orthodox in the same degree as we are. We claim to be the true visible 
church of God on earth, and declare all others to be not the true visible church. As 
if genuineness of Christianity is to be determined and measured by orthodoxy in 
every point of doctrine rather than by vital, fundamental faith in Christ as Redeemer! 
And as if professing believers in Christ within the Synodical Conference constitute 
the true visible church, while professing believers in Christ outside of the Synodical 
Conference do not constitute the true visible church as well. Because the latter have 
not attained to the same degree of purity and maturity in doctrinal confession as 
we have, we deny them the descriptive title of “true visible church.” Are not all 
believers in Christ the true church, and must we not, like the apostles did in their 
day, charitably assume that all confessing Christians are the true visible church, 
whether they be found in the Synodical Conference, or outside of it? The confessing 
Christians outside of the Synodical Conference may be weak Christians, they may be 
erring Christians, they may be grievously erring Christians; but what right have we 
to say that they are not true Christians, and do not constitute the true visible church 
of God on earth ? Is the true visible church on earth without weak and erring 
Christians? Where do the Scriptures require doctrinal perfection of the visible 
church as an indispensable condition of having the title of true visible church applied 
to it? Did not the apostles address all believers, including the weak believers (as 
in Corinth and elsewhere), as members of the one invisible spiritual church, and 
hence as constituting the true visible church of God on earth? When we stop to 
think of our Synodical position, must we not confess that unwittingly we have already 
traveled some distance in the footsteps of Rome? And if we continue in them, shall 
we not in due time also arrive where Rome arrived, i e., lose the mark of true Chris^ 
tian universality and catholicity and become a sect which through its separation and 
grand isolation has excluded itself from the wider heritage of the church universal ? 
To seek to avoid compromise of the truth (unionism) in every form is, indeed, proper 
and necessary. But must our watchfulness against unionism, and our fear of becoming 
involved in it, lead us to the extreme of robbing ourselves of the mark of true 
catholicity? Shall we permit a traditional position which is based on a wrong in¬ 
terpretation and application of a large series of Bible passages (listed on p. 7 in 
groups I and II) to violate the Scriptural doctrine of the church as set forth in par¬ 
ticular in Eph. 2, 19-22 and 4, 1-6, and thus place ourselves under the condemnation 
of Christ's own words: “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com¬ 
mandments of men; for laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradi¬ 
tion of men” (Mark 7, 7.8)? Must we not, on the contrary, be just as intent on 
observing 1 Cor. 3, 10-15; Eph. 2, 18-22; and 4, 1-16, as we are to avoid violation of 
our confessional conscience? If all believers in Christ — and that includes also the 
believers outside of the Synodical Conference — are the spiritual brethren of Christ, 
and Christ Himself “is not ashamed to call them brethren” (Heb. 2, 6), and if God 
Himself “is not ashamed to be called their God” (Heb. 11. 16), who are we to re¬ 
fuse them universal Christian fellowship in prayer to the extent that this is possible 

without violating our confessional position, or even to declare — as is unfortunately 
done quite frequently — that we cannot call the Christians of other denominations 
our brethren? 

Ought we not to retrace our steps before it will be too late? 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WALTER TO THE SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES 

SET FORTH ABOVE 

That the Scriptural principles set forth above as underlying and requiring uni¬ 
versal Christian fellowship to the extent that no violation of our confessional posi¬ 
tion is involved are really not new to us has already been shown by references 

to the Confessional Writings and to the Synodical Catechism. It is, there¬ 

fore, not surprising that further testimony from our Synodical literature should be 
available, and this from the pen of our foremost theologian, Dr. Walther. In 1868 
the latter discussed, in ‘Lehre und Wehre,’ in a foreword running through three issues, 
syncretism and so-called open questions, and in the fourth to tenth issues published 
a long article entitled “The false arguments (die falschen Stuetzen) of the modern 
theory concerning open questions,” following this up on pp. 318f. with a set of fif¬ 
teen theses on this same topic, which had served as basis for discussion at a pastoral 
conference. Both the theses and the articles contain statements affirming, either 
expressly, or by clear implication, the same fundamental principles with respect to 
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Christian fellowship that have been arrived at in this paper, and as such are worthy 
of careful study and comtemplation in our present discussion of prayer-fellowship with 
Christians of other denominations to the extent that a violation of our confessional 
position is not involved. Lack of space prevents us from giving the theses that have 
more or less bearing on our subject (I-X) in full, and from adducing all of the 
quotations available for elucidating the theses. However, the following selection, in 
English translation, will undoubtedly suffice for our purpose: 

Thesis II. 

“Even an error against the clear Word of God on the part of an individual mem¬ 
ber of the church does not at once, and in fact, deprive him of church-fellowship, 
confessional fellowship, or colleagueship.” 

Quotation. 

“Herewith we in no wise wish to say that as soon as any error conflicting with 
the clear Word of God becomes apparent in any member of the church, church-fellow¬ 
ship with him must be discontinued. A more horrible fanaticism, destructive of 
the very unity of the church aimed at, could hardly be imagined. For never has the 
church attained a higher degree of unity in doctrine than a unity in fundamentals, 
and only a fanatical chiliast could hope that the church would ever reach a higher 
degree. So long as the church remains in the flesh, this is as impossible as that it 
should become perfect in life and in love. Luther, therefore, writes quite correctly: 
‘If the saints did not err in matters of faith and truth, why, then, should Peter teach 
(the Christians) to increase in faith and knowledge of Christ (2 Pet. 3, 18), and 
Paul teach increase in Christ, in order that we be not tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine like little babes (Eph. 4, 12.14) ? As much as we 
lack of faith, so much there is in us of error and unbelief.’ XIX, 1381.” (L.c., p. 66) 

Thesis III. 

“Even an error conflicting with the Word of God and arising and manifesting it¬ 
self in an entire church-body does not in itself make such a church-body a false 
church with which an orthodox Christian, or the orthodox church, would have to 
break off fellowship.” 

Quotations. 

1. “To concede that every individual true member of the church may err, and 
at the same time to deny that the entire true church may err, would be a disgrace¬ 
ful contradiction of which only a papist would make himself guilty. So long, there¬ 
fore, as a church-body does not harden itself in its error [on the meaning of this 
ree Thesis IX and the elucidating quotations], its error, even though it be a grievous 
one, does not constitute a dividing gulf, least of all if the church-body has already 
entered upon the way leading to agreement in the full truth. Luther, therefore, writes 
correctly: “ ... Insofar as the church still abides in the flesh, it has sin and may err 
and be led astray; but because of the Spirit this is forgiven her.. . Thus all Chris¬ 
tendom erred in the beginning in Jerusalem when it attempted to decree that the 
Gentiles must be circumcised... What is there then that is strange if Christendom 
afterwards, when it was not so highly endowed with, and rich in, the Spirit, also erred 
at times and missed the mark, and yet through forgiveness of sins remained holy, 
as did the former Christendom?” (L.c., p. 67) 

2. “We are far from desiring to discontinue fraternal fellowship with an in¬ 
dividual person, or church-fellowship with a church-body, if these are not dogmatically 
correct in their Christian knowledge. By no means do we regard such correctness 
as a condition of such fellowship. If we would do that, we would have to contend 
against ourselves; for while we note such faults, i. e., errors, in others, they again 
may note such in the one or the other among us. No, as soon as there reveals itself 
in an individual person or in a church-body the readiness of mind to submit uncon¬ 
ditionally to the entire Word of God and to hold nothing that militates against the 
foundation of the Christian faith — be it the real foundation (Christ), or the dogmatic 
foundation (doctrine of justification through faith), or the organic foundation (the 
Scriptures)—we gladly extend to every such person the hand of fraternal fellow¬ 
ship, and are also cordially willing and ready to have church-fellowship with 
such a church-body. This, however, is our attitude and practice, not because 
we regard any doctrine clearly revealed in the Word of God as an open ques¬ 
tion which we are free to affirm to or deny, to decide thus or thus, but because we 
know that there are errors of weakness, and that a Christian may carry about in his 
mind even a fundamental error, without overthrowing the foundation in his heart, 
let alone that a person erring with respect to a non-fundamental point would neces¬ 
sarily reject the foundation of faith. Nevertheless, we regard it as our duty to repre¬ 
hend, refute, oppose, fight, and censure as error whatever becomes manifest as 
such in those who desire to be our brethren, whether the error concern a fundamental 
or a non-fundamental doctrine of the Word of God.” (L.c., p. llOf.) 

Thesis IV. 

“A Christian may be so simple that he cannot be convinced of the unscriptural- 
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ness of an error which he holds with respect to even a secondary fundamental doc¬ 
trine, and therefore continues in it without needing to be excluded from the orthodox 
church.” 

Quotations. 

1. “Nor do we finally wish to say that no difference is to be made among the 
members of the church, and that an equally correct judgment is to be demanded of 
all members, also with respect to such points of Biblical doctrine as do not belong 
to the dogmatic foundation. For it may happen that a simple person, not being able 
to grasp the correctness and necessity of a logical deduction, will deny even a sec¬ 
ondary fundamental article until the day of his death without our being able on ac¬ 
count merely of such persistent denial, or of adhering to an error with respect to a 
secondary fundamental doctrine, to exclude him as a heretic from church-fellowship. 
And how much more will this be the case with respect to such points of doctrine as 
do not at all belong to the fundamental articles of Christian faith!” (L.c., p. 67) 

2. “Error arising from deficiency of knowledge, or from too hasty judgment, 
hence from weakness, dare certainly never be treated as a heresy, and may never be 
church-dividing, and be the error ever so grievous.” 

Thesis V. 

“The church militant has, indeed, the duty to strive after absolute unity in faith 
and doctrine as the goal, but it never attains a higher degree of unity than a unity in 
fundamentals.” 

Quotations. 

1. See Quotation under Thesis II. 

2. “With respect to the dogmas which do not involve an overthrowing of the 
means necessary to obtain salvation, all believers may err ... Toleration of non-funda¬ 
mental errors and deficiencies of knowledge is part of the fellowship of love among 
those who, without division, are joined together in a visible church.” (Huelsemann, 
quoted by Dr. Walther with approval, l.c., p. 144.) 

Thesis VI. 

“Even errors with respect to non-fundamental, or even secondary fundamental, 
articles of faith found in the writings of deceased, acknowledgedly orthodox teachers 
do not stamp these teachers as false teachers, and do not deprive them of the repu¬ 
tation of orthodoxy.” 

Quotation. 

“Thus writes furthermore the elder Kromayer: *The libraries of the Fathers are 
to be perused with an eye of charity when either through the faults of their age 
(time) they were carried along as in a mighty torrent into a wrong position; or, be¬ 
fore controversies on the subject took place, made ill-considered statements, or, when 
in writing they progressed in knowledge, or, when so progressing they committed 
themselves in writing. For among the Fathers one will not easily find a single one 
who is without blemish. The nakedness of the Fathers is, however, to be covered, 
so far as conscience will permit/ The same we say of the old, acknowledgedly ortho¬ 
dox and faithful teachers of our church.” (L.c., p. 236) 

Thesis IX. 

“They who determinately (halsstarrig) depart from the Word of God, in what¬ 
ever particular it may be, are to be excluded from the church.” 

Quotations 

1. “Also non-fundamental error conflicting with the clear Word of God is cer¬ 
tainly not to be treated as a heresy, but is only, with all possible patience and in¬ 
struction, to be exposed in its baselessness, refuted, fought, and reprehended. But 
when the church has exhausted all means to lead such an errorist to acknowledge 
the divine truth, and when his adherence to the error is clearly not due to weakness 
of intellect or deficiency in understanding, and it thus becomes manifest even in a 
non-fundamental error that the erring person contradicts the Word of God know¬ 
ingly, determinately, and stiffneckedly, hence that in his error he overthrows the 
organic fundation of faith (the Scriptures), then even such an errorist, like all who 
continue in mortal sin, is not to be tolerated, but is by all means to be refused 
fraternal fellowship.” (L.c., p. 107). 

2. “For we are indeed of the conviction that where there is real unity in the 
fundamentals, the non-fundamentals can not easily become points of division, because 
the latter is possible only when in such non-fundamentals a fundamental difference 
does after all become manifest, viz., the rejection and overthrow of the organic 
foundation, the authority of the Holy Scriptures.” (L.c., p. 168) 

3. “That, however, any point can become a point of division only when the error 
has been proved, though futilely, from the Word of God, when all repeated admoni¬ 
tions have been unsuccessful, and when it has become manifest that the erring person 
is in his heart convinced of his error and therefore knowingly opposes the foundation 
of faith, be it the real foundation (Christ), or the dogmatic foundation (doctrine 
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of justification through faith in Christ), or even the organic foundation (the Scrip¬ 
tures), is attested by Luther in the well-known passage: ‘As Augustine says of him¬ 
self: “I may err, but I will not be a heretic.” The reason is, heretics not only err, 
but are not open to instruction, defend their error as right, and contend against 
acknowledged truth and against their own conscience. Of such St. Paul says, Titus 3, 
10.11: ‘A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition reject, know¬ 
ing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth autokatakritos, i. e., as one who de- 
terminately and knowingly desires to remain in errer and to be damned in it!’” 
(L.c., p. 113) 

4. “So long, therefore, as the erring person has not been convinced that with 
his error he is subverting the organic foundation, and does not harden himself in it, 
no error makes him a heretic, or constitutes a church-body a sect.” (L.c., p. 113f.) 

5. “... Huelsemann teaches nothing other than what we, together with all ortho¬ 
dox teachers, teach, viz., that an error is divisive in the church only when it over¬ 
throws the dogmatic foundation, or, if this be not the case, affects the organic foun¬ 
dation, because the erring person opposes the clear Word of God determinately and 
knowingly after having been convinced of the error.” (L.c., p. 145) 

6. “The case of (doctrinal) error is like that of sin. As all Christians, by rea¬ 
son of human weakness, have their sins, so they also have their errors, and both are 
forgiven them. But as every intentionally committed sin against God’s law deprives 
the Christian of his state of grace and damns him, so also every error held inten¬ 
tionally contrary to God’s truth.” (L.c., p. 236) 

7. “You may not say, ‘I will continue in Christian error/ A Christian error 
arises from ignorance, and the apostle in Rom. 14, 1 commands that we should bear 
with and tolerate such persons as err from weakness, so that it is not proper for us 
to despise or condemn such as do not yet know or perceive the error, seeing that 
they live in hope of the mercy of God. This, however, should be done, that we expose 
the error to everyone and no longer regard it as truth, so that the sins of the wicked 
may not increase, and offense be given to weak consciences.” (Luther, quoted by 
Walther, l.c., p. 238) 

WHY THE PRINCIPLES STATED BY DR. WALTHER HAVE NOT BEEN PER¬ 
MITTED TO SHAPE OUR SYNODICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE WITH 
RESPECT TO PRAYER-FELLOWSHIP — AND WHY THEY 
SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO DO SO. 

The question why the principles enunciated by Dr. Walther have not been per¬ 
mitted to shape our Synodical theory and practice with respect to prayer-fellowship 
with Christians of other denominations must inevitably present itself to every reader 
of the theses and the quotations given above. The answer will be found in the fol- 
owing quotations taken from the ‘Foreword’ mentioned above (Lehre u. Wehre, 1868). 
There Dr. Walther, in reference to the erring persons, quotes Baier: “These are (in 
syncretism) regarded as weak and erring, but nevertheless as brethren and as such 
as have part in the same worship. With regard to this position it is, indeed, certain 
that the more simple Christians, who by reason of invincible ignorance adhere to 
certain errors in such a way that they nevertheless, by God’s grace, retain saving 
faith, would have to be tolerated as weak brethren, if they were distinctly known to 
us/' To this Dr. Walther adds the note: “Baier obviously intends to say here that 
the true believers in the sects, who are, indeed, our dear brethren, are rendered un¬ 
known to us through the false teaching of the denomination in which they are found, 
wherefore we can have no fraternal fellowship and church-fellowship with them.” 
Baier himself reasons the position out thus: “Toleration, however, of the erring 
persons, since it extends not only to the more simple Christians, but also to entire 
denominations, and, therefore, at the same time to the public office (of the ministry) 
itself and to erring teachers, conflicts with the injunctions to reprehend and to cen¬ 
sure false teachers and advocates of errors and to be on guard against them: Rom 
16, 17; 2 Cor. 6, 14.17; Gal. 1, 8; 5, 12; 2 Thess. 3, 6; 1 Tim., 6, 3; Tit. 3, 10.” 

These statements clearly reveal the assumption that persons belonging to other 
Christian denominations cannot be known to us as Christians, not even as weak Chris¬ 
tians, by the public confessions of these denominations, but presumably only by per¬ 
sonal intercourse with them. Their public confessions are assumed to be nullified by 
the doctrinal error which they contain, and hence are held to afford no basis for 
regarding the members of other denominations as Christians and, therefore, as fit for 
prayer-fellowship. On the contrary, these Christians (if one may, indeed, call them 
such) are all to be avoided as causers of divisions and offenses (Rom. 16, 17), as un¬ 
believers, unrighteousness, darkness, Belial, infidels, idols, unclean (2 Cor. 6, 
14. 17), accursed (Gal. 1, 8), troublers (Gal. 5, 12), disorderly (2 Thess. 3, 6), who 
consent not to wholesome words (1 Tim. 6, 3), who have rejected admonition and 
are self-condemned (Tit. 3, 10.11). 

These assumptions, then, are the reasons why we restrict the application of the 
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principles set forth in the theses and in the quotations to such individuals and church- 
bodies only as are in full church-fellowship with us, and do not deem them applicable 
to those who are not in church-fellowship with us, i. e., to the Lutheran bodies not 
affiliated with us, and to the Reformed churches, not to speak of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

But are these assumptions tenable and fair? 

What right have we, or Baier, or Walther,* to make Christian prayer-fellowship 
dependent on the distinct knowledge that members of other denominations really are 
Christians, when we do not, and cannot, require such knowledge of even our own 
Missouri Lutheran Christians? 

What right have we, or Baier, or Walther, to regard the Christian confessions 
of other denominations as nullified by reason of the doctrinal error contained in them, 
and as unable to reveal the members of these denominations to us as Christians, 
when in the theses and quotations given above (see esp. Theses III, V, IX, and the 
quotations under them) we set up quite different principles with respect to doctrinal 
error and its relation to Christian prayer-fellowship in our own midst? 

What right have we to argue with Baier and Walther that toleration of erring 
persons in other denominations conflicts with the Scriptural passages enjoining ad¬ 
monition and avoidance of the erring persons, when in the theses and in the quo¬ 
tations we reason quite differently with respect to erring persons in our own midst, 
viz., that even fundamental error does not necessarily require severance of fraternal 
and of church-fellowship, how much less error in non-fundamentals (Theses III, IV, 
V, and the quotations), and that such fellowship does not bar admonition and cen¬ 
sure ? Wherein does an erring person, or a weak Christian, in the Synodical Con¬ 
ference, differ from an erring person or a weak Christian outside of the Synodical 
Conference? Whence have we the right to establish one principle of Christian prac¬ 
tice for dealing with our own Christians, and an opposite principle for dealing with 
Christians of other denominations? 

And how can we in fairness and justice apply to entire Christian denominations, 
as Baier and Walther do, such Bible passages as Rom. 16, 17 (which, of course, may 
not be divorced from v. IB); 2 Cor. 6, 14.17; Titus 3, 10 (which, again, may not be 
divorced from v. 11), and others? 

Tit. 3, 10.11, as was shown on pp. 36-39, and also in the quotations under Thesis 
IX, clearly refers to such an erring person as has in his heart become convinced of 
his error and gives evidence of this, yet in spite of such better knowledge determi- 
nately holds to the error, or, as Luther puts it, “determinately and know¬ 
ingly desires to remain in error and to be damned in it.” Such an attitude 
places the erring person into the same position as that of a drunkard or adulterer 
who has been convinced of the sinfulness of drunkenness or adultery and yet brazenly 
states his determination to continue in these sins, i. e., he is in the position of a 
man committing a mortal sin. Such a person would have to be excommunicated. (See 
Quotations 1 and 6 under Thesis IX). Only when a member of the Christian church is 
worthy of excommunication may Christian fellowship with him be cut off. That is 
the only reason admitted by the Scriptures (Matth. 18, 15-17; Titus 3, 10.11). So 
- long as existing evidence of doctrine, or life, or both, is not strong enough to justify 
excommunication of an individual, and a violation of confessional conscience is not 
necessarily involved, there can be no refusal of Christian fellowship. 2 Thess. 3, 6. 14 
does not, as verse lo clearly shows, refer to breaking off of Christian fellowship, but 
of such social intercourse as might have the appearance of approval of the dis¬ 
orderly life (see exposition of this passage on pp. 28-31). And this is true also of a 
whole congregation or denomination. For although excommunication is impossible 
in such a case (Walther, Pastorale, par. 42, item no. 9, p. 339), still breaking off of 
Christian fellowship is justified only when the matter involved is such as would cause 
an unrepentent individual to be excommunicated. And even then the individuals in 
a congregation or denomination would have a right to separate treatment. 

Worthy of excommunication and, therefore, to be esteemed heathen and publicans, 
is a verdict which we all might well hesitate to render in the case of Lutheran bodies 
not affiliated with us, and in the case of Reformed churches that still retain sufficient 
of the gospel to claim a Christian character. Who among us, realizing what Titus 
3, 10.11 really means and implies, will be so bold as to hurl this passage at such 
others (see Quotations 3, 4, 5, 7 under Thesis IG), which, if successful, will become 

* Surely, no one will charge disrespect against these esteemed teachers of our church for sub¬ 
jecting their views to criticism on the basis of the Scriptures; for these teachers themselves desired 
that this be done. See Dr. Walther’s paper, “How Reprehensible it is to Attempt to Base Matters 
of Faith on the Writings of the Fathers and to Bind Consciences to their Doctrinal Decisions,” in the 
transactions of the 10th convention of the Synodical Conference, 1884, pp. 5-75. On p. 53 Dr. Walther 
quotes Dr. Luther thus: “Take the touchstones or teststone, viz., the Divine Word, into your hand and 
prove, weigh, and judge all that the Fathers have written, preached, and spoken, and whatever rules, 
enactments, etc., they have made. For if this be not done, we shall be rudely led astray and de¬ 
ceived. And because in former times the church did not take the pope to this proving ground (lit. 
grindstone}, he had easy work and flooded the church with errors as with a deluge, etc. 




church-bodies? For to do so we must be able to prove either that the confessional 
writings of these bodies (in the case of the Lutherans they are the same as our own) 
clearly show that the real foundation (Christ), or the dogmatic foundation (central 
doctrine of Christianity), or the organic foundation (the Scriptures) of the Christian 
religion is rejected explicitly or by unmistakable implication, or that the body which 
adheres to these symbols knowingly, i. e., in spite of better knowledge, rejects the 
real, or the dogmatic, or the organic foundation. I dare say we can prove neither 
the one nor the other. And prove them we must, if we wish to maintain our posi¬ 
tion— prove them not only to our own satisfaction, but to the satisfaction of the 
others (see Quotations 3, 4, 5, 7 under Thesis IX), which, if successful, will become 
evident either in their acceptance of our position, or in the clear rejection of the 
Scriptures, and the determination to continue in error in spite of better knowledge. 
Anyone wno will read the confessions of the Reformed churches — not only the nega¬ 
tive part as exhibited by Guenther in his ‘Populaere Symbolik/ but also the posi¬ 
tive part as found in complete collections, or in Winer’s comparative presentation 
of the creeds of Christendom, will soon discover that the proof cannot be made on 
the basis of the confessions. The confessions place themselves on the Scriptures, 
not only where they agree with us, but also where they disagree from us. We can¬ 
not, therefore, say that the confessions reject the Scriptures, either explicitly or by 
implication. They do reject our interpretation and understanding of the Scriptures, 
but they do so because they believe it to be unscriptural. In other words, we have 
not convinced them, the framers of these confessions and those who at present sup¬ 
port them, of the scripturalness of our position, and so long as our efforts in this 
direction are fruitless, and the others do not clearly reject the Scriptures, but in 
spite of their error desire to abide by, and submit to, the Scriptures (see Quota¬ 
tion 2 under Thesis III), we are bound to regard and to treat them as weak brothers. 
Weak brothers, however, are not to be cut off from Christian fellowship (see Quota¬ 
tion 2 under Thesis III). That holds for these denominations as a whole, and for in¬ 
dividuals in these bodies. The fact that they proclaim their dissenting views and try 
to propagate them does not in itself deprive them of the character of weak Chris¬ 
tians and mark them as ‘stiff-necked’ and ‘self-condemned’ and call for application 
of Titus 3, 10.11 and similar passages; for these individuals or church-bodies must 
be true to the Scriptures as they understand them, and to their own consciences. The 
remedy for such a situation is therefore not excommunication and breaking off of 
all Christian fellowship, but the external separation into confessional groups or camps 
without the breaking off of Christian fellowship (to be distinguished from church- 
fellowship), the latter (viz., Christian fellowship) to continue wherever and when¬ 
ever a violation of the respective confessional position is not involved. This prin¬ 
ciple is advocated by Paul in 2 Thess. 3, 14, 15 in the case of a weak brother. Such 
external relationship as might have the appearance of approval of the disorderly 
life led by the weak brother was to be avoided, but Christian fellowship was other¬ 
wise not to be discontinued. The individual was to be admonished as a brother. 

Such a course of action would involve no unionism, because it does not seek to 
establish external union inspite of disunion in doctrine and confession; on the con¬ 
trary, it calls for confessional separation on doctrinal grounds where doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences cannot be composed. Just as little would such a course involve indifference 
to doctrine. The severing of church-(denominational) fellowship, when doctrinal dif¬ 
ferences cannot be composed, is evidence for this. 

In dealing with a weak brother two things are always necessary: dissociation 
from the matter which constitutes a weakness in him, and association in everything 
that does not touch the weakness. These two elements are necessarily present in 
every case where a weak brother is being dealt with, and they must therefore be 
looked for also when considering our relation to doctrinally weak brothers, congre¬ 
gations or denominations. If one or the other of the two elements should be lacking, 
we may rest assured that there is something wrong and unhealthy in the manner in 
which the case is being handled. 

Seeing, then, that Tit. 3, 10.11 may not be applied to Christian individuals or 
Christian denominations which may not be justly regarded as ‘self-condemned,’ and 
having also seen (pp. IGff.) that Rom. 16, 17.18 and the other passages adduced by 
Baier do not fit the case, there remains no Scriptural bar to prevent us from applying 
the principles enunciated by Dr. Walther in the theses and in the elucidating quota¬ 
tions. and accepted by Synod, also to Christians of other denominations. ...For the 
Scriptures do not prescribe one set of principles for the Christians of the Synodical 
Conference, and another for the Christians outside of the Synodical Conference, but 
set forth the same principles for all Christians alike. 

OUR PRESENT SYNODICAL POSITION CONSTANTLY BREAKS 
DOWN IN PRACTICE. 

Our inconsistency with respect to the application of the principles set forth by 
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Dr. Walther must naturally lead to inconsistencies when our present Synodical posi¬ 
tion on prayer-fellowship with Christians of other denominations is put into prac¬ 
tice. The Christian consciences of many pastors and of many laymen see that the 
principles which hold for the Christians of the Synodical Conference should hold 
also for the Christians of other denominations, and that our position on prayer-fel¬ 
lowship cannot be carried out without at times seriously violating the facts and 
truths of the universal church, and without thereby giving grievous offense. They 
therefore practice private prayer-fellowship, in particular with relatives belonging 
to other church-bodies; and, strangely, this has, on the whole, come to be regarded in 
Synod as permissible. Some, again, find it necessary, in order to satisfy their own 
consciences and to avoid giving offense, to engage under certain circumstances also 
in so-called public prayer-fellowship. 

But for all such prayer-fellowship there is no room in our Synodical position. 

Nor can any provision be made for it, because that position claims that the Scriptures 

prohibit prayer-fellowship with such as differ from us in doctrine (we need but think 
of our interpretation and application of Rom. 16, 17; Tit. 3, 10; 2 John 10, 11; etc.), 
and also that prayer-fellowship is a confessional act and, when engaged in with 
Christians of other denominations, inherently involves a compromise of the truth and 
therefore unionism. The Scripture passages, we hold, apply without exception to all 
who differ from us in doctrine. 

Now, if all this be true, whence have we the right to tolerate, and by toleration 

to sanction, such cases of prayer-fellowship as referred to above, when the Scripture 

passages quoted in support of our Synodical position are held to prohibit all religious 
fellowship with such as differ from us in doctrine? Clearly, the only basis on which 
we might claim to tolerate, or by toleration to sanction, them is that of mere expe¬ 
dience in violation of the accepted position. 

And thus our Synodical position constantly breaks down in practice, as it is bound 
to do, by reason of the inherent violation of the doctrine of the universal church, 
which the Christian consciences of many pastors and laymen feel is involved in 
strict adherence to that position. Truth will always finally assert itself. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

Th* eternal years of God are here; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among his worshippers.” 

APPLICATION OF THE CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT TO A FEW 

TYPICAL CASES 

How the various conclusions arrived at in this paper may be applied to con¬ 
crete situations will perhaps be illustrated best by discussing a few typical cases. 
We shall state these cases in the form of questions. 

May we engage in so-called private prayer-fellowship with individual Christians of 
other denominations who may be our guests, or at whose homes we may be 
guests, or with our relatives who belong to other Christian denominations? 

Yes. It might at times even give grievous offense not to do so. Circumstances 
necessarily involving our confessional conscience, as indicated on pp. 79 and 80, 
might indeed arise and become a bar against prayer-fellowship; but such cases would 
probably be very rare. 

May we engage in so-called public prayer-fellowship with Christians of another de¬ 
nomination in divine services conducted by them? 

Yes. For occasional visits to their divine services do not call for, nor imply, 
acceptance, formal or otherwise, of the creed of that particular denomination, hence 
do not imply church-(denominational) fellowship, and hence do not violate our* con¬ 
fessional position. Church-(denominational) fellowship is always of a formal and 
public character, insofar as subscription to the respective church-symbols and public 
acceptance as a church-member are absolute prerequisites for it. These are the con¬ 
ditions which we, at least, would lay down, and fulfillment of which we would de¬ 
mand, before we would regard any individual as being in fellowship with our church. 
No Presbyterian or Methodist or Baptist would or could regard the visit of a Lu¬ 
theran in their services as tantamount to church-(denominational) fellowship, which 
means church-union, with them, unless the Lutheran were expressly to state this. 
Hence neither we, nor the people of other denominations, have a moral or logical 
right to say that we practice church-(denominational) fellowship with them if we visit 
their services occasionally, or they ours. This evidently was the view taken by Dr. 
Walther in the cases mentioned on p. 6. It is, of course, taken for granted that by 
such visits one does not slight the services held in one’s own church; for if this 
should be done, the person doing so would be giving up his most sacred principles 
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and become untrue to himself. But if a person should do his full duty by his own 
church and then occasionally visit a service held by Christians of another denomina¬ 
tion, this cannot be termed practice of church-(denominational) fellowship with them, 
and hence not unionism. Much will, of course, depend on the character of the in¬ 
dividual service. If the sermon is Scriptural, the hymns evangelical, the prayers 
truly" Christian in word and spirit, and when there is no celebration of Communion, 
there is no reason why a Lutheran could not or should not join in the service with 
devotion. But every false note that might be struck in such a service, whether it 
be in the sermon, the hymns, or the prayers, would certainly destroy part, if not 
much or all of the devotion, and at times lead the Lutheran to take the part of a 
spectator. He might even feel compelled to arise and leave the church. Because of 
this uncertainty as to the character of a service in churches of other denominations, 
no definite rule can be laid down, but the individual must pick his way on the spot 
as the service progresses, making sure that he is in nothing making himself guilty 
of denying his heart's position. 

If we should be present at a prayer-meeting held by Christians of another denomina¬ 
tion or of several denominations (e. g„ through circumstances, as happened 
to the writer when he was a guest in the home of a Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionary, and a prayer-meeting was held in his home), may we join 
in the prayers of others, and even offer a prayer ourselves 
if called upon to do so? 

If wc can charitably assume that those who arc present are Christians, and that, 
being children of God, their prayers are acceptable to God, we may certainly join 
with them in prayer and, on occasion, offer a prayer ourselves. 

But perhaps there are some in the meeting who are liberals, who use the Bible phrase¬ 
ology, but deny its meaning! Can we pray with them? 

If this be the case, the fault will lie with the hypocrites, not with us. We can¬ 
not look into the hearts of men and determine their faith or unbelief, nor arc wo 
in the Scriptures ever asked to do so. The presence of liberals or of hypocrites in 
a meeting or service is a possibility by no means only among Christians of denomina¬ 
tions other than our own; it exists also in our own meetings and services. If, how¬ 
ever, we feci no compunction about praying with people of our own circles, where 
the presence of hypocrites is perhaps just as liable to occur as elsewhere, why should 
we have scruples about praying with Christians of other denominations, because 
some hypocrites might be in their midst? 

Even if such hypocrites and infidels should be known to us, that should not pre¬ 
vent us from praying with the Christians gathered together. We nowhere read that 
Jesus refused to worship in the synagogues because the Scribes and Pharisees were 
present, nor that He declined to pray with the disciples bcause Judas Iscariot was 
in their midst. We are glad to have ‘outsiders’ in our services. Some of these may 
be Christians, some may be scoffers. Docs the presence of the latter prevent the 
Christian congregation from worshipping as usual? Even leaving aside the hypo¬ 
crites and infidels who may be present, and confining ourselves to Christians alone, 
we do not, in our own practice, regard absolute agreement in every point of doctrine 
as a necessary condition of joint prayer with our foIlow-Luthcrans. If we did, we 
should need to hold an annual, if not monthly, inquisition. We take general agree¬ 
ment for granted, to be sure; but we do not make it an essential requirement with¬ 
out which joint prayer is impossible. We have in our services children and adults 
of various stages of Christian knowledge, some of the latter with remarkably queer 
ideas about points of doctrine which even patient efforts of the pastor do not suc¬ 
ceed in dislodging. Docs it become impossible for us to pray with them, because they 
do not all believe what the pastor believes?... Jesus taught the second petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer to His disciples to pray, inspite of the fact that He knew that their 
views regarding the kingdom of God were wrong and remained wrong till after the 
resurrection (Acts 3, 6)! 

The objection, therefore, that we must know in minute detail what a Christian be¬ 
lieves, and must satisfy ourselves of his agreement with us before we may pray 
with him, is very specious indeed. Wc do not and cannot insist on this in the case 
of even our own fellow-Luthcrans. If we are to read other men’s hearts before we 
may pray with them, then wc cannot pray with our own Lutheran Christians; for 
we can read their hearts as little as we can those of Christians of other denomina¬ 
tions. And if it be said that prayer with Christians of other denominations is prayer 
with an unknown quantity and therefore inadmissable, the same must be said of 
prayer with our Lutherans; for insofar as it must be performed without a knowl¬ 
edge of the real position of the heart, it, too, is prayer with an unknown quantity. 
To see clearly in these matters, we must always keep in mind the fundamental fact 
on which God-pleasing prayer rests, viz., a living faith in Christ as Redeemer and 
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consequent communion with God, which is expressed in confession and life. This 
holds true of prayer with our fellow-Lutherans as well as of prayer with other Chris¬ 
tians. Why, then, should it be necessary to establish a different standard for prayer 
with Christians of other denominations? Adherence to our full confessional position, 
even though we are convinced that it is entirely Biblical, is not an indispensable con¬ 
dition of becoming or of being a Christian, and hence not of performing God-pleasing 
prayer, and hence not of practicing universal Christian fellowship. 

But is it not true that Christians of other denominations do not hold fast to God’s 
Word in the points in which they differ from us, hence do not obey God’s Word, 
hence do not perform God-pleasing prayer, because praying and obeying 
must go together? And if wc should pray with them, should we 
not become partakers of their sins? 

Their prayers would not be God-pleasing in those cases only where an unscrip- 
tural position is held intentionally and against better knowledge. However, not 
every one who says that he fails to see the truth of our position regarding various 
points of doctrine, including even that of the Lord’s Supper, is thereby dishonest, 
takes this position inspite of better knowledge, and therefore belongs to the ‘autokata- 
kritoi’ (self-condemned) of Titus 3, 10.il. Everybody must be true to himself, to 
his conscience. Belief is to be changed on conviction only. Since, however, the same 
arguments may and do affect different individuals, honest Individuals at that, differ¬ 
ently, and since different individuals possess varying degrees of knowledge of the 
Bible, of its original languages, of grammer, and of other cxegetical helps at our 
disposal, and hence cannot gain the same comprehensive and correct view on cer¬ 
tain matters that others possess, we cannot, humanly speaking, expect all Chris¬ 
tians to see all things our way. Wc, of course, arc convinced of the truth of our 
position and therefore regard such as differ from us as being in error. Granted that 
this is right. What does it mean? That all Christians outside of our denomination 
stubbornly resist the truth? Not at all. It means only that frail human nature, 
which exists also in Christians, is at work and manifests its weakness in honest dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. For Scripture doctrines are not recorded in our hearts imme¬ 
diately by a special illumination, but mediately,* viz., through the words of human 
languages, which, as such, are not ‘fool-proof,’ are often inadequately understood, and 
thus are open to misconstruction and consequent misunderstanding,*!* and through 
our frail human mind, which is filled with various preconceptions and prejudices and 
is only too prone to construe and interpret the Scriptures in accord therewith,:|: so 
that Scripture doctrines, clear though they be in themselves, may be refracted, § as it 
were, through these human media, and may, therefore, be liable to misapprehension, 
as is the case with every other kind of knowledge that comes to us from the outside. 
On this point, Dr. Picper (he., p. 435) quotes the following words of Harless: “Even 
though the Word of God does not in itself require interpretation, nevertheless our 
hard hearts and deaf ears require the voices of heralds and preachers in the wilder¬ 
ness. And this, again, not as if the words of Christ were for the human mind too 
high and too deep, too dark and too mysterious, but, as Luther had correctly per¬ 
ceived, because we human beings, in our perverse desire to attain ambitious heights, 
pass over the divine simplicity of the words of Christ as those who are blind and dull 

of senses.” (See also Dr. Pieper’s statements on pp. 388L, where he shows that the 

Scriptures are unclear to such as have a hostile attitude of heart, or doctrinal pre¬ 
conceptions and prejudices.) Differences of doctrinal opinion ought not, of course, to 
exist (1 Cor. 1, 10); but neither ought sin in general to exist (1 John 3, 6.0). 

* Thus Dr. Walther, in the transactions of the 10th convention of the Synodical Conference (1884), 

p. 37, states of Dr. Luther that "he had to gain his knowledge gradually, since the true doctrine was 
not given him immediately by inspiration of the Holy Ghost/’ 

t Dr. Pieper, l.c., I. 388: "In short, as Luther reminds us, the clarity of the Scriptures to us de¬ 
pends on our knowledge of the languages and on our practice in the languages through diligent reading 

of the Scriptures.” 

t Dr. Pieper, l.c., I. 38Sf. 

In the case of unconverted persons, this will he applicable to all doctrines of the Bible, funda¬ 
mental and non-fundamental (see Pieper, l.c., I, 388f). In the case of Christians, however — and it 
is these with whom we are here concerned — it will obviously refer to those doctrines only which do 
not necessarily undermine living faith in Christ and make it impossible; for otherwise they would 
no longer be Christians. But here, too, a distinction will need to be drawn between living faith in 

the heart, and doctrinal statements made by Christians in words other than those of the Scriptures, 

as Dr. Walther has pointed out in Quotation 2 under Thesis III given above (p. 90) : "We know that 
there are errors of weakness, and that a Christian may carry about in his mind even a fundamental 
error, without overthrowing the foundation in his heart.” If a Christian may carry a fundamental error 
about in his mind, without overthrowing the foundation in his heart, he may certainly also formulate 
and state a fundamental error, without overthrowing the foundation in his heart. It would be a case 

of ‘fortunate inconsistency,’ as Dr. Pieper would call it. -— Compare also note t page 98. 

The above reference to refraction of Scripture truths, found also in the mimeographed edition of 
the paper, has been misunderstood by some. Hence the material added here to show that the expres¬ 
sion is in. accord with facts always acknowledged by us. If the expression should, however, be ob¬ 
jectionable, it will be dropped. This holds also for the reference to the gathering of impurities by the 

water passing through the channel of a brook, on pp. 98, 99. 
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Yet the existence of the latter (unintentional, of course) does not make God-pleasing 
prayer impossible; why should this be necessary in the former case? Weakness or 
sin in a Christian does not destroy his Christianity, nor does it make him unfit to 
be prayed with. If it did, our own Lutheran Christians would be in the same plight; 
for we, too, sin doctrinally, if for no other reason, merely because Scripture doctrines 
must pass into the human heart through the channel of the human mind and may, 
thus, receive impurities, just as water that comes clear from the spring may gather 
impurities in the channel of the brook through which it passes on its way to the 
mill or the field.* 

Joint prayer with Christians of other denominations does not, therefore, imply 
that we overlook or condone any errors which are taught or adhered to by them, 
just as little as prayer with our Lutheran Christians implies that we condone the 
unintentional sins and weaknesses committed by them, including such doctrinal sins 
and weaknesses as Dr. Walthcr discusses in the theses and quotations given in a pre¬ 
vious chapter. And since we do not believe that we become partakers of other men’s 
sins when we pray with our sinful and erring Lutheran brethren, why should we take 
this position in the matter of joint prayer with Christians of other denominations? 

May we join in prayer at conferences held by representatives of several church-bodies 

that differ in doctrine for the purpose of establishing unity in doctrine? 

Would we not be praying against the representatives of other denoinina- 
tions? And if not this, would it not be a plain case of unionism? f 

If the denominations represented at the conference are Christian church-bodies, 
and their representatives are Christians, there is no reason why we should not be able 
to pray together with them. Prayer on such occasions certainly does not imply in¬ 
difference to doctrine or an already assumed unity — no member of the conference 
or of the respective denominations could fairly gain that impression, since the very 
aim of convening is to test the existing differences by the Word of God — but im¬ 
plies only a common Christianity and a common desire to have the Word of God 
triumph. Though each representative may be thoroughly convinced that his posi¬ 
tion is Biblical, it would be improper for each one to pray that God may vindicate 
his particular view of the matter; for it may turn out that each one needs to modify 
his position on the basis of what the Scriptures really teach. The only proper atti¬ 
tude of Christian representatives is humbly to pray that God may guide the hearts 
and illumine the understanding of all, so that in the common search for Scriptural 
truth all bias and prejudice, all private opinion and desires, be put aside and the 
Scriptures be allowed to speak God’s message to open hearts and minds, prepared 
by His Spirit for the reception of the truth. No Missouri Lutheran, and be he ever 
so firmly convinced of the truth of his position, can justly object to such a prayer; 
for as human beings, we, too, must frankly acknowledge that bias and prejudice 
are just as much possible in our minds as they arc in the minds of Christians of 
other denominations, and that, therefore, these exists also in us the possibility f of 
error (though actual error could be admitted only on proof.) By such an attitude 
we would not be yielding our confessional position in the slightest degree, but only 
showing that we are always ready for a new testing of our position on the touch¬ 
stone of the Scriptures, knowing that the outcome can only be in the interest of 
truth, and therefore also in our interest. No one need fear the truth. And if the 
result of such a conference should be that we are clearly shown to be upholding an 
unscriptural view, we shall havfe only the more reason to thank God for the con¬ 
ference. To say, therefore, that by joining in a common prayer with other Chris¬ 
tians at a doctrinal conference, the object of which is to unite on Scripture doctrine, 
we should be praying against one another, only reveals the improper attitude of mind 
in which we would go to such conferences, viz., with the conviction that our view 
is infallibly correct, and that therefore our view must triumph. No, not our view, 
but the Scriptures must triumph. To say that our view is simply the view of the 
Scriptures, and as such is sure and infallible, is specious, because it takes for granted 
what in each case needs to be proved clearly from the Scriptures, and ignores the 


* See note § p. 97. 

f It must be remembered that we are here speaking of conferences with Christians, i.e., with 
persons who confess with us the fundamentals of our Christian faith as stated in the three articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. We are therefore not asserting the fallibility of our fundamental Christian 
faith, but fallibility only in statements with respect to non-fundamental doctrines, i. e., to such doc¬ 
trines with which our fundamental faith does not necessarily stand or fall, and with respect to the 
interpretation of Scripture passages used in support of such doctrines. In these matters our Lutheran 
Church has always admitted the possibility of error. It has admitted even the possibility of error in 
the formulation and statement of fundamental doctrines without destruction of living faith in the heart 
being necessarily involved (see theses and Quotations from Dr. Walther on pp. 90 f). Guenther 
(Symbolik, par. 13G. p. 351) states the facts thus: “The church of Jesus Christ (in the proper sense 
of the word. par. 133) can not perish, nor can it err in the foundation of faith ; individual churches 
(denominations), however, can perish and can err, also in the foundation of faith.” 
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fact of the fallibility of our apprehension of the Scriptures.* * * § The Scriptures are 
infallible, to be sure; but our human mind, by which Scripture doctrines must be 
apprehended (if not comprehended), is weak and very fallible indeed, and the actual 
Scripturalness of our view on a given point, particularly when it is a restatement of 
Scriptural truth, is always subject to proof or disproof from the Scriptures. As 
has been stated before, Scripture doctrines are not recorded in our hearts immediately, 
but mediately, viz., through the woi’ds of human languages, and through a frail 
human mind, which, inspite of the many helps it possesses, often cannot determine 
to every honest person’s satisfaction what the intended meaning of the holy writers 
was. Our understanding and formulation of Scripture doctrines, being that of fallible 
human beings, is, therefore, humanly speaking, just as liable to be wrong as that 
ot any (jnnsuan of any other denomination. Surely, we may not ignore this fact. 
To be firm of conviction is absolutely necessary for every Christian; but it is just 
as necessary to be conscious of human limitations and frailties.*!* The water is pure 
as crystal as it comes from the spring; but because it must How through the channel 
of the brook before it reaches its destination, it may gather impurities and may even 
become muddy. Similarly, the words of the Scriptures are clear in themselves; but 
because they must pass into our hearts through the channel of our frail mind and 
weaiv and sin-biased understanding, they, too, may gather impurities and at times even 
become muddy. Every ray of Scripture light, though it be clearer than the noon¬ 
day sun, may be refractedif — and tnc facts in the tneologieal world bear ample evi¬ 
dence that only too often they arc actually refracted — through the medium of man’s 
sinful mind, and according to the angle from which the rays strike it. the refraction 
will be greater or less. It is, of course, our duty, by prayer and by all manner of 
proper excgetical helps at oui* disposal, to try to reduce the possibility of refraction 
to a minimum, but we shall not in this life be able to remove it entirely, because we 
cannot get along without the refracting medium, the human mind and intellect cor¬ 
roded by sin. All of our protesting, therefore, that we arc upholding only Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine and not our own interpretation and view, is not based on facts to the 
extent to which some of us like to claim this, because it merely takes for granted 
what in each case needs to be proved, and ignores the fact that all Scripture truth, 
like any other knowledge, must be apprehended by our frail human mind. Or do we 
consider ourselves exempt from this general law? The conclusions reached above 
with regard to the interpretation and application of Ilom. 16, 17.18 and many other 
Bible passages ought to keep us from this. 

By adopting this jjosiUon we do not, as shown by the example of Luther, under¬ 
mine the certainty of our personal Christian faith, or even of our doctrinal convic¬ 
tions, because our convictions, based, as we believe, on the Scriptures, will remain 
firm as being Scriptural until they shall have been disproved from the Scriptures. 
The possibility § of error must be admitted; actual error, however, can be admitted 
only on sufficient proof. Besides, the fundamental truths of Christianity are stated 
so clearly in the Scriptures that even our frail human mind cannot but apprehend 
them. Yet, like Luther at Worms, the most that wo can truthfully claim is that to 
the best of our intentions and knowledge we believe and teach only what the Scrip- 

* gee note S p. 97, aiul note f p. 9S. ^ 

f Luther himself affords a good illustration of this. In his words to Cajctan ( these and^many 
other proof-texts constrain me, take me captive, lead me to the doctrine which I have stated. There¬ 
fore. I humbly pray to deal kindly witn me, to have compassion on my conscience, to furnish me 
light whereby I might understand this differently, and not to force me to recant that, concerning 
which, on the testimony, of my conscience, I cannot hold otherwise than that I must assent to it. 
So long as these proof-texts stand, I can do nothing else, and only know that one must obey God 
rather than man."), and again in his memorable statements at Worms ("However, since I am a human 
being and not God, I can come to the aid of my books in the charges raised against them in no other 
way than tnat in whicn the Lord Christ Himself came to the aid of his teaching, who, when asked 
before Annas concerning his teaching and was struck on the cheek by a servant, said: ‘If 1 have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil.* If, then, the Lord Himself, who knew that he could not err, 
licvcrthclss did not refuse to hear proof against his teaching from even the most abject servant, how 
much more must not I, the meanest erring creature, be ready for, and request, that someone bring 
counter-evidence against my teaching!"—"Except I be overcome by testimonies of the Scriptures or 
by clear reasons—for I believe neither the Pope nor the Councils alone, since it is patent that they 
have frequently erred and contradicted themselves — I am overpowered by the passages of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture adduced by me, and my conscience is caught fast in the Word of God; recant anything I cannot, 
and will not, because it is insecure and dangerous to act against one's conscience." (Kocstlin, I, 
225. 250. 252), Luther definitely and frankly acknowledged the human possibility of error on bis part 
in any point of his teaching by requesting that he be shown proof of error; and yet, since the days 
of the apostles, no man was firmer in his convictions than Luther. He would admit actual error only 
on proof, and until clear proof was produced, his convictions were firm, so firm in fact, that he was 
ready to give his life for them. Admittance of the human possibility of error docs not, therefore, imply 
in any way an admission of uncertainty with respect to matters of faith and conscience. ...It is an 
admission of human limitations and frailties, which should at all times make us ready and willing 
to listen to sincere attempts to show that we arc in error; but it cannot affect the certainty of our 
faith and convictions until clear proof of error has actually been brought. See also note § p. 97, and 
note f p. 98. 

| See note § p. 97. 

§ See note f p. 98. 
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tures teach. However, true Christians of other denominations can honestly make the 
same claim, i. e., what we are convinced is error on their part, is by them sincerely 
held to be Scriptural truth. 

Keeping the above in mind, it is impossible to conclude that prayer on our part 
at a conference of representatives of several church-bodies that diifer in doctrine, 
but desire true doctrinal unity, would be an act of unionism. It is a humble act 
of universal Christian fellowship which aims at bringing about a unity in spirit and 
in truth, and thus at establishing true church-fellowship, but it is not itself an act 
flowing from assumed or pretended doctrinal unity, coupled with doctrinal indifference 
or a virtual denial of one’s own confessional position. 

THE TRUTH LIES IN THE MIDDLE. 

We readily admit that those are wrong who look only at the Christian element 
which various denominations have in common, and on that basis advocate whole¬ 
sale unionism, thereby overlooking the doctrinal differences which are real and im¬ 
portant. But we seem hitherto to have been wholly unaware that we have been go¬ 
ing to the other extreme by stressing the doctrinal differences and failing to recog¬ 
nize, in practice at least, the real and truly Christian element which they have in 
common with us. As a result of the misinterpretation and misapplication of Rom. 

16, 17 and similar passages, we have transferred to Christians and to Christian teach¬ 
ers what is said of antichristian teachers and apostates, and because these passages 
forbid all religious fellowship with the latter, wc have included prayer-fellowship in 
this prohibition. This has led us to regard prayer-fellowship as a part of denomina- j 
tional fellowship, and to assume that without agreement in all particulars to the \ 
same confessional position God-pleasing joint prayer is impossible, little realizing that j 
in doing so, we severed prayer from its own proper foundation and placed it on 
another foundation (viz., that of the denomination), which is nowhere in the Scrip- I 
tures recognized as essential in determining the God-pleasing character of joint i 
prayer. We do not want unionism; therefore we have cut off all fellowship, even 
that of prayer, with Christians of other denominations. Is this not what the Ger- \ 
mans call ‘dumping out the child together with the bathwater?’ The conclusions ar¬ 
rived at in this paper show that the truth lies in the middle. We must do justice 
to our confessional position on the one hand, and to universal Christian brotherhood 
on the other hand. It is true, the task of holding the golden mean may not in every 
case be an easy one; if anything, it may be more difficult than goin to one or the 
other of the two extremes. For extreme positions a hard and fast rule covering 
all cases can be formulated; but this is impossible in regard to a middle position > 
which must result from varying conditions in different individuals or groups. In \ 
general, the task confronting us may be stated thus: we must avoid the Scylla of a^ 
too doctrinal conception of Christianity whereby the existing brotherhood of all 
Christians is violated, and the Charybdis of a conception of Christianity that is too 
loose and vague and involves a violation of our confessional conscience. Since no 
hard and fast rule for conduct can be laid down, we must navigate the dangerous 
straits as best we can, knowing that as no iron rule can be laid down for passing 
between Scylla and Charybdis in varying conditions of water, wind, and weather, so, 
too, no hard and fast mechanical rule can be the guiding principle for a living Chris¬ 
tianity which is to meet the ever-changing and complex conditions of this life. 

CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 

Our present Synodical position with respect to prayer-fellowship with Christians 
of other denominations is that such prayer-fellowship is not permissible on Scriptural 
grounds. 

The foregoing Scriptural investigation of this position has revealed to us: 

1. That the Bible passages of group I (see p. 7; also pp. 8-48) refer to such 
persons as may not be regarded as Christians, or, as in the case of 2 Thess. 3, 6-15, 
clearly enjoin that Christian religious fellowship should be maintained. 

2. That the Bible passages of group II (see p. 7; also pp. 49-66) do not prove 
that prayer-fellowship with Christians differing from us in doctrines which do not 
overthrow the foundation inherently involves a violation of confessional conscience 
and therefore unionism (compromise of truth). 

3. That there is, therefore, not one Bible passage to uphold Synod’s negative 
position, and that the claim that the Scriptures forbid prayer-fellowship with Chris¬ 
tians of other denominations thus falls to the ground. 

4. That, on the contrary, the Scriptures (Eph. 2, 18; 3, 12) base prayer and 
prayer-fellowship on fundamental faith in Christ as Redeemer, not on agreement in 
every particular of doctrine, and thereby make prayer-fellowship an act of universal 
Christian fellowship and a normal expression of the existing brotherhood of all Chris¬ 
tians in the universal church. 
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